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: . paper by Sanderson, your name or trade-mark is skilfull 
dealer in twenty aed 


Unless you happen to be a technical man 
yourself, you have to take a great deal on trust 
when you buy a new TV. That is why <—= i The cost? Apart from an initial charge for rollers, you pay 
your Dynatron Dealer has been chosen F : 
with such great care. You can safely 
== rely on his engineering skill and 
<= deciding which of the many . 
different Dynatron 
models best meets 
= your needs. 
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combines electronic expertise with fine cabinet-making. i Reproduced by comet ee a 
Superb picture and sound. Modern yet timeless “2 Te Nestle Company 

f console cabinet with ‘glide-away’ doors. 


97 gus Or on terms easy enough to make the extra 
cost of your Dynatron far less noticeable 
than the extra performance it gives! 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD.‘ 
DYNAT FR © N BERNERS STREET, LONDON, wW.1 
Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 


TV « Radic « Rediegramophones ' Record Reproducers © Tape Recorders 


For the Dynatron catalogue and your local dealer's address please write to 
Dynatren Radic Limited. Dept. Wo. E.C.2, St. Peter's Road, Furze Piatt, Maidenhead, Berks. 
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Television's greatest power lies in its immediacy and in its ability 
to involve the whole family in the life of the small screen. From 
this stem all the other television powers—to command wide 
audiences, to impart a cachet, to force distribution, to win retailer 
confidence, and many more. At Stowe & Bowden, we show our 
respect for these immense powers by placing them at the service 
of simple, sincere, factual salesmanship. 


Stowe « Bowden 
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“A word in your ear, guv,”’ 


chirped Sebastian. ‘‘This factory is a a 
masa of steam and water pipes. Would 
it not be wise to protect them against | 
heat losses with Fibreglass Rigid | 
Sections? As every office boy knows, 
the fuel savings would not only be 
enormous but permanent. What’s more, 


Fibreglass Rigid Sections are very {| 

light, very strong and remarkably easy 
to fit. All in all, there’s nothing to ’ 
touch them for pipe insulation.” | 
Obnorious boy, mused the M.D. The only 


thing that restrains me from sacking him 
on the spot is that he is absolutely, 
completely right! 








° COGNAC 


| is everything a fine brandy should be. 
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(GLENFIELD GATES 


for River Control and 
Land Drainage Works. 


In numerous natural and man-made watercourses, flow 
control, to safeguard against flood damage and to assist 


e FIBREGL ASS ' | Gleneld 6 —- land free of water, is effected by 
an = 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS LANCS b < ELENS 4294 





Head Office ond. Works : Kilmarnock - * Scotland 
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RCA Hollywood 16 mm. projectors are specially de- 
signed to meet the growing usage of films in industry. 
Whisper quiet running, simplicity of operation and 
exceptional sound and picture quality are the reasons 
why many leading industrial and commercial com- 
panies have selected them for training and sales 
promotion. 


FILMS IN INDUSTRY 


HOLLYWOOD 

Optical sound silent, dual voltage model complete with 
projection lamp, 2” lens, accessories, separate loudspeaker 
and two matched carrying cases. £252. 
HOLLYWOOD STAR 

All the features of the * Hollywood * plus magnetic sound 
reproduction. £278. 


HOLLYWOOD CONSTELLATION 


Combines all the facilities of the ‘Hollywood’ and , 
‘Hollywood Star’ with magnetic recording and built-in 
four-way electronic mixer. Microphone provided. £356, 


RCA GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


LINCOLN WAY, WINDMILL ROAD, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDX. Sunbury-on- Thames 3/0! 


2An associate company of Radio Corporation of America 


CONVEYANCER 


Rider operated electric truck—turning radius 47” 


Capacity 1500 Ib. at 20° load centre 


Large capacity 36 volt battery gives an 6 hour working day plus 
2 hours’ overtime all on one battery charge 


Compact, robust design g im exsy maintenance fratures 
and the manauvrability of a pe..strian controled truck 


Low cost comparable to that 0: a pedestrian truck plus the 
advantage of operator comfort 


Ps ‘a! contro! '-a--s hand free for steering and load contro! 
right foot contro's forward-reverse and acceleration left 
foor—brake 

Sims'T2 lL elsct: + petro sives smoreh stepless acceleration 
for accurate inching control 


Write for full detasis and pr ces 
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To the Pacific 
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in half a day! 


one-plane service by Rolls-Royce to Vancouver via Winnipeg 


Maps put Winnipeg 4,500 miles away — arrive for supper. Enjoy the luxury of First 
Vancouver over 5,500. But they reckon with- Class travel all the way. Or fly Economy Class 
out Rolls-Royce. For Rolls-Royce engines to Canada, Tourist across Canada (from only 
power TCA’s new DC-8 Giant Jets. And now £21 down on the return fare to Winnipeg 
TCA DC-8's are flying right through to under ‘TCA’s Pay Later Plan). TCA, in 
. Winnipeg and Vancouver (as well as Montreal association with BOAC, offers 12 jet flights 
and Toronto). Board one any afternoon — and a week, as well as other services, to Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 


27 PALL. MALL, LONDON SWi. WHITTEHALL oSs1. AND OFFICES AT GLASGOW, SHANNON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER 
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INSTALL 
THE COMPLETELY 


SMOKELESS 
INCINERATOR 


-THE HOSKINSON 
Cecaue 


@ it burns all combustible materials withow 

any smoke or odour-—and this means rubber 

plastics, anima! matter. etc. 

Burns faster. 

Provides free space heat. 

Is inexpensive, portable and casy to ease. 8 

IS GUARANTEED TO DO ALL WE CEAIM 
—_ q 


our Sales — \ 
aw the first * \ 
yi a dake time, money | 
tower 
—< — Wolver hamptor 
Telephone: ee oe. | 





Regular, Reliable and Restful Service 
by NIGHT or DAY for 
HOLLAND - DENMARK - SWEDEN - GERMANY 
AUSTRIA - SWITZERLAND - ITALY 


The Route 
for the Discerning Traveller 












Most tickets are inter-available by either service 





Full details from British Railways and Trave/ Agents BOSTON MARINE & GENEKAL ancien co. LTD. 


Dept. E Heath Town Works, Wotverhampton Scafs. 






BRITISH RAILWAYS: ZEELAND S.S. Co. 


Fresh tea... constantly 





Human efficiency is vital in industry . and 
the machine that helps maintain it is 
TEAMATIC! This fully automatic unit serves the 
kind of tea the worker wants... freshly brewed 
from the leaf with water on the boil... fresh 
refrigerated milk and sugar added to taste. 
Every perfect cup is made individually in seconds. 
Day-in, day-out reliability assured by 
Rank Precision Industries engineering—and basic 
ingredients (including Barber's, Lipton’s or 
Twining’s tea) cost only }d. per cup! Save time, save 
, teamaking costs, improve employee relations. 
Install Teamatic! 
For full details of Teamatic and purchase or 
rent-&-maintenance terms write: 


MACHINE ECONOMY LTD. 


(Dept. E1), Teamatic House, 154 Shepherds Bush Road, London W6. Tel: RiVerside 3267 8 
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It's a CARBON world 


Carbon in aircraft, carbon in motorcars, carbon 
in trains, carbon in ships; carbon in electrical 
generation; carbon in current collection; carbon 
in washing machines and vacuum cleaners, 
carbon in telephones, pumps, radios and refrig- 
erators; atomic carbon, mechanical carbon, 
electrical carbon—always carbon is somewhere 
at work. In the last 50 years, we have put carbon 
on the map. We have adapted it to the needs of 
sO many industries that now our. MORGANITE 


carbon products are known throughout the 
world. Quality, reliability ari consistency are 
ensured by craftsmen, iechnicians, research 
scientists together with ordinary men and 
women who all become daily more expert in the 
service of industry. 

Behind them the resources and energies of 
this Group are continuously directed to yet 
greater scientific achievements for the benefit 
of to-morrow’'s world. 


CARBON DEPARTMENT 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11 


Part of Morgans’ world-wide Group of Companies 
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“VALUE WINE | | 













In England 
as well as in 
the U.S.A.... 


papermakers use 
and like 


‘ ‘ hi 


_ CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 


ALOXE CORTON 
1952 


Wines of this vintage are now vwery scarce. 
Here is a finely balanced, well masured wine 
from one of the best areas of Burgundy. 


13/- bottle 7/- 4 bottle 


os soil 
JASTRACEL 


Bleach¢d, ed te 


“Tht phout he ftee world, papermokers use 

7s lke Riegel Pulps .. \phper-gtage pulps 
aravig | the right balance of ¢il important 

qudiities . |. brightness, <leoriliness, isttength, 
it pir oper Keoting or teristics. 
NCEC PER- Tt L 
binabets enero 












Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. 
For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery 
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: RIEGEL FOLDCO 
(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) | 
SOUTHWARK STREFT LONDON SFI | 
HOP 0426 | 
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DEFENCE 
BONDS 


oe! 


Defence Bonds 

Earn 5%, interest per annum. 

Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 

Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
Do not have income tax on interest 
earned deducted at source. 

May be cashed before maturity. 


IN SEVEN YEARS 


5°,, Defence Bonds 
yield the cauivalent of 


£5.12.6 


cent (gross) per annum if 


"you pay tax at the present 


NEW 6% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 


£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 
(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 


Full details can be had from bank sactirctne, or from 
your local Savings Saee Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7. 



















Lively is as lively thinks. Ina 
sense, Guardian readers are born, 
not made. They are equipped from 
the start with a hunger for more 
than the bare bones of life —a 
desire to know the How and the 
Why as well as the What. Such 
lively minds take naturally to the 
Guardian, for here is information 
transmuted into knowledge, 
knowledge given the extra 
dimensions of wisdom. Were you 


born a Guardian reader ? 


THE GUARDIAN 
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HEALTH 


the big leap forward 


UCH OF THE News from Africa nowa- 

days is bad news, but there is good 
news too. Let facts have a hearing. The 
health of seven million Africans was a 
major responsibility taken over by the 
Federal Government when the three coun- 
tries of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland joined together in 19§3. 
They had to fight diseas¢ in many forms 
—and over a vast area. But they had 
two massive advantages. They had a real 
determination to give the African the best 
possible chance of a healthy life. And Federa- 
tion provided the means to bring this about. 
For the first time Central Africa had a 
unified health plan. For the first time people 
could think big in health matters—and get 
big results. Here is the story of seven 
momentous years. 


Health expenditure doubled 


Much more money was needed and the 
success of the Federal Government in pro- 
viding it is shown by these figures. In 1953 
expenditure on health for the three terri- 
tories was about 4] million pounds—by 
1960 this had been increased to over 9 
million pounds. The greatest increase was 
in Nyasaland, where health expenditure 
has trebled in the last seven years. 
The most modern hospitals, the most ad- 
vanced equipment for all types of treatment, 
the whole network of state aid to the sick and 
injured—they are all at the disposal of the 
African. And this policy has produced 
results. In seven years there has been a 
sharp rise in the African expectation of life. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER * RHODESIA HOUSE: STRAND: LONDON’ W.C.2 
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NEW HOSPITALS FOR AFRICANS 


The Liewellin Hospital at Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia, ts one of the ultra-modern central hos- 
pitals built for all races during the 1950's. 


Many more Africans are enjoying a uscful 


and healthy old age. Further great improve- 
ments are expected as the new health policy 
gathers momentum. 


Partnership against disease 


European skill and resources behind the 


| African desire to learn: these are the forces 


that are making the health service work. 
It is partnership in progress. The big task 
for the Federal Government js to train 
Africans as doctors, nurses and medical 
orderlies to take their place in the fight 
against disease. Medical workers of ali 
races are being trained in the Federation’s 
hospitals. Plans are now well advanced to 
establish a medical school at the multi- 
racial University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland at Salisbury. Associated with it 
will be a new multi-racial teaching hospital to 
be built shortly by the Federal Government. 


Battle against disease in the bush 


There remains the greatest problem—to fight 
disease in the undeveloped districts. The 
attack is many-sided: the mobile hygicne 
units that go deep into the rural areas to 
fight disease at its source, the rural dispens- 
aries, the clinics and subsidised medical 
missions, and an ever-growing network of 
hospitals. 





**THE PATIENT 1S DOING WELL” 
The health of African children is the trust of 
African and European doctors and nurses working 
side by side. 


Health is only one of many ficids in 
which tremendous progress has been 
made since Federation. African wages 
and salaries have been raised. 50°, 
more African children are now at 
school. A non-racial franchise has been 


introduced. The Federation has already 


achieved much in Central Africa. It 
appreciates—perhaps more than any- 
one—how much remains to be done. 
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Take a new look.. 


Take millions of new looks! Because the new RADIO TIMES has the largest circu- 
lation and readership of any publication in the country. Take a new look at the new 
day-by-day RADIO TiMES--Look at the extra pages! Look at the new features, pictures 
and gossip intermingled with programmes. See how editorial, Television and Sound 
pages together givé maximum reader interest to each daily section. Before you realise 
it, the new look has become a long look; there is so much more to read throughout 
its nine day's life. } | 

More for the reader, more for the advertiser. It's time to take a new look at your 
advertising schedules. 


at the new: Cerner 
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Driving on Two 
Brakes 


HE new Chancellor of the Exchequer received a surprisingly warm ovation 
from the Conservative party conference for a rather dull speech last week. 
Perhaps this is fair compensation for the fact that he is currently receiving 
unjustly heated criticism from British industrialists for his handling of a very 
tricky economic situation. That criticism is likely to increase now that another 
Thursday has passed with no reduction in Bank rate, and at a time when reports 
about the economic prospect from America (see page 349) vary from an official 
air of very mild hopefulness to a wider unofficial expectation that activity there 
may continue to sag or drift downwards. 

In view of Britain's disappointing export figures, Mr Selwyn Lloyd's wisest 
course is not to seek to judge which school of opinion in America is most tikely 
to be right, but to judge which British reaction to a situation of uncertainty would 
be most dangerous. If the official body of optimists in America are right— 
those who say that all that has befallen the United States is an inventory recession 
which has already nearly run its course—by far the best policy for Britain to follow 
is to stick to its present restraints on domestic consumption, so that there will 
still be some slack of productive capacity in being ready to take advantage of the 
coming revival in export demand. 

If the pessimists in America are right—those who are saying (although, if they 
happen to be Republican bankers, not very loudly) that America may become 
stuck with a longer period of stagnation or recession—Britain should soon 
consider reflating on its own account rather than let its slack productive resources 
continue to run to waste ; but it is unlikely that a few more weeks of delay 
could lead to great misfortune, because it is easier in the present state of British 
political economy to turn taps on belatedly than it is to turn them off again. On 
balance, in deciding to follow a policy of caution before removing restraints, Mr 
Lioyd is taking the course fraught with the smaller dangers. 

What is more controversial is whether the two main weapons of restraint 
on which he is at present relying for the continuing credit squeeze in Britain— 
the 6 per cent Bank rate and the hire purchase restrictions—are the right weapons 
to use just now. There is more muddle and misconception about this than about 
any other domestic economic problem. The truth is that there is a confluence 
of paradoxes for Mr Lloyd here. The paradox about a high Bank rate is that 
it is a peculiarly valuable weapon for Britain to use at the present stage of its 
inherited commercial structure, but that short-term circumstances may soon make 
it advisable to bring the rate down. The paradox about tight hire purchase 
restrictions is that they are a peculiarly stupid weapon for Britain to use at the 
present stage of its developing industrial revolution, but that short-term circum- 
stances may make it difficult to remove or mitigate them yet awhile. 

The most obvious lesson of the summer and autumn of 1960 is that those who 
believe in the efficacy of Bank rate as a weapon of economic control have once 
again had the laugh over those who regard it as old-fashioned or inefficient or 
insufficiently clever. In each of the last eight months, during a period when the 
country has been in current balance of payments deficit, Britain's gold and dollar 
reserves have risen—wholly because high interest rates here have made it profit- 
able for foreigners to move loanable funds to London. The result is that those who 
up to midsummer were attacking the weapon of a high Bank rate, because they 
said that it would do terrible things to investment and full employment and that 




















Fié 


| employment and 


it would work far too slowly to avert sudden emergencies, had 
turned round by late summer to attacking it because they said 
that it was purely a sudden emergency weapon which was so 
meretricious that it could have any real effects on over- 
at all. Now, in early autumn, 


again. 

The truth is that a high Bank rate has the same effects as 
other weapons of restraint, but that it exerts them on the 
foreign exchange market first. It is ore a peculiarly 
valuable shotgun for use in times of ing emergency (it 
was better to have a 6 per cent rate this summer than run any 
risk of an autumn crisis and an autumn budget) and also the 
right sort of discipline for a country in Britain’s present posi- 
tion toha . A main reason why Britain is constantly tending 
to lend more abroad than it earns from current tradé is that it 
possesses in the London capital market, in the sterling system 
and the Commonwealth connection the best mechanisms in the 
world for pumping out loanable funds to a large part of the 
developing world. Some advocates of direct controls seek to 
invent sledgehammers to break up this system, but that would 
obviously be a pity. It would be much more sensible to con- 
tinue to make use of the mechanism, but to charge more for 
it; to keep in being high British interest rates in order to 
attract foreign investment funds hither and to ration foreign 

hence ; to recognise that, within limits, it is the 
function of a banking nation to borrow short and lend longer. 

The objection to this medicine is not that it need neces- 
sarily impede Britain’s own development. By keeping Bank 
rate up, but putting selected tax rates down, Britain could 
enjoy a much more dynamic economy. The objection is that 
Bank rate sometimes works too well in attracting funds from 
important and friendly foreign countries at awkward moments 
in their own trade cycles. 


RISK of this sort arises at the moment. Last January 

Bank rates in London, Frankfurt, Paris and New York 
all stood in equality at 4 per cent. Now the relevant rates are 
6 per cent in London, 5 per cent in Frankfurt, 34 per cent 
in Paris and 3 per cent in New York. There has been a great 
deal of international bad temper that the Germans have put 
their Bank rate so high, at a time when the success of their 
export effort has made it unnecessary for them to attract funds 
from abroad. There is, of course, some inconsistency in this 
bad temper: a main reason why the Germans havé succeeded 
in their export drive is that they have consistently relied on 
high interest rates as a principal weapon of internal economic 
control. Nevertheless, there is some truth in the complaint 
that high interest rates in both London and Frankfurt are 
impeding, the Americans at an awkward time. America’s 
eee ttn sat aamaddn ae a reeds 

action against recession ; the monetary policy of the Federal 
Reserve is the one active reflationary weapon that America 
can deploy, but the “ Fed ” cannot put interest rates below a 
certain level without causing a further outflow of funds to 
London and Frankfurt. If, as a result, counter-action against 
recession in América is impeded, it could lead to an undesirable 
outburst of protectionist feeling there once the new Admini- 
stration takes office. This is the main reason why a drop in 
interest rates in Frankfurt, followed by a similar drop in 
London, might be wise policy now. 
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‘If British Bank rate is reduced in the next few weeks, this 
might postpone the time when Mr Selwyn Lloyd feels able to 

‘ afford ” a relaxation of hire purchase restrictions too. From 
the point of view of sensible management of the economy, this 
would be a pity.| The distinguishing feature of hire purchase 
restrictions is that they lead to a sharp and immediate fall in 
consumption when they are imposed, and conversely a sharp 
and immediate rise in consumption when they are relaxed; 
but that, after this immediate impact they leave total purchas- 
ing power unaffected, although they divert demand with wildly 
distorting consequences away from durable goods towards 
softer goods. It has taken Britain a long time to realise that. its 
invitation: of these distortions been one of its worst 
mistakes in economic policy in t years. 

Some of the durable goods industries which are hit by these 
restrictions are the major expansionary industries of the new 
technological revolution, others are much less fortunately 
placed ; it is a usual complaint that it is unfair that restrictions 
designed to check the prosperous motor car industry in its 
rampaging forward march should at the same time accidentally 
injure firms engaged in hard-pressed industries like the 
manufacture of gas ovens. But, in fact, it is the way in which 
hire purchase restrictions have concentrated the main force 
of temporary disinflation'on to the most dynamic industries 
like motor cars that has been the most obviously egregious 
economic error of 1960. This mistake was also made in 1956- 
58 ; in some earlier years “ differential * purchase tax increases 
on the most prosperous industries had the same sort of effect. 
When a dynamically expanding industry is checked by these 
restrictions, it knows perfectly well that good times will come 
back to it later. It therefore does not need to overhaul its 
whole sales structure to seek new markets abroad, but can sit 
back and wait for buoyant markets to return at home. An 
industry in the middle of a secular boom is much less likely 
than most other industries to release its workers for use 
elsewhere during a squeeze, but maintains a large number of 
them on uneconomic four-day weeks instead. 


7 most valuable long-term reform that could now be 
made in Britain’s system of economic management would 
be to reduce hire purchase controls\to a simple and stable 
statute laying down minimum down payments and maximum 
instalment periods—as a social safeguard, not as an economic 
weapon of restriction; and then to resolve never to vary them 
again as a means of attempted deflation or reflation. The 
best outcome from 1960 would be if Mr Lloyd were now to 
acquire some wider and more general restraint on consumption 
in their place. Two such general restraints have been con- 
sidered from time to time, but never implemented. One 
device, which the new Lord Amory was once credited with 
favouring, would be to merge purchase tax into a flat rate 
sales tax, and allow it to be varied by Treasury order when 
circumstances seemed appropriate. But, in his budget speech 
in 1959, Mr Amory admitted that the political objections to a 
flat rate sales tax were very oe and the economic objec- 
tions to use of this weapon as a quickly-changing regulator are 


almost as strong. Whenever the situation seemed inflationary, 
the newspapers would say that the “ next change in sales tax 
rates seems likely to be upwards,” thus encouraging people 
to hurry forward and buy; when the situation seemed defla- 
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tionary, the papers would say that “ sales tax may be reduced 
soon,’ thus encouraging people to hold off from the market. 
This is the reverse of the desirable pattern. 

The second possible general restraint on consumption would 
seem far preferable. This would be for the Treasury to use 
its powers under the 1948 National Insurance Act to impose 
a surcharge on employees’ and employers’ weekly insurance 
contributions by Statutory order. With this variable weapon 
against consumption to hand, together with the weekly possi- 
bility of changing Bank rate, the Chancellor would at last have 


No Use Crying 
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a flexible system of swift economic control. The wartime 
white paper on full employment suggested that the national 
insurance scheme should be used in this way. 

The Queen’s Speech in ten days’ time ‘s to announce a new 
National Insurance Bill, in order to raise old age pensions and 
insurance contributions. Would it really be impossible to use 
the occasion of this bill to announce that henceforth Treasury 
surcharges will be made on these contributions at times when 
consumption is running too high, and thus forge for the new 
Chancellor a useful new tool for his main job ? 


The clinching decision about the next summit cannot be taken 
by anyone except Mr Eisenhower's successor 


“Wr is no good crying over spilt summits,” the Prime 
Minister told the Conservatives at Scarborough last 
Saturday. Mr Macmillan frankly recorded the “ griev- 

ous disappointment ™ of the debacle in May and the worsening 

of the situation, both through the breaking off of negotiations 
between Russia and the West and through the abuse of the 
current United Nations Assembly as a sounding-board for 
recrimination. But he insisted on the need to persist in 
seeking, through negotiations conducted with a minimum of 
polemics, “a gradual transformation” to which “ peace and 
growing contacts between the twokoncepts ” could contribute. 

For the present, “our purpose must be to try to get back to 

the mood of last spring.” 

None of this may have been very inspiringly put, but its 
upshot is interesting. Mr Macmillan’s encounters with Mr 
Khrushchev in New York do not seem to have discouraged 
him ; on the contrary, they appear to have left him with a 
reasonably clear perspective of the work to be done in inter- 
national negotiation in the months to come, There must, he 
sud, be a resumption of east-west negotiation on Germany 
and Berlin. He recalled that after the failure in Paris in May 
the three western heads of government had jointly declared 
themselves in favour of a further “ summit for this as well 
as other purposes.” As for disarmament, he acknowledged 
that the Russians had rejected his suggestion of an expert 
group to get down to practical methods, but said he would 
continue to try to explain to them the reasons why “ practical 
discussions of the technical details must go hand in hand with 
broad discussions of wide principle.” It was right and proper 
for “the whole body of the United Nations” to debate a 
matter of interest to every nation, but such debate could be 
only in general terms ; some smaller and more efficient group 
was also needed. 

It is no secret that the British zeal for an early resumption 
of summitry is not shared by the other western governments. 
In Bonn, objections to Mr Macmillan’s proposals have already 
been aired in official statements. In Paris, the silence is frigid ; 
in the United States, both Mr Nixon and Mr Kennedy have 
spoken of the need for solid preparation before there is any 
more climbing. In this sense, the atmosphere now resembles 
that of the spring of 1959, when the Prime Minister's journey 
to Moscow was regarded by Britain's allies with notable cool- 
ness, rather than that of last spring. 


Nor may it be overlooked that Mr Khrushchev’s present 
approach to summitry does not quite correspond to Mr 
Macmillan’s. In New York, the Soviet leader made public his 
personal version of his conversations with the Prime Minister. 
This was that he had received from Mr Macmillan an “ assur- 
ance’ that another summit meeting would be held soon after 
the new American president took office. He referred to it, 
moreover, as a meeting to be devoted entirely to Germany 
and Berlin. The British denial was prompt. Indeed, it is 
obvious that Mr Macmillan could not possibly have committed 
the other western governments to definite agreement on the 
timing or content of a summit meeting; nor can such a 
commitment be obtained until some time after the American 
presidential election on November 8th. 


y can reasonably be assumed that Mr Khrushchev is in 


fact perfectly aware of these considerations. His latest 
tactics on the disarmament question proceed from the blunt 
assumption that nothing can be done until a new president is 
in the saddle in Washington. Thus he has, in effect, proposed 
that this session of the United Nations Assembly should set 
aside disarmament as a matter to be taken up again at a special 
session in the new year—a session to which he would once 
again like to bring as many heads of government as possible. 
His claim to have received a British “assurance” of 
another summit may have sprung from what Mr Macmillan, at 
Scarborough, amiably described as “ his natural exuberance.” 
It may have been inspired by a rather naughtier wish to snarl 
up the relations between the western governments. (When 
is it going to dawn on Mr Khrushchev that, if he really wants 
to get where he claims to want to get, he will have tp give 
up the piquant sport of trying to divide the West and concen- 
trate instead on helping it to agree with itself as a preliminary 
to-agreement with Russia ?) But Mr Khrushchev’s claim also 
reflects the general background of the Soviet line on Berlin 
during the past two years. 
The Soviet leader’s public and private utterances in New 
York coincided on one theme at least, the insistence on keeping 
alive the threat to withdraw recognition of western rights in 


_west Berlin by signing a separate treaty with the east German 


government ; true, he extended his time-limit once more, 
provided the western heads of government were willing to 








at another summit carly next year. The sword of 
that thus remains suspended over the heads of the 
and of their western protectors, necessarily requires 
mae viahren dinner however slender. Mr 
Khrushchev, who in practice has shown little more eagerness 
to see it drop than has the West, may feel a need to depict 
the sustaining cord as a reasonably stout one by playing up 
the degree of definiteness already to be attached to an carly 
summit meeting. 

However that may be, his version of the New York con- 
versations, together with the gently admonishing finger that 
Mr Macmillan wagged at him from Scarborough, has sufficed 
to set off the usual chain reaction of speculation and additional 
admonition. Not surprisingly, the most acid reaction has 
come from Bonn. Dr Adenauer’s chief spokesman, Herr von 
Eckardt, announced on Monday the west German govern- 
ment’s opposition to a summit conference being held without 
the preliminary negotiation of some basis of possible agree- 
ment with Russia. The idea of a summit devoted to the 
questions of Berlin and Germany was also opposed ; Herr 
von Eckardt recalled that the west German government had 
always held that these questions ought to be discussed in 
connection with broader world issues. It is to be presumed 
that Dr Adenauer would in fact prefer to see the heads of 
government discuss disarmament. 

After Mr Macmillan’s stout defence of west Germany in 
his United Nations speech—a defence that brought down on 
his head the customary storm of dissent from the communist 
powers—it seems unlikely that Bonn’s distrust of his intentions 
goes very deep. What remains to be seen is whether the 
expressed German opposition to the Prime Minister’s new 
summit project is an insuperable obstacle, or merely an\ initial 
posture of bristling wariness, of a kind that skilful coaxing 
might change. Mr Macmillan is in no great hurry. His 
private letters sent last week to Dr Adenauer and General 
de Gaulle contained no proposals for early consultation. 
Opportunities for such consultation are envisaged in London 
as a natural feature of the complex of western meetings 
scheduled for December in Paris. 


Ht 
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As yet there does not seem to be any firm foundation for 
the much bruited téte-d-téte between Dr Adenauer and the 
Prime Minister ; it would appear, however, that such a meeting 
would be more likely to yield some result if it were held after, 
and not before, the identity of the next United States president 
is known next month. For the present lame-duck status of 
Washington ought not to encourage any illusions in other 
western capitals about where the reality of power chiefly 
resides. It is primarily American power that now protects 
west Berlin ; and it is the United States that will make the 


ultimate decision whether a disarmament agreement with 


Russia is either feasible or desirable. 

This is not an argument for the total abandonment of 
summitry on a four-power basis (Berlin is still a four-power 
responsibility) ; nor for total abstention from diplomatic initia- 
tive on the part of America’s allies (Mr Macmillan’s perform- 
ance at the United Nations was useful, and deserved the 
applause, including American applause, that it got). But it 
is a compelling argument for taking full account of America’s 
necessarily leading réle in the calculations that other western 
governments must now make about next year’s diplomacy. 
While Britain alone cannot drag unwilling partners to a new 
summit, neither west Germany nor France, nor both of them 
together, can exercise an absolute veto on a renewal of Soviet- 
American contacts if the next United States president is 
minded to renew them. 

There is still more than a little that the west European allies 
can, and should, do at this stage. Mr Macmillan has now set 
himself two tasks—to roll the summit stone back up the hill, 
and to clear up his relations with continental western Europe 
—which are not going to go at all easily together. Certainly 
the two cannot be pursued without reference to each other. 
But it should be possible for London, Paris and Bonn to find 
out how much common ground there really is among them on 
these matters. They will not reach unanimity on everything, 
but'they can spare Mr Eisenhower's successor the avoidable 
complication of finding each of them pulling him in a different 
direction as if the others did not exist. The clinching decision 
will still be his. 


London’s Opportunity 


The report of the Royal Commission on London's 
government deserves great praise—and the speediest 
possible implementation 


LL who are interested in the vitality of our democracy and 
A in the future of representative institutions should 
read the excellent report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in Greater London.* The commission has 
produced a bold and intelligent plan which is based upon a 
lively appreciation of the virtues, problems, and inadequacies 
of local government as it now exists. From the beginning of 
their inquiries Sir Edwin Herbert and his colleagues have been 
under considerable pressure to leave the present system much 
as itis. Most of the entrenched local authorities would them- 
selves prefer that course ; any worthwhile reorganisation has to 
contend with a multitude of vested interests, a mass of 
inertias, and awkward political issues. Only a few of 
* Cmnd. 1164. HMSO. 28s. 





the numerous witnesses (most notably a group from the 
London School of Economics, whose views have clearly been 
influential) had any suggestions for general reform. But the 
commission has still found the courage to propose it. As its 
cogent and often witty report makes clear, mere tinkering with 
the present system will not suffice. 

The commission's plan is based upon the simple but far- 
reaching proposition that London is one large city. The 
London County Council administers an area which was 
London sixty years ago, but which nobody save the LCC 
equates with London today. The new Council for Greater 
London, which ‘the commission proposes, would govern an 
area of roughly 15 miles radius from Charing Cross, containing 
nearly 84 million people. It would comprise all the built-up 
area within the metropolitan green belt. The Greater London 
Council would consist of 115 members, one for each parliz 
mentary constituency in Greater London, and would be elected 
(as the LCC now is) every three years. Its most important 
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functions would be town planning, main highways, traffic 
management, education, and fire services. Town planning 
and education, however, would be shared with the boroughs, 

The second half of the commission’s plan seeks to replace 
London’s medley of almost 100 smaller local authorities of 
various types with about §2 boroughs. The theory is that as 
many services as possible ought to be run at a local level, but 
that each borough must be large ‘enough to operate health, 
housing and other services efficiently. Some of the proposed 
boroughs would correspond to existing units (e.g. Harrow), 
others would be amalgamations (e.g. Hampstead and St 
Pancras). The City of London would retain its identity as a 
separate borough with special dignities. The three county 
boroughs in the area—Croydon and the two Hams, East and 
West—would lose their county borough status and become 
London boroughs like all the others. But each London 
borough would have between about 100,000 and 250,000 
people and would be a much more important body than a 
non-county borough now is. The exact number and areas 
of the boroughs would need further investigation. 


HESE proposals are certain to be attacked from two view- 

points. First, it will be said that the proposed Greater 
London Council is much too big to be acceptable as a local 
authority. In\actual fact it would be no bigger than the city 
government of New York ; and, unlike New York, most of 
the work would be done lower down, by the boroughs. In 
any event, it has been obvious for years that London has 
urgent problems of traffic, highways, and planning (among 
other things) which demand prompt and concerted action. If 
no Greater London local authority is set up to tackle them, the 
Government will have to tackle them itself. At present half 
a dozen different ministries are concerned with vital services in 
London, and the only real way to co-ordinate them in White- 
hall would be to create a Ministry for London. This would 
be a thoroughly bad arrangement. It would necessitate further 
co-ordination with other departments and local authorities, 
and it would upset the Government's objectivity and impar- 
tiality over questions concerned with local services. 

It would also finally destroy the capacity of Londoners to 
look after their own affairs. That capacity may be difficult to 
exercise, but it is not intrinsically hopeless. As the commission 
very rightly recognises, local institutions should be adapted 
to the needs of an area—not vice versa. Services in London 
will get better and more co-ordinated treatment if there is an 
elected body looking after them; and in the nature of the case 
its size must be big. The choice of parliamentary constituen- 
cies as the units to elect councillors is also wise, although the 
payment of Greater London councillors, which the commission 
rejects, will probably prove to be necessary. 

Secondly, the commission’s plan will be attacked from a 
party political standpoint. It entails the abolition of the 
present counties of London and Middlesex. The other home 
counties would shed their metropolitan parts, but would be 
able to survive ; and the addition of their affluent suburbs 
to Greater London would tend to bring a flock of new Tory 
voters into elections for London’s government. The existing 
London County Council is the pride of the Labour party, and 
that party’s present depressed state may incline it to behave 
like a tiger faced with the snatching of its one remaining cub. 

Party politics, however, should be irrelevant to the issue. 
The purpose of reform is not, and should not be, to produce 
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a Conservative Greater London Council ; nobody really knows 
what political colour this council will be in years ahead, and 
for that matter nobody knows whether the existing LCC may 
not swing from Labour to Tory at next year’s county elections. 
Equally, reform is certainly not intended as a condemnation of 
Labour's past handling of the LCC which, as the commission 
states, “ stands very high among the municipal governments 
of the world.” 

On some important questions of detail, the commission’s 
plan will require close examination. It is quite right to 
advocate that powers should be shared between the Greater 
London Council and the boroughs, rather than being delegated 
from the top downwards. But “ sharing ” also has its problems. 
For housing, the big authority would be responsible for “ over- 
spill” and large-scale redevelopment, leaving the rest to the 
boroughs; this should work well. For towa planning, the top 
authority would prepare the plan, but the boroughs would 
have almost complete discretion over the handling of planning 
applications, except as regards central London; this might 
work, but is more questionable. For education, the Greater 
London Council would be generally responsible for finance, 
employment, co-ordination, and standards, but the detailed 
administration of the schools would be a matter for the 
boroughs. This arrangement might work smoothly, but educa- 


tion is so vitally important that closer examination will be 
needed. 


NE other main criticism of the commission’s report is pos- 

sible. Bold as it is, is it bold enough? Greater London is 
already declining in population, while the surrounding région 
is growing rapidly. The London of the future will extend not 
1§ miles from Piccadilly, but 40 miles from it; and within its 
main built-up core the best units for local government may 
become—may in fact already be—much larger than the com- 
mission’s enlarged boroughs. From this viewpoint, a still 
broader pattern of government, in which planning, highways 
and some other services were handled at the regional level— 
and education, health, etc., were handled by bodies perhaps 
half the size of the present LCC—might make better sense. 
To have recommended any such concept would have gon¢ 
beyond the commission's terms of reference; and the cynic 
may also reflect that it is hard enough to bring local govern- 
ment up to date without trying to move, even slightly, ahead 
of the times. 

Be this as it may, the commission’s plan is at any rate far 
superior to any lesser alternative. There will be plenty of 
pressure against the report, both from vested interests and 
from those who are content that the present system “ works ” 
—after a fashion. But nobody can read this report and believe 
it works well. If the plan is rejected, there is little doubt that 
local government in London will sink further into muddle and 
inefficiency. Government departments will intervene more 
and more over roads, traffic, planning and other matters; but 
their interventions will be occasional and ad hoc, and the main 
effect will be further muddle. One of the report’s most im- 
portant proposals is that the Greater London Council should 
have an intelligence department, which would survey all 
questions of planning and development. In this and other 
ways, Londoners can get a new opportunity to manage their 
affairs effectively. The whole future of effective and demo- 
cratic government in the large cities of the world turns in no 
small measure upon what is done with this report. 
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Death of a Millionaire 


T is terribly sad to have said goodbye 
to the News Chronicle (and to London's 


the advertisements got on the footing of 
the inflated mass sales. This was the 
upward spiral that gave British newspapers 
the largest circulations and the lowest sell- 
ing prices in the world. But for the 
unsuccessful in the race for sheer size the 


spiral is remorselessly downward. The 


te roy a, lags -. the selling race falls 

the queue for advertisements, has 
then to reduce the number of pages it can 
afford to t, loses still more sales as a 
result, f still further behind in the 
advertisement queue, and so on again, until 
it goes out of business. So it has been with 
the News Chronicle, which has now 
succumbed, even though it had well over a 
million readers ; so it has been with the 
Daily Herald, which has been kept alive 
by a blood transfusion from the large 
resources of Odhams. 

Before the war the magic number for 
success in the race was two million readers, 
which the Daily Herald reached first, though 
others then raced past it. Now two million 
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is not the ceiling but the floor, below which 
popular newspa have to struggle to live. 
It is the nu from which the Daily 
Herald plummetted down, and which the 
News Chronicle never got in sight. It is 
the number at which, before Tuesday 
when it carried the sub-name News 
Chronicle like a captured banner at its mast- 
head, the Daily Mail stood. 


_ Whodunit ? 


OULD the conductors of the News 

Chronicle, before this, have escaped 
from this predicament, cither by altering 
the character or price of their product or 
by a copious transfusion of finance and, 
especially, good and determined manage- 
ment? No outsider can possibly say. 
Certainly it would seem that, some years 
ago at any rate, they could have tried much 
harder—with much more sense of direction, 
and a greater readiness if at all possible to 
furnish the working capital and to foot the 
deficits while a purposive campaign to sur- 
vive was waged. e deficits which have 
killed the News Chronicle were not the 
expenses of any campaign at all, but simply 
the steady ebbing-away of the a life- 
blood. Earlier, it may well be, the managers 
of the News Chronicle might have sought to 
halt the slide by reall a up their 
minds about the kind of paper they wanted 
it to be and about the resources that the 
attempt to survive would require. But this 
week—even though the circulation was still 
about as large as that of the prosperous 
Daily Telegraph, with its; special magnet 
for remunerative advertising—the end had 
plainly come. And it had come, too, for 
the Star which, operating alone, could not 
have turned its deficits into profits, despite 
its 7§0,000 readers. 

The bid of the Liberals to save the News 
Chronicle not only came too late ; it was 
also founded, if reports are right, on a large 
underestimate of the cost of any attempt to 
nurse the News Chronicle |back to financial 
health. The sum of more than {1, 500,000 
which Associated Newspapers are paying 
for the titles and properties of the two 


victims (and for as miany of their readers, 
as can be kept) was no more than the sum = 
needed to close the two papers down—to\ 


meet the responsibilities for joners and 
staff which Mr L. J. bury and his 
colleagues have kept first in mind all along, 
and which in the end dictated both the 
method and the timing of the closure. To 
have tried, as Odhams are doing with the 
Daily Herald, to keep the papers going, with 
any hope, would have called for twice as 


/ 


‘different as the 
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much—at the very least—and funds would 
still have been needed for staff com 

tion in the event of failure after all. Such 
are the economics of popular journalism in 
Britain, with all their implications for the 
character and objectives of the larger part 
of the British press. 


Cui Bono? 


W HO gains from this disaster ? First in 
the field, of course, is the Daily Mail 
which suddenly on Tuesday could stake its 
claim to the deprived News Chronicle 
readers, and would be sitting comfortably 
above the two million floor if it could keep 
any large proportion of them. The Daily 

al is a popular paper with an adult 
manner and a knack of communicating its 
commonsense appraisal of news and views 
to a many-headed readership, the kind of 
paper that some people say the New, 
Chronicle might have tried harder to be, 
and its Conservatism is nowadays urbane 
and open-minded. 

If the merger were meant to be a real 
marriage, and not simply the last formal 
and expedient obsequy, the result could 
conceivably be a worthwhile paper of the 
extreme, not the dead, centre, alt the News 
Chronicle would not have died altogether in 
vain. But ‘this is not how Liberals can be 
expected to see it: to them the swallowing 
of the News Chronicle in the Tory embrace 
is frank betrayal, icularly when 
Liberalism is raising its anew ; and no 
doubt many of the readers who have had 
the option thrust upon them will feel this 
way. 

What better ‘ole is there? The Daily 
Herald, with its new Lib-Lab editor, is 
whistling already for recruits in its campaign 
to stay alive and would have liked, ‘for this 
reason, to have performed the last rites itself, 
instead of the Daily Mail ; but to other 
Liberals this move, too, would be betrayal, 
and Mr Beavan has still to make the Daily , 
Herald the good newspaper it will have to be 
to survive. The leaden Liberal cry now is 
“bring the Guardian to London,” as rio 
doubt it will be brought ; but the Guardian, 
which is doing so well in the steady advance 
of the smaller selling and higher-priced so- 
called “ quality” Papers, is not really 
shaped now to take over amy massive new 
responsibility. In fact the News Chronicle 
readership is likely to flow in many direc- 
tions, with some it ebbing away 
altogether. At a guess, the Daily Mail, with 
the familiar News Chronicle features and 
cartoons, will keep a lot, the Daily Herald 
will get some, and so will the Guardian ; 
but there will be pickings, too, for papers as 
ily Telegraph and, 
surprisingly perhaps, the Daily Express. 
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Drinking Hours 


The Government apparently intends to 
make only a relatively cautious change in Britain’s 
archaic licensing laws 


HE Government's Licensing Bill, which will be intro- 

duced early next session, will be a further step towards 

the objective which Mr Butler set before the Conserva- 
tive conference at Scarborough last week of reforming those 
parts of our laws which are out of touch with contemporary 
social conditions. 

English licensing laws date back to the fifteenth century. 
The first attempt to control the drink trade was made in 1495. 
when any two justices were empowered to close disorderly 
ale houses or to take sureties from their keepers to be of good 
behaviour. This evidently proved ineffective, for in 1552 a 
new and more stringent statute forbade anyone to keep a 
common ale house without first obtaining a licence from the 
justices. Licensing of retailers has remained ever since. In 
the gin-drinking days of the eighteenth century the govern- 
ment resorted to the second method of control which has since 
become traditional—a high tax on the manufacture of spirits. 

During the nineteenth century government policy went 
through various vicissitudes, veering from the Duke of 
Wellington’s Act of 1830 (which allowed unrestricted sale of 
beer) to the statute of 1869 (which once again required beer 
houses to be strictly licensed). Opening hours were con- 
trolled, but until the 1914-18 war they were very liberal. 
Then the sudden rise in heavy drinking as the result of higher 
wages led to drastic curtailment: “ permitted hours ” for pubs 
were reduced from 17 hours each week-day to 54 hours. After 
the war this emergency measure was somewhat relaxed, but 
the long drinking hours of Victorian England have never been 
allowed to return. 

Today the sale and consumption in public of alcoholic 
beverages may take place only during “ permitted hours.” In 
the London area these run for nine hours between 11 a.m. and 
IT p.m., with a compulsory break of two hours after midday. 
the licensing justices have a discretion to distribute the nine 
hours within the period. Elsewhere in England and Wales 
the drinking period is limited to eight hours and must finish 
by either 10 p.m. or 10.30 p.m. On Sundays, five’ hours is 
the permitted maximum everywhere in England and public 
houses must close by 10 p.m. Since 1881 no Sunday opening 
at all has been allowed in Wales, while in Scotland Sunday 
drinks may be served only to — are comically called bona 
fide travellers. 

Everywhere in Britain a enti “supper hour certificate ~ 
may be granted to hotels and restaurants. It allows liquor to 
be supplied with meals on weekdays up to one hour after per- 
mitted hours, as long as the dining-room is kept separate from 
any bar. In practice, the period is rather longer, as half-an- 
hour’s grace is allowed for consumption. This principle has 
been extended in the London area where, since 1949, hotels 
and restaurants fulfilling certain conditions and supplying 
“ substantial refreshment ” may be allowed (om Mondays to 
Fridays) to serve drinks until 2 a.m. 

Residents in hotels, but not their guests, may be served with 
drinks at any time. Club owners and members, although kept 


within the limits of the permitted hours, may arrange them 
with more flexibility than tavern keepers. Public houses 
are also forbidden to allow children under 14 on the premises 
or to serve alcoholic drink for consumption on the premises 
to those under 18. Credit may not be given to customers. 
Applications for licences must be made before special justices 
at the “ Brewster” sessions in February and are subject to 
annual renewal. Refusal of a new licence is (anomalously) 
final, but an appeal may be made against denial of renewal 

Does this complicated system of restrictions serve any useful 
purpose ? Drunkenness as a gational vice has declined 
dramatically since the beginning of the century. Convictions 
have been reduced from 209,385 in 1904 to 65,187 in 1959. 
despite the rise in the population. The per caput consump- 
tion of beer and spirits has also fallen heavily. Since 1938, 
it is true, convictions for drunkenness have risen somewhat 
more than in proportion to the population; and most disturb- 
ingly, convictions of those under 21 have doubled since 1953. 
Compared with most periods in the past, however, the English 
nation is today reasonably sober. Licensing has certainly con- 
tributed to sobriety, but so have (conspicuously) high taxation 
and the now almost forgotten but once enthusiastic temperance 
campaigns. Most important of all, one may guess, has been 
the change in social conditions, the improved standard of 
living and the consequent provision of alternative means of 
recreation. The cinema, sport, motoring and television have 
proved formidable rivals to heavy drinking. 


Te proposals in the Government's new bill, although they 
will take these social changes into account, will probably 
not be very revolutionary. The principal change in the per- 
mitted hours is expected to be the extension of the London 
nine-hour period to the whole country—with a compulsory 
afternoon break of two hours and a closing hour, left to the 
justices’ discretion, of either 10.30 p.m. or IT p.m. 

The bill will also seek to check the spawning of undesirable 
drinking clubs. In 1938, 16,951 clubs were in existence in 
England ; by 1959 they had increased to 23,232. The great 
majority of these are well conducted, but some are centres 
for criminal activities. At present anyone can open a club 
on payment of a five shilling registration fee, and if the police 
close it down, it can eatily be reopened under another name. 
Constables have a right of entry into public houses, but are 
allowed entry into a club only if they have a warrant. The 
Government's bill will provide that bona fide clubs, run by 
and for the benefit of their members, will retain their right 
of registration subject only to an annual check that they do 
still come within this category. But new proprietary clubs, run 
for the profit of their owners, will have no automatic right of 
registration and will have to apply in the normal way to the 


themselves into membership clubs, a change that at first sight 
would seem very easy. Perhaps the gap could be closed 
enforcing high standards on “membership checks” as a, 
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condition of granting a licence to any new club at all. 

A major change, which will probably be included in the bill, 
would be the provision of a new kind of restaurant licence. At 
present such licences are virtually the same as public house 
licences, although special conditions may be attached. The 
Government is considering providing a special licence for 
restaurants and hotels which would be granted as of right, 
provided that the premises come up to certain standard speci- 
fications. 
the bill is expected to rectify some irritating anomalies that 
arise under the present law. The privilege of certain London 
restaurants of serving drinks until 2 a.m. will probably be 
extended to the rest of the country, in the interests of tourism 
as well as of provincials. The “ supper hour ” may be extended 
to cover the “luncheon hour.” Hotel residents will probably 
be allowed to buy drinks for their guests at any time. Finally, 
the absurdity which restricts the collection of alcoholic drinks 
by customers from licensed retailers to permitted hours—but 
allows the same retailers to deliver them at any time—will be 
ended. People will at last be allowed to buy and take away 
drinks from liquor shops during normal shopping hours as 
well as “ permitted licensing hours.” 


LL these changes are good as far as they go. Do they go 
far enough ? Very few advocate the complete abolition 

of licensing control. But would there really be any insuperable 
objection to a bill which would provide quite simply for one 
type! of licence, and allow drinks to be served for any nine 
houts of the day between 9 a.m. and 2 a.m., at each publican’s 
discretion? The most serious objection is that, if some pubs 
chose to open earlier and others to close later, this might 
encourage rapid movement by\motor car from one sort of 
pub to the other every evening, to the peril of pedestrians and 
other motorists. This danger is probably exaggerated and 
applies also in some measure to the Government's scheme, 
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Besides introducing this very welcome innovation 
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which, although it does not allow magistrates to vary closing 
times for individual public houses within the same area (save 
for special occasions), does allow a degree of local option. In 
any case, the remedy for drunken driving is to be found not 
in rigid preventive licensing legislation but in stricter road 
traffic laws. 

If the Government cannot bring itself to set the pubs as 
free as this, it might well improve its own scheme at least 
in respect of later closing limits. Could not these be extended 
to midnight? Again, although the 2 a.m. limit for London 
restaurants and night clubs will probably be extended to the 
rest of the country, it will still in effect be limited to the more 
expensive establishments. Why should not this extension be 
made available to public houses equipped to provide musical 
entertainment and prepared to serve light refreshments ? The 
effect of the present law is to make English night life (such 
as it is) the prerogative of the rich. The Government will 
apparently do nothing at present about the absurdity of Welsh 
Sunday closing, presumably because it fears it might offend 
Welsh susceptibilities. Yet it is common knowledge that a 
large part of the Welsh population belongs to Sunday drinking 
clubs. Overhauling of Scotland’s licensing laws is, more 
reasonably, to await the recommendations of Lord Guest's 
committee, which is at present studying them. Apparently 
nothing is to be done either to end—or to extend—the Carlisle 
system of state-managed pubs. These pubs were originally 
introduced to check the insobriety of Irish munition workers 
who presumably have long since moved elsewhere, or drunk 
themselves to death, or settled down. 

The Government’s bill will certainly not be officialdom’s 
last word on the subject. It should not be the public’s last 
word either. The Home Secretary is known to be anxious to 
assess the public’s viewpoint, and to be prepared to liberalise 
his measure if this is the general will. The public, and liberal- 
minded members of parliament, should seize every opportunity 
to let this will be known. 


THE WEEK 








LABOUR 


I T is never safe to predict anything about 
the Labour party, but it looks as if Mr 


Reluctant Challengers 


ahead ; and that next year some réspected 
figure from the centre may emerge, saying 


draft as first challenger, complaining (to no- 
body’s polite incredulity) that people might 
think that he was ambitious. But Mr 
Greenwood’s hat has now been more or less 
forcibly thrown into the ring, and Mr 
{ Greenwood has gone slithering after it. 
Mr Gaitskell’s best hope now is that he 


Gaitskell should clear his first post-Scar- 
borough hurdle fairly easily. com- 
monest curreiit forecast is that whoever 
ee eee ae ee ership 
the week after next will get votes of 
only about 70 of Labour’s 260-odd MPs, 
with a small number of others abstaining. 
The first challenger to come on stage 
may be in a less enviable position than who- 
ever manages to bill himself as the second 

in the . The anti- 


waiting wings 
Gai ites’ best hope is that, after an initial 





sadly that he must offer himself as a 
“unity” candidate, in order to try to 
inherit the fruits of the revolution. 

This is why Mr Wilson, whose sole aim 
now is that Labour’s next leader should be 
Mr Wilson, and who at the beginning of 
the Scarborough conference seemed ready 
to make a challenge, has seemed to be trying 
to evade the draft ever since Mr Gaitskell’s 
“fight again” speech received such loud 
applause from Labour MPs. “ None of us 
knows,” grumbled one left-wing executive 
member last week, “ where Wilson is now. 
Probably at Frognal Gardens.” Even Mr 
Greenwood was none too eager to accept the 





_ his front bench team with leading 


may win the election for the leadership by 
a thumping majority ; that the revulsion 
against Mr Wilson may then allow either 
Mr. Brown or Mr Callaghan to win the 
election for the deputy-leadership ; and that 
the results of the subsequent elections for 
the shadow cabinet may enable him to fill 
ures 
whom he and floating voters can wholly 
trust. If Mr Silverman leads Labour’s ex- 
treme left wing into a separate party, where 
it would almost certainly wither and die 
like the old ILP, that would be greatly to 
Mr Gaitskell’s advantage. But there are an 
awful lot of “ifs” here, and it remains 


| 
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doubtful whether Mr Gaitskell has all of 
the qualities of a: remorseless 
butcher. The tone of his promised early 
statement of “views on the situation now 
confronting the Parliamentary Labour 
Party” will be important. 


Execution by Executive ? 


HE weakest link in Mr Gaitskell’s 
defences is the party's national execu- 
tive. Its members have been elected by 
the annual conference. Some middle 
the-road members of the executive there- 
fore feel—with some justification—that 
they have not the same freedom as the 
Parliamentary Labour has to flout the 
conference’s views. these men of 
Ga cceue Ritaaames cave wake on 
eee it is possible there will be an 
anti Gait majority on the executive. 
The best hope eee 
willing members of any such majority may 
see to it that the executive fulfils its duty 
to conference with a sort of deliberate 
inefficiency. 
The ideal outcome for the Gaitskellites 
would be if the executive were to take a 
very long time to draft any statements on 
defence and even longer to publish them ; 
if it were to recognise that its main con- 
stitutional duty lies in the field of organ- 
isation rather than of policy ; if it were to 
follow the principle—when in doubt—of 
getting lost in a sea of platitudes rather than 
of getting tough with anybody from cither 
side. Some members of the executive are 
quite willing to adopt such a policy, which 
is not very different from the one followed 
—although without deliberate intent—by 
the executive in some other controversies in 
the past. The danger is that other members, 
many of them well-meaning, may not under- 
stand the subtle difference between such a 
policy of ——— and the alternative 
of trying to force “ compromise ” 
a on Mr Gaitskell for the sake of 
“ papering over the cracks.” 
Pg such compromises would not unite 
but erode Mr Gaitskell’s last 
aun ra restoring Labour's fortunes before 
the country. The latest Daily Mail and 
News Chronicle Gallup poll, suggesting that 
there may have been a 7 to 10 per cent 
swing against Labour since the election. 
indicates how tough a task that will be. If 
Mr Gaitskell can get the sort of le - 
needs into the main =— on his 
cabinet, the next _ ing problem Sies 
him may be whether he can upvalue the 
importance of that shadow cabinet in rela- 
tion to the national executive. 


SOVIET UNION 
Mr K’s Hundred Days 


M‘ ee returned home on 
: ber 14th after a record-breaking 
absence of 34 days. To his colleagues in the 


party presidium he must by now be quite | 


a stranger: in the last twelve months he 
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has spent no less than 100 days outside the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union, peregrinating 
from south-east Asia to Manhattan, with 
two trips to Paris in between. One conclu- 
sion can be drawn from all this travel, to 
which holidays and other trips away from 
Moscow have to be added: if Mr Khrush- 
chev is Russia’s ruler, he is often an 
Samu abet aie tienes ene 
pensed with when im 
decisions are taken in et Pa is 
canultr dia ttieatermageetind 

For all the tributes, of the Soviet press, 
Mr Khrushchev has home no more 
than a meagre harvest from the United 
Nations. He can claim to have prepared 
the ground for future changes in the struc- 
ture of the organisation and to have sown 


in Africa. But these are only hopes ; he has 
not returned with the laurels he may well 
have expected. And yet successes in foreign 
arenas would have suited him greatly at this 
stage. The inner communist controversy 
over the policy of the block, described for 
convenience’ sake as the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, is far from ended. Mr Khrushchev’s 
return was promptly followed, on Tuesday, 
by fresh salvoes from Pravda against dog- 
matists “unable to see the great changes 
in life.” There are indications that the 
shots were aimed at prominent Soviet 
figures as well as at their Chinese allies. 

Mr Khrushchev has had to give up, at 
least temporarily, his North Korean trip, 
which was arranged for this month. Perhaps 
he prefers not to venture into this territory 
as! long as his relations with the Chinese 
have not been clarified. The Communist 
leaders from all over the world who will be 
Streaming into Moscow early next month 
for the anniv celebrations of the Octo- 
ber revolution will certainly be concerned 
with this vital problem. So far, under pres- 
sure, Mr Khrushchev has raised his anti- 
western voice and stiffened his African 
policy. But he has stuck to the essentials 
of “ co-existence.” He has still done 
irretrievable about Berlin, keeping this issue 
as both a threat and as an inducement to 
get the western powers to another confer- 
ence. If he is not compelled to yield any 
further to his own opposition, he may ho 
o6 te pushing tie Seas Ghee coal to te 
spring for yet another trip to the summit. 


DEFENCE 


Autumn Manoeuvres 


‘rx annual preliminary haggling over 
the defence estimates erupted into the 
headlines last week merely because. the 
Prime Minister stepped off the Conserva- 
tive conference’s special train at Hatfield 
station to conduct it at Chequers—instead 
of, as usually happens, quietly in Whitehall. 
One reason for this year’s change of venue 
is that the service departments are tending 
to get their bids in earlier and earlier in 
the hope of snatching an advantage. The 
Treasury is pleased to have the extra time 
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to query them, and the Prime Minister is 
increasingly aware that ample time is 
for him to press searching questions about 
innocent-looking proposals aoe might rivet 
millions of pounds of expenditure for 
weapon development on to the national 
budget for years ahead. Conservative poli- 
ticians are also aware that Labour may try 
to make up for its impediment of 
two defence by increasing its a 
on the Government for having none at all. 
There was plenty to fight over in this 
year’s autumn manceuvres at Chequers. The 
Chancellor wants to keep the defence ceil- 
ing to £1,600 million in 1961-62. The ser- 
vice chiefs, though in disagreement on much 
else, ee ee eee 


during trials, is allowing its Polaris lobby to to 
demand that Britain shall go into the mis- 
sile submarine business much earlier than 
the late sixties, which is all that Mr Watkin- 
son has agreed to consider so far; the 
launching of the first Dreadnought atomic 
submarine this week has put the Navy on 
to the offensive. The Royal Air Force, 
which has got happily away with Skybolt 
and the TRT2 low level bomber, is con- 
cerned that the Thor missiles are becom- 
ing obsolete. It is putting out feelers for 
new aircraft both to carry Skvbolt and to 
provide an occupation for the Thor staffs 
when they become redundant. The Army, 
rightly convinced that the public feels that 
it has played Cinderella too long, is taking 
Os cree eee eS ee 
equipment, including the new Vigilant 
anti-tank missile, which is claimed to be the 
ee answer to defence against 

numbers of tanks. 

must have been, however, another 
and grimmer item on the agenda at 
Chequers. That is the certainty that the 


odetahaneioe tones. But it can 

itself that British chickens of ineulerity @ 
independence in detérrents are 
brought home to roost by General 
Gaulle. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


After Monckton 


HERE is little sign that the report of the 
Monckton commission has induced 
much rethinking by any of the interests 


was soothing about the report in his speech 











at Scarborough, and laid emphasis on its 
et patie oa oe at 
vaged . 

decisions to the conference itself. Mean- 
while rly ee is ae a 
preening i for not served on 
commission, on the that a docu-, 


governor are beginning and meanwhile 
members of Mr Kaunda’s United National 
Independence party are beating the mickey 
out of members of Mr Nkumbula’s Con- 
In Nyasaland, it is credibly 
Dr Banda’s Malawi Congress 


Whiachesd is bury potting white troape i 
ti is posting white troops in 
African townships. He is also a 
through a new bill to get rid of the 

* vagrants ” which his own economic policy 
and the agrarian legislation of Southern 
Rhodesia are busily creating (along with the 
desperate feelings that erupt into periodic 
bursts of disorder in the colony). Sir Edgar 
himself has taken up the fascinating intellec- 
tual position that (a) the report’s proposals 
for an option to secede by the territories are 
absolutely inadmissible and cannot be 
included in any federal constitution to 
which Southern Rhodesia would adhere ; 
but (b) if any other part of the federal con- 
stitution, and especially changes in 
Northern Rhodesia, are not to Southern 
Rhodesia’s liking then Southern Rhodesia 
has an inalienable right to secede. As he 
propounded this viewpoint, the Dominion 
party opposition to him was yelling for 
secession inside Southern Rhodesia’s Parlia- 
ment, and swearing outside it that it would 
back Sir Roy’s stand for federation. 


JAPAN 


Calm Before What? 


HE Japanese Diet will be dissolved on 

Monday, in accordance with Mr Ikeda’s 
promise when he took office after the June 
riots. A general election will follow, prob- 
ably at the end of next month.. There is 
no certainty that the campaign will help to 
stabilise the parliamentary system. For the 
present Japanese politics are in a state of 
momentary shock at the assassination of the 
Socialist chairman, Mr Asanuma, on 
October 12th when addressing—ironically 
enough—a multi-party meeting in Tokyo 
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sponsored by a committee for fair clec- 
tioneering. It may even be that the crime 
of the student Yamaguchi will end a violent 
chapter, not open a new one. The assassin’s 
sword has demonstrated the malign conse- 
quences of the nihilism that possessed this 
summer’s- mass agitation against the 
Japanese-American security treaty. Mr 
Asanuma, one of the organisers of chaos, 
has been its first, unnecessary victim. It 
will be a blow struck for the democratic 
foro if the popular, and as 
t being expressed in Tokyo prevails 
ough the coming weeks 
oe Kishi’s successor as prime minister, 
Mr Hayato Ikeda, expects to nfaintain, or 
even imfcrease, ‘the: Liberal-Democratic 
strength in the Diet (286 of the 467 seats), 
despite the handicap of the security treaty 
oak now, of the indignant left-wing reac- 
tion to Mr Asanuma’s death. There are no 
doubts that Mr Ikeda will win his majority : 
is the political condition of the country 
he has to govern which is still to be 
decided. Mr Ikeda cannot ignore the feel- 
ings aroused by the American treaty which 
were, after all, strong enough to turn 
President Eisenhower from gates of 
Tokyo in June. It will take time to restore 
the situation, and Mr Ikeda may find it 
politically convenient to improve, as best 


. he can, the contacts with Peking that were 


broken off altogether as the Kishi govern- 
ment moved into total eclipse. 

The popular verdict on this year's 
tumults may be judged less by the Liberal- 
Democrats’ showing next month than by 
that of the Democratic Socialists, who 
broke away from their doctrinaire marxist 
colleagues a year ago. If the Democratic 
Socialists can add to their 43 seats, the 
prospect of the eventual emergence of a 
responsible parliamentary opposition will 
look more hopeful. If the gamble fails, Mr 
Ikeda can expect to find his chief opponents 
in the streets, not the Diet building. 


CUBA 


On the Rocks 


I' Hurricane Nikita has subsided, the 
Fidel squall blows gustily. On Wednes- 
day, the foundering relationship between 
the United States ahd Cuba was all but 
swamped by the State Department's 
announcement of the prohibition of exports 
to Cuba. The details of this ban, and some 
of the political motives behind it, ate dis- 
cussed on page 350. Briefly, the embargo, 
which has been hinted at for some wecks, 
will affect all exports except medicines and 
some food. Cuba’s purchases from the 
United States have lately amounted to 
something less than $300 million a year. 
This is roughly half what they were before 
the revolution; and one of the ways in 
which the State Department justifies the 
ban is that Cuba has discriminated against 
American goods. If every dollar-short 
country that has discriminated against 


American goods had been treated in this 
way, the United States would not have 
much trade left. 
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The embargo is bound to have two 
immediate and harmful results: it will 
offend a great many Latin Americans who, 
however much they disapprove of Dr 
Castro, dislike even more the use of econ- 
omic pressure for political ends. It will 
also, as Mr Mueller, the US Secretary of 
Commerce seemed to admit on Wednesday, 
push Cuba further into Moscow’s arms. Its 
utility, will depend on the soundness of the 
State Department’s conviction that if Cuba 
is squeezed hard enough, Dr Castro will 
be forced out by his own people. Cer- 
tainly, in the last few weeks, internal oppo- 
tion to the regime has grown more active. 
Small groups of guerrilla fighters in central 
aad eastern Cuba have been captured, and 
a number of rebels, among them three 
Americans, have been executed after mili- 
tary trials. But far from helping an incipient 
opposition, the United States’ embargo may 
well have the opposite effect. Dr Castro's 
supporters are already in an embattled 
frame of mind, which an atmosphere of 
siege can only stiffen. 

Shortly before the ban, the State Depart- 
ment had put' {ts case against Cuba before 
the United Nations. In a 10,000 word docu- 
ment it answered point-by-point the 
vigorous critique of American policy that 
Dr Castro had delivered to the General 
Assembly a couple of weeks before. Sel- 
dom has a quarrel been so well or so pub- 
licly documented. But as much old, and 
some new, evidence is churned out, the 
only thing that is proved is how irrecpncil- 
able the two points of view are. It is hard 
now to sec a way out. Above all, the 
United States view that things must be 
made to get worse in Cuba before they can 
get better is far from convincing: thev 
might, after all, just go on getting verv 
much worse. 


PARLIAMENT 


Watchdogs Delight ... 


Ps. will return next week for 
two and a half days to wind up the old 
session, before the new session is opened | 
(with TV cameras and producers of a colour 
film in attendance) by the Queen’s Speech 
on November rst. The main business of the 
tag-end of this session will concern control 
of government expenditure ; and it looks 
as if the Government has successfully 
arranged matters so that its main row will 
be with the Opposition instead of with its 
own backbenchers. The most significant 
debate next week may well be Wednesday's 
debate on the accounts of the British Trans- 
port Commission, when the Stedeford com- 
mittee’s proposals for reorganising the 
nationalised railways will presumably be 
given their first trial run along the Opposi- 
tion’s angry gauntlet. Labour is already 
hopping mad about the terms on which two 
previously nationalised steel concerns were 
returned to private hands during the 
recess ; it hopes to secure some show of 
desperate unity by baying at the Govern- 
ment about this. Moreover, the one specific 
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set of figures which the Government has 
promised to publish this autumn is its 
investment programme for the = 
sector, including the nationalised ind 

tries. ‘There are grounds for fearing that 
this investment programme may have been 
tee too rigidly too far in advance 
' (nobody really knows yet whether next year 
will be an inflationary year or a recessional 
one) ; but the feature vf the 1961-62 pro- 
gramme will presumably be economies in 
the nationalised industries, which would 
placate Tories and annoy the Opposition. 

Amid this excitement, sight may be lost 
of the short debate promised for next Tues- 
day on Mr Butler’s complicated statement 
of July 26th last. This threw out a few 
bones to economising Tories with some 
suggested measures to increase parlia- 
mentary scrutiny over current government 
expenditure: three extra parliamentary 
days for debates on reports from the 
Estimates Committee and the Public 
Accounts Committee ; a new procedure for 
allowing the Estimates Committee to look 
quickly at the reason for any spring sup- 
plementary estimates ; and so forth. They 
were very small bones. New machinery 
for parliamentaty scrutiny of expenditure 
will become really effective only if Parlia- 
ment can secure some method for focusing 
attention on demands for particular econo- 
mies before Cabinet decisions are taken. 
Mr Butler’s suggested changes would not 
really do this. 

The best aids to enabling parliamentary 
scrutiny to be more cogent and informed 
might be if the departments were to 
publish their rough estimates of a 
ture trends for some years ahead (which 
they ‘at present prepare but do not make 
public), and if the Government were to 
publish in full the advice given 
by Lord Plowden’s committee on methods 
of controlling government expenditure 
(instead of merely leaking selected bits of 
it, which is all that the Treasury has under- 
taken to do so far). It is these last points 
that any Tory who is really interested in 
effective economy should hammer home 
against his own front bench next Tuesday. 


FRANCE 


Murmurs in the Ranks 


(5 "ues DE GAULLE’S ambition to 
develop an independent nuclear 
striking force met unexpectedly stubborn 
opposition in the French hasanhty this 
week. On Tuesday, the general’s critics 
mustered 213 votes against the 264 UNR 
and other loyalists retained by a harassed 
M. Debré on a motion to postpone con- 
sideration of the whole project. A more 
dangerous murmur came on Wednesday, 
when M. Soustelle announced his plans for 
extra-parliamentary action against the 
general's Algerian policy. Under an earlier 
dispensation M. Debré’s days in office would 
have been numbered after Tuesday's vote ; 
as it was, he hastened to the Elysée to secure 
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presidential sanction for making the military 
budget an issue of confidence. 

Even so, it was the opposition, with 
M. Reynaud now leading the ranks, who got 
the best of what argument there was. M. 
Reynaud broke a military association of 
over 25 years with General de Gaulle in 
order to reject the palpable anachronism 


certainly attempt to follow suit, more 

effectively, with more dangerous con- 
sequences. He too, the virtual 
absence of a F ground contribution to 
Nato. M. Debré thus found it necessary to 
ae ~ da Fifth Alger ee oa 
t r aoe in Algeria were already 
fighting for the 

This minor Lowaht at the Palais Bourbon 
seemed to give point to General de Gaulle’s 
professed desire—revealed to M. Chaban- 
Delmas last week—to be able to address 
the Assembly in person. The form of par- 
liamentary procedure in Britain and the 
United States was apparently quoted with 
approval. It is not clear whether the Presi- 
dent wishes to confine himself to a Queen's 
Speech or State of the Union address, or 
whether he envisages more frequent forays. 
It is even less clear whether he would 
accept the normal consequence of such 
intervention: a parliamentary vote after- 
wards. Conceivably, the President might 
announce policy and leave it to M. Debré 
—or any other whipping-boy—to stand or 
fall by it. General de Gaulle’s ideas do not 
seem calculated to do more than enhance 
—s appearance of gaullist parliamentary 

e. 


CONGO 


Still Stalemate 


HEN the world’s eye was turned from 

the Congo to the other jungle 
in New York, its heart correspondingly 
ceased to grieve over the fortunes of 
Messrs Lumumba, Kasavubu, Tshombe, 
Mobutu and all. This was not un- 
helpful: the departure of many corres- 
pondents from Leopoldville did nearly 
as much to calm things down politically 
(by minimising government by press con- 
ee ee 

and east Europeans. Thus divested of two 

important sources of power, Mr Lumumba 
has not been able to prevent his = 
from effectively reducing him to 
Ministership of the Prime Minister's 
residence in Leopoldville. 

His failure to reassert himself in the five 
weeks since Colonel Mobutu came to the 
fore may prove as serious for his s 

Russians or Ghanaians—as for 
himself. It is more doubtful than it was 
that Mr Lumumba could command any sort 
of oe in the Congolese assembly, Ict 

alone the senate ; up to now it has been his 
claim to Parliamentary that has 
led many of the Afro-Asian group to sup- 
port him against all comers. He still seems 
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assured of tribal loyalty in his own Orientale 
province ; but for him to retreat to his 

Stanleyville stronghold would reduce him to 
the provincial or tribal status of all other 

leaders, with the possible excep- 
tion of Colonel Mobutu. 

Colonel Mobutu has gone some way 
towards consolidating his position. His 
“College of Commissioners” (the 
Congo’s twenty-four educated men) has 
received President Kasavubu’s unsolicited 


to allow the Mobutu troops to arrest ma 
Lumumba after bis of political p 
crawling in Leopoldvi aac ok 
bee it Seo Gagun tp tackle dhe job of sester- 
ing order and re-establishing an 


October 16th has gone a long way towards 
strengthening the authority 

Mr Tshombe agreed to recognise the college 
until its period ‘af Office (determined by 
Colonel Mobutu) expires at the end of the 
year ; the next day his government agreed 
to the United Nations force taking over the 
main responsibility for restoring peace in 
northern and western Katanga. 

Most of these developments, however, are 
part of the political cloud that obscures the 
real, and more urgent, problems of the 
Congo. The UN officials, grasping the full 
enormity of the administrative task before 
them, are publicly aghast at what must still 
be contrived, with such help as a divided 
world can give, if the semblance of a co- 
herent Congolese state is to be maintained. 
The immediate tasks are still to bury the 
dead, tend the sick, feed the hungry and 
clear the rubbish from the streets. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
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London Transport and the busmen for it. 
London Transport is run on classical 
bureaucratic , according to which 
there exists a optimum number 
of drivers and conductors known as 
“ establishment.” The present shortage of 
§,§00 drivers and conductors is considered 


a shortfall of 1 et eee 
_ st Mall 
a be remembered 


makes it possible to attract more men, it is 
hoped that the executive will 
opportunity” to put all 
these uneconomic services back again. 
Transport’s policy after this wage 
to run only just as many 
ee ee 
to finance them through the 
sider dele Ghtene now to be demanded. 
ee oe resent it appears to 
be) to staff a uneconomic buses 
whose cemniiien is due to a mythical 
notion of public duty. 


er 


NEPAL 


Old Friends 


. HE most attractive grin in Asia” 

(Field Marshal Slim’s words) shone 
through a damp morning in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday. The 
parade of two hundred Gurkhas before the 
Queen and King Mahendra symbolised the 
remarkable continuation of the equally 
remarkable link forged between Britain and 
Nepal in the days of British supremacy in 
India. In 1947 six of the ten Gurkha 
regiments in British service were transferred 
to indian command, but the other four still 
soldier on under British colours today. 
King Mahendra was already a seasoned 
traveller, able to look back on visits to 
Washington and Moscow among other 
capitals, when he reached London on 
Monday for this first visit to Britain by a 
Nepalese monarch ; but his country’s par- 
ticular connections with ours are evidently 
very much in his mind. 

It might well have been otherwise. The 
king reigns, as an active though constitu- 
tional monarch, instcad of as a mere puppet, 
thanks to the bloodless revolution of ten 
years ago which overthrew the ruling Rana 
clan. For over a century the Ranas had 
maintained a hereditary monopoly of 
power, much like the Japanese shoguns or 


| the mayors of the palace in old France, 


taking the utle of maharajah and relegating 
the royal dynasty to revered impotence. 
And the British connection was the Ranas’ 
work, in particular the work of the founder 
of their regime, Jang Bahadur, a tough 
soldier whose own visit to the London of 
Queen Victoria’s early reign was a memor- 
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{ 
able affair and a bold defiance of! the tabus 


‘ of the time. 


The first Ranas salvaged Nepal from a 
morass of bloody intrigues and homicidal 


_ Mania in high places, and the dynasty as a 


whole may be said to have served its 
country well ; but absolute power in due 
course did a pretty corrupting job on the 
clan, and the ultimate reaction against it 
might easily have brought with it a bitter- 
ness against the British who had co- 
operated so long and so closely with the 
fallen rulers. 

Instead, the new Nepal which is, 
struggling to establish a stable democracy 
under its king’s leadership has sought and 
used British advice—that of Sir Ivor 
Jennings—in the shaping of its new consti- 
tution. “Is there a parliament in Nepal ? 
I must look it up when I get home,” said 
Mr Khrushchev in his final speech to 0 
United Nations Assembly las week. 
Soviet leader would have been wiser to 100k 
it up before he spoke, for the Himalayan 
valleys have given birth to a representative 
parliament which, however plagued by 
"amma is no mere docile Supreme 

Ovict. 


STRIKES 


London River 


. N vicumisation ” is always the cry of 

workers returning to their jobs after 
a strike. The dispute over recruitment of 
tally clerks in the Port of London—which 
prevented the loading or unloading of most 
ocean-going vessels in the London docks 
for a month—was no exception. The 
return to work was delayed for a day last 
Monday until the men had received assur- 
ances that certain employers would observe 
the spirit as well as the letter of this prin- 
ciple. Labour relations in the docks, despite 
the job security, welfare schemes and high 
wages that dockers enjoy, are still regarded 
by some employers and workers in the 
traditional terms of battles in a war whose 
origins are almost hidden in the dark of 
history. 

The tally clerks’ dispute arose from a 
last-ditch defence by a group of specialised 
workers of archaic fortifications against any 
weakening of their long-established privilege 
of restricting entry to their ranks. The 
main result of the strike (apart from the dis- 
ruption of the export trade, the immobil- 
isation of valuable ships, and large losses 
of earnings for some 10,000 dockers un- 
connected with the dispute) has been the 
setting up by the Minister of Labour of a 
committee of inquiry (independent chair- 
man, one workers’ and one employers’ 
representative) into the methods of recruit- 
ing tally clerks. The strikers may thereby 
have attracted publicity, not to the small 
erosion of their privileges which they 


claimed that the National Dock Labour \ 


Board was making, but to the largely inde- 
fensible nature of the restrictive practices 
which they are still allowed to operate. 
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Motor Redundancies 


z= recent flurries of unofficial strikes in 
the motor industry at Rootes, Vauxhall 
and the British Motor Corporation have 
been in protest against the dismissal of 
redundant workers or the employers’ 
methods of organising short-time working : 
they have all been short-lived affairs. The 
longest, in the small Rootes factory of 
Thrupp and Maberly, has lasted just a 
week ; it appeared on Thursday to be 
approaching settlement. In present condi- 
tions managements would be wise to lean 
over backwards in consulting official union 
leaders about any plans that they have for 
redundancy. While the big companies have 
certainly attempted to do this—BMC, in 
particular, whose relations with the unions 
have not always been happy—there have 
been some instances of both sides merely 
waiting to see what turns up, in true 
Micawber fashion. 

The need to reduce car production has 
now been forced home, as much on some 
French and German producers as on those 
in Britain. Many union officials realise this, 
and are fully prepared to do their best by 
everyone concerned. The trouble in the 
car plants is that union power is largely 
controlled from the shop floor by men out- 
side the official union hierarchy. They are 
often the products of—and subject to the 
debasing laws of—the crudest left-wing 
demagogy. If the official leaders can play 
their cards right, in close consultation with 
the employers, they might be able both to 
soften the blow for their members who must 
lose their jobs or go on short-time working, 
and to recoup some of their lost power in 
the factories. 


UGANDA 
Stumbling Block 


T HE easy going jaw-jaw policy introduced 
to Lancaster House by Mr Macleod 
has been successful enough so far; it is 
now in as much danger of being proved in- 
effective in Uganda as in Southern Rhodesia. 
By keeping the number of registrations of 
Buganda voters down to a tiny fraction of 
the possible electorate, the Kabaka has won 
a moral victory: his boycott of the elections 
to be held early next year is clearly a 
success. But while this round of the battle 
was being fought, both sides dug themselves 
into positions from which it may prove 
difficult to retreat. The Lukiko, the Buganda 
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GROUP PENSIONS 


In addition to the successful with-profit Eguity 
Pension Scheme, A NON-PROFIT SCHEME 
which combines SIMPLICITY with LOW 
COST has been introduced. 

For full particulars, please write to Pensions 
Branch Manager or telephone CHAncery 6844. 
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OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 








This man, striding across the swirling strects of Buenos 
Aires, is typical of the men who make South America 
the continent of the future. He is a busy, capable and 
well-informed person. But it’s quite possible that he may 
not know your firm: by name, reputation, or products 
If your business is international, it’s vital that he should 
For he and thousands of others like him are members of 
a significant community. 

You'll find its members in Argentina and Arabia, in 
Ghana and Germany - wherever the world is at its busiest. 
And you'll find that wherever they are, these inter- 
nationally-minded men have two things in common. 

They have a talent for leadership. Their decisions, 


their preferences sway those around them. ‘hey play a key 
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role in directing the purchases of their firms and friends 
If they approve your firm's products and services, then 
recognition, reputation and acceptance follow 


‘They read Lit INTERNATIONAL. It’s thear kind of 





magazine - international in scope, broad in conce pt, detailed 
n fact, [ts photographs are exciting, its articles stimulating 
Lire ENrernarionat draws upon a treasurchouse of 
material from Fortune, the U.S. Lire and other Time 
Ine. publications. And much of each issue consists of features 
written exclusively for Lire INiernavionar. 

‘To make your firm known to this world-wide com- 
munity, reach them regularly through Lirg INrERNATION AL. 

For more information write to the Advertising Director, 
L.'fe International, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Strect, London W.1. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Tories at Scarborough 


ye eclipse of the right-wing—suitably 
symbolised by the first wholly success- 
ful exclusion of Empire Loyalist inter- 
rupters from Mr Macmillan's closing rally 
—continued to mark the second half of last 
week's Conservative conference. Mr 
Macleod’s frank astonishment at the smooth- 
ness of his passage over the Monckton report 
was matched by Mr Heath’s surprise, in the 
Sixes and Sevens debate, at the cool recep- 
tion given to any beating of Commonwealth 
tom-toms and the attentive courtesy 
accorded to even the ultra-Europeans. On 
entry to the common market the party is 
clearly in a state of honourable confusion. 
Far from providing the Government with a 
lead, as Mr Heath suggested, it is waiting to 
follow a lead itself. There is little doubt, 
and this may well be the main significance 
of this year’s Tory conference, that if the 
Government were to announce its intention 
of immediately signing the Treaty of Rome, 
with a promise of negotiating reasonable 
settlements for agriculture and the Com- 
monwealth, it would receive the over- 
whelming backing of the party. 

Everyone was clearly determined, after 
the previous week's shocking display of bad 
form, to show the electorate how a political 
party reall¥ should behave. But, in the 
event, the display of unity was rather over- 
done, and the passing of anodyne motions 
by overwhelming majorities at times 
brought the proceedings perilously close to 
the ridiculous. Mr Butler, who is always the 
first to detect what is bad for the Tories’ 
image, promised that next year there will 
be sharper motions and more time for 
debate. In this he is clearly wise. After all, 
the resolutions bind no one, so why not give 
the representatives a little more head? It 
would increase their self-respect without 
embarrassing the Government. 

At the first conference after the third 
electoral victory, with the opposition visibly 
disintegrating, a little crowing and much 
self-satisfaction would not have been entirely 
inexcusable. In fact, although the con- 
ference showed no profound awareness of 
political and economic realities, its mood 
was restrained, moderate and full of goodwill 
to all men indiscriminately. Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter intimated that the Government is 
going to increase old age pensions, widows’ 
pensions, war pensions and possibly other 
social security benefits when Parliament 
returns ; some young Tories suggested that 
it would be better to concentrate increases 
in benefits on recipients of national assistance 
who are in most need, but this was brushed 
aside. Mr Hare, in a speech full of polite- 
nesses to trade unions and some justified 
criticisms of certain employers, indicated 
that he is going to out-Monckton Lord 


Monckton at the Ministry of Labour. 
During Friday’s financial debate a great deal 
of steam was let off from the floor over 


lower taxation: Mr Ted Leather perorated 
over a standard rate of income tax of §s. 9d. 
and the assembly loved it, but when Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd stressed that the No. 1 Trea- 
sury dragon was still inflation they liked him 
too. It was the same story over schedule A, 
the means test for grants to university 
students, and prescription charges for 
private patients, all of which the representa- 
tives wanted abolished, but they showed 
no bitterness when they were denied. On 
one point only is the conference un- 
regenerate, the flogging of criminals. Mr 
Macleod may have sold the Tories his 
colonial policy and the whole cabinet con- 
vinced them of the need of behaving as one 
nation, but Mr Butler cannot win them for 
penal reform. The desire—mainly of Tory 
women—to bring back the birch arises from 
a source which is pathological rather than 
political and therefore hardly assailable by 
rational argument. 

Visually, the conference gave striking con- 
firmation of the party’s new structure. One 
in three of those present was a Young Con- 
servative, and the assembly’s youthful 
appearance contrasted startlingly with 
Labour’s ageing gathering the previous 
week. The Conservative party looks what 
it is, a predominantly middle class party ; 
but the conference showed by its trade 
union chairman and the patronising pleasure 
(it used to be hysterical enthusiasm) with 
which it treated its working class spokesmen 
that it is well on the way to integrating them 
into the life, if not the soul, of the party. The 
middle class predominated; but it was signi- 
ficantly not de middle class of colonels and 
county matrons, beloved of left wing 
mythologists, but of business executives, 
young professionals, and white collar 
workers. Yet class deference does survive. 
Mr Brown, the trade unionist chairman, 
had his brief day of glory in the centre 
of the party shop window, but he has not 
been noticeably successful in securing a 
parliamentary seat. A blinding moment of 
truth came when Mr Brown himself dis- 
missed an over-enthusiastic young speaker 
from the® rostrum with the scornful—and 
clearly considered unanswerable—rebuke : 
“You're taking up the minister’s time.” 

The conference gave the students of 
political form a rare opportunity to re-assess 
the order of precedence in the Conservative 
hierarchy. Mr Macmillan remains un- 
challengeable ; the warmth of his recep- 
tion was all the more impressive for its 
restraint, which indicated that feeling ran 
deep. If Mr Macmillan were to resign to- 
morrow—a singularly unlikely contingency 
—there is no doubt that Mr Butler is back 
in the position where he would succeed. Mr 
Butler is ually re-establishing a father! 
hold on the affections of the party, al 
there are vestigial traces of distrust which 
he is rightly anxious to dispel. Mr 
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Macleod is seen by some as a challenger ; 
but despite his towering moral stature. 
notably increased by his brilliant address to 
the Conservative Political Centre meeting 
on “ One World,” he is now regarded as the 
party’s outside-left rather than as ible 
centre-forward. The architect of victory— 
as the much ovated Lord Hailsham has 
learnt to his cost—is rarely awarded the palm 
in Tory politics, and it will take time for 
many to forgive Mr Macleod for having pre- 
sented them with the new commonwealth. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, who has now acquired 
a wide range of ministerial experience, 
received admiring and sympathetic cheers 
rather than adulatory ones. His platform 
manner suggests that he will be the first 
Chancellor for a long time to be disliked by 
the Opposition in Parliament. 


More predictable than the future leader- 
ship is the future Tory image. Walter 
Bagehot’s dictum that “the essence of 
Toryism is enjoyment” (in the vernacular 
“ You never had it so good”) is clearly on 
the way out. Materialism is not enough and 
the party is being recalled to higher things. 
Mr Butler, in his able speech closing the 

roceedings, sternly rejected Guizot’s cry 

nrichissez vous and recommended in its 
place (and in English) “ Make yourselves 
able to do your duty.” Mr Macleod had 
previously made much play with the word 
“ duty ” in the Monckton debate. 


The Bourbons, it seems, have been pushed 
right out of the Tory party and the only 
place where they can hope to find an atmo- 
sphere redolent of the .ancien régime is 
rather further left. The Conservatives have 
mastered the most important of political arts, 
to learn everything and to forget every- 
thing. From this springs the extraordinary 
capacity to adapt which has made them, 
and for some time yet may keep them, the 
most successful mass party of the contem- 
porary democratic world. 


CINEMA-GOING 


Mn attendances 
1500 





In 1952 the ave Briton visited 
the cinema more than once a fort- 
night, in 1959 less than once a month. 
The drop will probably be as steep 
this year as last, though the wet sum- 
mer gave aslight boost to attendances. 








plans for secession. » Mr Macleod 
the final or registration 
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Baganda 

to defy the black government Mr Macleod 
is going to give the country than it has been 
to defy the British. 


ARAB WORLD 


Back to Normal 


ESTRAINT is not one of President 

Nasser’s more obvious virtues, and 
perhaps he had a surfeit of it in New York. 
At the General Assembly he kept off the 
subject of inter-Arab disputes and, in par- 
ticular, left it to King Hussein to bring up 
the vituperative quarrel that gocs on be- 
tween the United Arab Republic and 
Jordan. Once home, he letting off 
— For the last week he been a. 
: is Seri ince, where many ; 


unity in the face of i zionism 
and their agents, and traitor’s death 
awaiting the “agent King.” This is the 


The Economist 


OCTOBER 20, 1860 


A DAY WITH THE SHORTHORNS 


Partly with an eve to business in the 
gq purchase of some Shorthorn heifers, and 

partly for the enjoyment of a rural holiday, 
we started on Tuesday morning by the first 
train from Paddington for Mr Stratton’s, at 
Broad Hinton. im Wiltshire, to go with him 
through his magnificent herd of Shorthorns. 
Of course it rained, as it always has raincd 
during the past summer, and it rained heavily 
and continuously till mid-day. Nothing can 
look more drenched than the country looks 
throughout the whole distance, and whatever 
farm-wark can be retarded by wet weather still 
remains undone. ... In the pasture lands of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, the cattle, in spite of 
the wet, are in good condition ; and in Wiltshire 
it is impossible to avoid being struck with the 
improved character of the cows and heifers on 
most of the dairy farms. ... It is worthy of 
note that nearly all our great Shorthorn 
breeders have been largely indebted to some 
cow of especial worth as the foundation of their 
herds and their most eminent success. . . . 
Well, Mr Stratton has his favourite blood 
constantly referred to as “the old cow”... . 
If you are struck with some cow of grander 
proportions and finer syiametry than her field. 
fellows, you learn that the old cow's blood 
formed the stock on which fashionable grafts 


have produced the animal you admire. There 
is ** Matchless " the something-—the fourth we 
believe—which, for form, colour, carriage; and 
all that distinguishes the fine Shorthorn from 
ordinary cattle, attracts and rivets immediate 
attention the moment you enter her field: she 
has beaten all or nearly all the competitors with 
whom she has contepded, and is a close relation 
by descent of the old cow. Now this old cow 
was “‘ Moss Rose,"’ the daughter of a heifer, ' 
bought by Mr Stratton in a country market, 
without name or pedigree. She was, doubtless, 
thorough-bred, but the trace of her lineage had 
been lost. Put to a bull of known and good 
blood, “ Phoenix,” she produced “ Moss Rose,” 
and “ Moss Rose * may be said to have formed 
the Broad Hinton herd—aided, be it noted, by 
more than twenty of unwearied care, 
skill, and selection of as well as well-bred 
animals. .°. . Unlike many breedersf Mr 
Stratton dogs not stand out for extravagant 
prices, nor has he so limited the fertility of his 
herd by high feeding that he cannot venture to 
part with his females. His breeding business, 
like the rest of his farming ventures, is on a 
large scale, and with one of the most prolific 
herds in Engiand, he acts on the principle of 
modern trade, off moderate profits and quick 
returns, i 
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Adnan Madani, who had made a forced 
landing in Jordan and whom the Jordanian 
authorities were hoping to parade as a 


or. 

In the emotional atmosphere of murder 
and suicide, President Nasser possibly has a 
cooler reason both for his attacks on King 
Hussein and for his reiteration of Egyptian- 
Syrian solidarity. Iraq and Jordan are 
clearly on the way to establishing diplo- 
matic relations with one another.. It is 
always at the back of the president’s mind 
that if these two get together, they may 
turn their thoughts to Syria—and that 
Syria, in its turn, might look to Iraq. 


The Egyptian Press 


— President Nasser dispossessed 
the ian newspaper owners and 
= their property to the National Union 

st May, he promised that as soon as the 
newspapers were securely “in the hands 
of the people” he would end the censor- 
ship. He fulfilled this ise very 


promise 
» promptly on his return from New York by 


ordering the censors out of the offices, 
— warning, at midnight on October 


To all appearances the Soaps press has 
y creeping to its pre- 
nationalisation norm ever since it was tuben 
over in May. The committee formed to 
run the per offices on behalf of the 
National Union consists almost entirely of 
the former executives, some of whom, such 
as the Amin twins of the Akhbar group, 
were also the former proprietors ; editing 
and management have therefore undergone 
little change. Even the light-hearted 
licentiousness of the humour, which gave a 
merry trimming to the grey uniformity of 
newspaper politics and was condemned in 
puritanical terms by the President himself, 
has crept back into the columns. 

The credit for winning this modicum 
of relative freedom must go to the news- 
paper readers of Cairo. They dislike the 
nationalisation of the press. They showed 
a fine contempt for the propaganda line that 
“the press had been given to the people,” 
and their murmurings made obvious the 
ebbing of the President’s reputation. Some 
thousands wrote to tell him that they liked 
the press better as it used to be; tens of 
= stopped buying newspapers at 


Without any public eating of words, 
President Nasser allowed the editors to 
return to their own ways. One would now 
like to think, in these days when the area 
of press liberty is contracting, that he has 


is 
\ found the air of freedom in New York 


|contagious, But the removal of censors is 
not necessarily synonymous with freedom. 
The proprietor of yesterday is today, i 
common — . jo ar oe a 

id employee atio nion, 
= ithi of the State ; and the 
union’s press organisation is headed by Dr 
Abdel Kader Hatem, minister of state for 
press and broadcasting—and, of course, 
censorship. 
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fs your advertising 


The DAILY HERALD'S move from 


a static to a dynamic role 


agency planning with in, media planning is of great 


importance to all people concerned 


the DAILY HERALD’S We w with selling to the mass market 
dimension in mind? 


| 


AS AN ADVERTISER 

You should check the latest facts abzut the 
DAILY HERALD with youradvertising agency. 
You will find that the DAILY HERALD can 
give you greatly increased va'ue for your 
newspaper adver isement outlay 





AS AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


You will be familiar with the modern tech- 
niques of media assessment on which the above 
claims are based But have you studied an 
‘actual example of the HERALDS new 
dimension in action’? You should. 


in Britain. 





Look at it this way! 

If you can add an entirely fresh set of customers previously outside your 
advertising audience; if you can give your audience (the old plus the new 
set) increased opportunities to see your advertising; if you can do it fora 
lower cost rer thousand opportunities to see, and without increasing your 
previous outlay—you are making an excellent business deal. This is what 
the inclusion of the DAILY HERALD can mean to your newspaper 
advertising schedule. Your agent will tell you about it. 





Look at it this way! 


We offer a Schedu'e Evaluation Service with which you can obtain a free 
and independent check on the value of the HERALD'S new dimension te 
your particular media problem. Leading agencies are using it already. You 


cannot claim to have planned comprehensively until you have enquired 
into it. 








ial iascde cals dene ven mate nap eis se -4 
; ; i 
a new dimension i 
to media planning 
i alee 
THE ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, 
ACRE HOUSE. 69,76 LONG ACRE, LONDON, WC2. 
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IN AUSTRALIA ANDO (IN FRANCE 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AFRICA 





It's 


a tissue. 


world 


The tissue is becoming almost as universal 
as the sneeze. To make tissues in Britain 
Bowaters joined with Scott Paper Company 
of Pennsylvania to form Bowater-Scott. in 
Beigium /es mouchoirs en papier are now 
being made for the Common cold Market by 
Bowater-Scott Continental. And in italy 
Burgo-Bowater-Scott provide fazzo/etti for 
both signore and signori. 


in Australia something new. Bowater-Scott 
Australia are now completing, near Melbourne, 
that continent's first completely integrated 
tissue mill. (Pulp goes in and, baxed tissues 
come out.) 


Bowaters, now enjoying the fruits of past 
planning, are planting the seed for future 
development ....in many parts of the world. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


The first completely integrated tissue mil! lo be guilt in thal continent 


A Bowater-Scott investment in progress 


Bowaters ...investing in progress 
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LETTERS 


Manufacturers’ Charter 


S1r—May I claim the privilege of replying 
to the points raised in your note concerning 
the National Union of Manufacturers’ pro- 
posals for improving industrial relations 
(October 8th, page 129). It seems necessary 
that I should point out that my committee 
are all men with a life-long practical indus- 
trial experience. I have had over forty 
years in industry, starting on the factory 
floor. Over the years I have made the study 
of labour relations my first interest. 

During ‘the course of four months’ 
deliberations the committee consulted with 
many top executives in successful com- 
panies, leading trade union leaders and men 
on the factory floor. Our recommendations 
were the sum total of all this varied 
experience. We knew we would be fiercely 
criticised, mainly on the score of idealism. 
The Mond-Turner recommendations 
suffered the same fate thirty years ago. Is 
it idealism to have faith in management and 
men? Only high motives and standards 
can get us out of our present economic 
difficulties. Cynicism is cheap, but the 
consequences are dear. 

We were well aware of the hidden power 
of reactionary interests. Is their record sq 
fine,: is their leadership so impressive? 
Looking back, have the unions best served 
their members by slavish adherence to the 
Labour Party? Yet they were driven to 
it. Is this not the time to encourage them 
to think again, and to meet them more than 
half way? 

I frankly fail to understand your corre- 
spondent’s confusion about strikes. Our 
récommendations clearly point out that if 
strike action is justified, then conciliation 
machinery must exist which can be put into 
action to remedy the position without 
delay. On the other hand, if strike action 
is unjustified, then we recommend that it 
should be dealt with with absolute firm- 
ness. It would then soon become clear 
that wildcat strikes do not pay. 

Your article rightly points out that the 
quality of British industrial management is 
a matter of great national concern, although 
there are many industrial ostriches who like 
to deny this. Surely it is to the credit of 
the National Union of Manufacturers that 
they were prepared to offer a new spirit and 
approach to the whole question; In the 
past our thinking has been far too remote 
from the men at the work-bench. We must, 
more than ever, seek the advice of those 
who are actually living with the problems 
day by day in the works. If we had taken 
up a narrow partisan*position, we should 
have received much support, but narrow 
thinking will not solve our problems. 

Finally, it is admitted we put forward 
sound suggestions, but you make the point 


that they are not all original. Quite true, 
many of us have been pressing for their 
application for years. Why have they never 
been tested ? We hope that the committee 
to which the Minister of Labour has 
remitted these problems will be able to 
produce the answer.—Yours faithfully, 


WitttAM Rorson Brown 
House of Commons, SW 


New Zealand and Europe 


Str—It is probable. as you say, that the 
New Zealand Government has previously 
advocated a deal between the Common- 
wealth and Europe. Recent developments 
on the Continent, especially the September 
recommendations of the committee of depu- 
ties of OEEC on policy regarding butter. 
would lead one to believe that the task of 
arranging an exchange of concessions in- 
volving the elimination of Commonwealth 
preferences on the one hand, and the 
moderation of agricultural protection in 
Europe on the other, though difficult, is by 
no means beyond the bounds of possibility. 

“The shift in New Zealand's position ” 
which you now detect, from support for a 
deal with Europe to apparent opposition to 
any agreement might, I suggest, be due to 
two factors. In the first place, we appar- 
ently received little or no support from 
Britain, or from other Commonwealth coun- 
tries, when the proposition for a Common- 
wealth approach was first raised. In the 
second place, one would judge, as you did 
in an earlier article, that at the finance 
ministers’ conference British ministers gave 
no lead on the form which Britain’s associa- 
tion with EEC might take, but merely asked 
what the reaction of other Commonwealth 
countries would be to Britain's joining EEC 
in its present form. No self-r ting New 
Zealand Government could fai to react 
violently to a s tion that we should not 
only forgo, without compensation, our 
existing preferences in our main market, 
but also that Britain should adopt a 
common tariff discriminating against our 
products and a common agricultural policy 
based on a restrictive attitude to imports 
and the maintenance of high prices to con- 
sumers which would depress demand for 
our major exports of foodstuffs. 

Under all the circumstances, it is most 
disappointing that there is so little support 
in Britain for a concerted Commonwealth 
approach to the problems of achieving 
closer association with Europe.—Yours 
faithfully, Frank W. Ho_mes 


Professor of Economics 
Victoria Umversity of Welhngton, N.Z. 


Oslo to Reykjavik 


Sir—In your otherwise admirable article 
in the issue of October 8th you remark : 

Fleetwood, with its antiquated tubs that 

have difficulty in reaching Iceland at all, 

can only be gloomy when it looks into its 
future 

As president of the Fleetwood Fishing 
Vessel Owners’ Association, I must deplore 
the inference inevitably to be drawn from 
these remarks that the port and its fishing 
fleet, especially the distant-water section of 
it, are obsolete, and further that the owners 
of the vessels concerned are content that 
this should be so. 

Far from Fleetwood’s fishing fleet being 
composed of “antiquated tubs,” may I 
point out that the port possesses 78 vessels, 
of which no fewer than §9 are modern oil- 
and diesel-powered fishing vessels. The 
majority of these modern ships are perfectly 
capable of fishing off Iceland, and in fact 
five modern diesel vessels and eleven oil- 
fired vessels do so regularly. Of the remain- 
ing ships the majority, although coming 
under the near and middle-water category, 
are also perfectly capable of fishing off Ice- 
land, and in fact do so at least twice a year 
under the terms of the White Fish Authority . 
scheme. This total will shortly be increased 
by ten new vessels now on order. 

Fleetwood's distant-water trawler owners, 
no less than those of other ports, believe in 
modernisation and development to the limit 
of their resotrces. One modern distant- 
water vessel is expected to join the port’s 
fleet early next year to reinforce the Iceland 
section. And it must be remembered in 
this context that the cost of these ships, 
which cost something approaching 
£300,000 apiece to build, is met out of 
private capital, without a penny’s charge on 
the Exchequer.— Yours faithfully, 


Fleetwood Hy. ATKINSON 


The White Africans 


Sir—Your remark that the Europeans in 
Central Africa must become “ increasingly 
junior partners” is a striking owe of 
the disastrous view of democracy which 
enlightened opinion a to be deter- 
mined to teach the African. The real 
obstacle to the introduction of majority 
government in a society with deep divisions, 
whether they are divisions of race, re 

or even income, is the modern idea of the 
unlimited power of governments. Originally, 
the Anglo-Saxon, as contrasted with the 
French, theory of democracy was bound up 
with the idea of limited government. It is 
enshrined in the American Constitution, and 
without it it would have been impossible to 
extend the franchise here either in 1867 
or 1884. In this country it has disa 

but if the power of government is unlimited, 
if Parliament can, in the well-known phrase, 
“do anything except turn a man into a 
woman,” it is difficult to see that there is 
any moral obligation on a minority to accept 
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@ constitution based on universal suffrage 

It is now probably too late even to suggest 
a less crude and more imaginative a h 
to the constitutional of multi-racial 
societies, but at least in the future it will 
be a satisfaction to liberals to be able to 
attribute disaster and despair rather to their 
own ing than to the Africans’ inherent 
incapacity for government.—Yours faith- 
fully, Diana SPEARMAN 


London, SW1 


oo Syria Under Nasser 


Sim—To me and to many other |Arab 
readers, The Economist represents a good 
and constructive approach. This leads me 
to comment on the article on Syria in your 
issue of October 15th. 

‘ Your correspondent, referring to Presi- 
dent Nasser, says he can now cast his eye 
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in Syria no 


difficulties of the region.” The Syrians were 
aware of the economic implications of union 
before it happened. The voting of more 
than 9§ per cent of the Syrian electorate for 
union establishes the fact that it was their 
will. The economic and social status of the 
majority of the people were largely 
i . \The major sufferers were the 
landowners and big capitalists. 

Further, the writer says that under the 
ancien régime, citizens relied on the political 
parties to channel their ints to the 
authorities. I would like to make the point 
that most political parties in Syria before 
1958 did not have a popular base but 
represented the interests of a few politicians 

\\and landowners.—Yours faithfully, 


Torquay B, Faris 


Land Values 


Sin—The Conservative Party, Conference 
passed on the same day, by large majorities, 
resglutions calling on the Government to 
take all measures possible to reduce the 
price of building land; and to abolish 
Schedule A tax. 

Who will win this contest, Mr Brooke 
or Mr Liloyd?—-Yours faithfully, 


D. E. T. Luarp 


St. Anthony's College, 
Oxford 
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America’s Cultural Revolution 


The End of Ameritan Innocence: A 
Study of the First Years of Our Own Time 
1912-1917. 

By Henry F. May. 

Cape. 445 pages. 35s. 


Wi the skill and appropriateness that 
is visible all through this admirable 


figure of the old American culture; so 
notables of all types, from President Taft 
down, ST ae 
it is true, a pioneer in introducing the 
American people to some important foreign, 
“ un-Anglo-Saxon ” authors ; he had been 
a brave social critic. But Howells stood for 
the age of innocence ; he insisted on the 


bright side of American life. 
Italian travel books, charming as they were 
(and are), were not exemplary. It never 
occurred to Howells that the Italian way of 
life might be superior to the American, that 
the Protestant, moralistic, prudish “ cul- 
ture ” of his Ohio, his Cambridge (Mass.), 
even his New York was doomed. Nor would 
he or any of the distinguished guests have 
understood the thesis of this : that this 
culture was deservedly doomed ; that its 
smug racial superiority, its narrowing 
religion, its illegitimate optimism were, even 
had no war come to drive home the point, 
deservedly dead, though not yet buried. 

It was, still, an age of innocence, 
not only in Mrs Wharton’s sense but also 
in\,every aspect of American life. The 
politics of Woodrow Wilson were innocent ; 
even the more sophisticated politics of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the new nation- 
alists, of the believers in the rule of the state 
by the enlightened expert were innocent. 
The young Walter Lippmann saw much 
deeper than most, but none suspected that 
America was to be involved in the tragic 
destiny of western man, that the Jeffer- 
sonian dream of the innocent republic above 
and beyond the battle was a dream now 
never to be fulfilled. 

Put this way, Mr May’s thesis seems banal 
enough. But it is not put in any banal 
fashion in this most readable, sagacious and 
learned book. Mr May is a witty writer. 
He often makes his point by an acute, amus- 
ing—and illuminating—phrase ; but he can 
also write, in a deeper sense, a witty page. 
It is not a matter of irony (though he uses 
that effectively) or of debunking (there is 
little of that), but of the ingenious, illuminat- 





ing and amusing connections that he points 
out, the revealing juxtapositions of almost 
ne oe attitudes and achieve- 
ments. Thus he prints the moving, if high! 
rhetorical, plea of W. E. B. Du Bois to Rove 
the fact accepted and acted on that a Negro 
can be on terms of — with the greatest 
nathes in western culture but yet cannot be 
accepted in his own country in his own age 
as a real member of the community. But 
while the official Negro leaders like Booker 
Washington and his opponent, Du Bois, 
were in different ways trying to adjust to 
the white culture, “ Jazz, despised by serious 
re oto was already blooming in New 

dives and, in St Louis, W. C. 
Handy was publishing his great blues.” 
What we now call the cult of “ négritude,”’ 
in its African context, was being practised 
.with no intellectual flourish by the pioneers 
of jazz. 

Although this book is mainly a cultural 
history, there is no mere literary narrowness 
in the concept of culture. We are rightly 
told of the importance of scientific manage- 
ment. We are told of the beginnings of 
behaviourism, of the belief in the remaking 
of man by psychology, where the older 
evangelical religion had tried to remake him 
by conversion. For Mr May rightly insists, 
again and again, on the overwhelming 
importance of the Protestant background, 
including, as well as the bland and 
optimistic Unitarianism of Boston, the 
holiness sects, the Russellites (whom he 
does not tell us we now know as Jehovah's 
Witnesses), the “ Protestant underworld” 
that is still, in 1960, so potent, but which 
was then far more confident and aggressive. 
Billy Sunday was a symbol of the age of 
innocence as Billy Graham is of the age of 
anxiety. 

But Mr May is naturally more concerned 
with the rebels, the revolutionaries. They, 
too, were innocent enough. They came from 
small towns to Chicago, then to New York. 
They created the legend of Greenwich 
Village, then a reality as well as a legend 
and a tourist trap. Floyd Dell's “ Love in 
Greenwich Village” summed up a mood 
and a hope. Yet how hard it was for these 
escaped Puritans to discard their Puritanism. 
They set about sinning with clenched teeth 
and bunched moral muscles. They had 
Freud to liberate them, but the erotic life 
did not come to them easily. 

Freud was not the only liberating force. 
There was H. G. Wells. The reputation of 
Wells is, at the moment, clouded in America 
and Britain. But we are rightly reminded 
of what a power he was, far more of ‘a 
liberating force than Shaw. (“Ann Ver- 
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onica” was a heroine for many fugitives 
Som: es gicbies and. eee cad aoe 
college towns.) Nietzsche was another 


are also given an account of the fortunes 
and the status of magazines old and new, 
of The Dial and The Nation, of the Little 
Review and Poetry. The New lic and 
The Masses illustrated two of the 
social criticism of the old order. The old 


time, an important ally of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s progressive movement, it brought to 
its mass readership a number of writers not 
usually associated with the simplicities of 
the age.) Then there were the new pub- 
lishing houses, like Knopf’s, and the old 
ones that became more daring, like Ha 

and Houghton Mifflin. We are told of the 
war against the censor, of the coming of 
age of the American stage. 

It might seem that Mr May has 
assembled a random collection of names and 
movements to illustrate the point that 
America was changing. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. There is no mere 
parade of learning here ; each name, episode 
and doctrine is cited to the point. It is 
obvious that many of the writers and 
“ thinkers” he deals with have now only 
symptomatic importance. There was a great 
deal of bad poetry, bad fiction and bad 
disputation in the period of liberation and 
revolt, and many quite good and, in their 
time, useful writers are now rightly rele- 
gated to oblivion. A load of learning was 
never more lightly or usefully borne. Then 
came 1914. “It was never bright morning 
again,” to borrow a quotation from Keynes. 
But it is here maintained that it never had 
been bright morning. The optimism of 
1912, del ty fe by interior as well as by 
exterior events, was unjustified. “ May you 
live in interesting times ” is an old Chinese 
curse. Mr May is not so sure that it is a 
curse, and the attempt to the times 

evokes his contempt. It can surmised 
that this exciting and useful book is a tract 
for our times and that the Eisenhower 
administration is condemned as well as the 
sponsors of the Howells dinner. 


Unwanted Births 


Law for the Rich: A Plea for the Reform 
of the Abortion Law 
By Alice Jenkins. 

Gollancz. 9§ pages. 


Babies by Choice or by Chance 


By Alan F. Guttmacher and Eleanor Mears. 
Gollancz. 191 pages. 12s. 


or about thirty years a campaign has 

been carried on for the reform of 
Britain’s abortion law, but there is still no 
sign of its being successful. It even looks 
as if the search for the “ Pill” —a 7 
safe contraceptive—may be 
Yet it is clear from Mrs Jenkins’s spirited 
plea that more adequate contraception, 


155. 
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practised by ordinary men and women, is 
not a com 
abortion. would still, for instance, 
be the unwanted conceptions resulting from 
rape, or occurring in young 
women suffering from mental disorder. In 


spite of the Bourne case in 1938, which | 


seemed to allow abortion for, the p 


¢ answer to the problem of | 


ls or in | 


! 
' 
| 


of preserving a woman's health as well as 


pray. doctors are still not sure oe 
8 legally when undertaking a thera- 
peutic abortion. The first aim of the 
Abortion Law Reform Association, of which 
Mrs Jenkins is secretary, is therefore to put 


the statute law on the doctor’s side in this 


respect. But the association would go much 
farther and would allow a doctor to take 
into consideration all the woman's circum- 
stances, incl her conditions of life, 
and the li of the child being grossly 
deformed or seriously abnormal. 

A bill embodying these and other pro- 
posals has been drafted by Dr Glanville 
Williams and is printed as an appendix to 
Mrs Jenkins’s book. But for the most part 
the book is a highly personal account, inter- 
spersed with stories of tragic cases, of a 
cause that unfortunately has still to be won. 

Dr Guttmacher also writes a personal 
account of his—a gynaccologist’s—experi- 
ences with the abortion laws, and other 
socio-medical matters, in America. But his 
book, the British edition of which has been 
edited by Dr Mears of the Family Planning 
Association, covers a wider field. It 
describes different methods of contraception, 
discusses their suitability for the unintelli- 
gent, and surveys the. law ice of 
sterilisation, abortion and artificial insemina- 
tion in different countries. 

Like Mrs Jenkins, Dr Guttmacher pleads 
for a more humane abortion law, which 
would reduce the frequent resort to un- 
qualified abortionists that occurs in America 


\ 
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abortions are said to take place each year | 


(between 44,000 and nse was the esti- 
mate by interdepartmental 
committee of 1939). But neither of the 
authors of these books makes it quite clear 
how far the reformed law should go. Dr 


Guttmacher does not favour “ abortion on | 
demand.” Nor a tly does Mrs Jenkins, © 
who also thinks that women oe be = 


quired + oe a fee, oe 

abortion health aire 
which cnight well ica well lead to anomalies. One 
feels that the reformers, in this country 
at least, would further their cause better 
if they could be a bit more explicit. What, 
for instance, would be the effect on the 
surgical and hospital facilities of Britain 
of, say, 100,000 abortions a year? Could 
they be absorbed without harm to women 
needing, and waiting for, other forms of 
treatment? That the law needs reforming 
is clear. But where to draw the line between 
abortion on demand and the partially per- 
missive legislation of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which has certainly not eliminated 
criminal abortions and may not even have 
reduced their number, 
problem. 


remains a real | 


A Plague on 
Both 
Houses? 


T IS EASY to get impatient with 

Parliament. Its rules are antiquated, its 
recesses unconscionably long. It devotes 
great ‘tracts of time\to trivialities, while 
issues One burns about personally never 
get debated at all. Individual members can 
be extraordinarily silly, Ministers mad- 
deningly evasive. And it is casy to 
demonstrate persuasively that real power 
has long deserted it. 
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And yet .. . and yet it remains one of 
the most interesting places in the world. 
History is made there. Its rules are framed 
for conducting the nation’s business fairly. 
Reports that make out Parliament to be 
dull or trivial are not good reports. 


“A London Diary” (The Observer's 
rather detached title for is closely 
political column) exemplifies uniq the 
fascination of Parliament. It t wields the 
insider’s key to Westminster, the know- 
ledge that is not common , the 
ability to detect motives and pressures and 
point their influence upon what is said, 
or left unsaid. Now that Parliament has 
reassembled, this column will be one of 
The Observer features that I shall turn to 
first. Nor shall I be exactly alone . 


This London Diary comments as much 
as it reports, assesses personalities, dares 
to prognosticate. Sometimes it is even 
wrong. That is to the point. Only fools 
and wise men are willing to commit them- 
selves—but fools are not read and quoted 
(with or without approval) by newspapers, 
politicians and other public utterers all 
round the world. 


Furthermore, when there is an impor- 
tant debate you can generally rely on The 
Observer being there with an article to fill 
in the background; and it will be by some- 
one with an international reputation on 
the subject. Every week there is the 
economic survey by Andrew Shonfield or 
Alan Day, who between them have con- 
vinced me that economics really exist 
(outside the minds of economists, I mean). 
And there is Cyril Dunn on America, 
Edward Crankshaw on —— Sebastian 
Haffner on Germany to name only 
three other brilliant beeounl providers. 

-B.L. 
Advt ? 
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Hard Thinking on Taxes 
Public Finance in Theory and Practice. 


By A. R. Prest. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 408 pages. 45s. 


TS is no easy book, and the layman 
taken in by the publishers’ blurb 
(which promises elucidation on topics that 
scl aay Suahondl Goan eligi to 2 his. 


most lucid of writers. But his 

—f cata. careful and es 
the policy chapters, at least, ought to 
read by Treasury officials as well as by 

academic economists. The book is in three 


sections. In the first, on analysis or the 
theory of public finance, the non-academic 
reader is likely to find himself lost, or at 


least bored ; and one must regret this, for 


The descriptive chap- 
ters summarise fairly neatly the public 
‘finances of central and local governments 
in Britain (though the book went to press 
just tod early to include the important new 
material on the national debt given by the 
Radcliffe report) and there appendices 
on the United States and a. 

It is the third section, on policy, that has 
an immediate practical interest. Dr Prest 
offers no sweeping recommendations ; but 
the rigorous quality of the argument lends 
all the more weight to the suggestions he 


man, and favour graduating allow- 
ances with income ; but he points to the 
opposite distortions prod “ income 
splitting ” in the United States, which make 

tax incentive to the surtax classes for 
getting married bigger even than is the tax 
penalty for matrimony in Britain. 

Dr Prest is among those who consider 
that progression in taxation has probably 
gone too far, if only because of the 
resulting avoidance and distortions. _It 
could reasonably: be argued that it is 
much more inequitable to have a highly 
progressive system working haphazardly 
than to have a less ostensibly progressive 
system working more effectively. 

at hen aia nied ae oe aoa 


gains tax, as to the OO ee 
Crmninistracive diftce lees lead him 


vor aig ane wo aa ony, His 
persuasive suggestion is to by-pass 
— difficulties through a further reform 
of the profits tax. Very many capital gains, 

as he points out, arise the retention of 

ts by companies, which many share- 

ts have come to favour as it allows 
them to take much of their reward not in 
dividends taxed at their high marginal rate 
but in untaxed — appreciation. This, 
Dr Prest says, is case for a discrimina- 
tory rate of profits tax on undistributed 
income—the pattern that has been adopted 
in Germany, and the opposite discrimina- 
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tion to that in Britain before adoption of 
the flat rate profits tax before 1958. 
Britain's profits tax structure then, Dr Prest 
says, “had almost all the bad qualities 
revealed in our analysis.” He suggests that 
the best system would be to impute undis- 
tributed profits to shareholders in propor- 
tion to their share of total equity capital, 
and then to tax actual plus imputed divi- 
dend incomes at the appropriate marginal 
rate. He argues convincingly that a capital 
gains tax and a discriminatory tax on undis- 
tributed profits are alternative methods of 
improving the equity of the tax burden: 
administrative objections should not be 
raised against each of them individually, 
but should rather guide the choice between 
them. 

These chapters on capital gains and com- 
pany taxation embody within a fairly short 
space much hard thinking and rigorous 
analysis, and they deserve a wide reading 
among all those who are concerned with 
tax matters. 


More Popular Science 
Science Survey No.1. Edited by A. W. 
Haslett and John St. John. Vista Books. 


360 pages 25s. The Science Study 
Series. Heinemann. 160 pages (approx.) 
4s. 6d. each. Nature. Macdonald Illus- 


trated Library. 363 pages 45s. Atomic 
Energy for All. By Robert Chapman. 
Odhams Press. 192 pages 18s. Henry 
Cavendish. By A.J. Berry. Hutchinson. 
208 pages 35s. 


Y what yardstick should books on popu- 

lar science be reviewed? ‘At one 
time, the sole criterion would have been 
intelligibility. Now, dare one suggest it, 
intelligibility is being pursued with such 
diligence that the danger lies all in the 
opposite direction—too many words and too 
little science. Only the last book on this list 
is unashamedly scholarly ; the publisher’s 
claim that it is for the general reader can- 
not, surely, be seriously intended. It is not 
a biography of Henry Cavendish in the con- 
ventional sense, because, as’ the author 
explains, almost nothing is known of his 
private life although he was nearly 80 when 
he died in 1810. He left behind a mass of 
published and unpublished scientific papers, 
some beautiful instruments made to his own 
design and an acrimonious controversy 
about whether he or Watt or Lavoisier first 
discovered the chemical composition of 
water. Out of this material Mr Berry has 
built a suety currant-spiced account. of 
Cavendish’s work, his study of electricity 
and his amazingly (for the period) precise 
chemical analysis, which succeeded in spite 
of the fact that he and his contemporaries 
still believed that all combustible substances 
contained a something that they called 
phlogiston and that combustion consisted 
simply in releasing this. 

In the eighteenth century, when the field 
of science was still a relatively small pad- 
dock, it was possible for a gentleman with 
Cavendish’s private means and the proper 
experimental bent to be a chemist, physicist, 
metallurgist, geologist, engineer and an 
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acknowledged expert in all these at once. 
Increasing specialisation is making it diffi- 
cult now for anyone to be sure he is aware 
of what goes on even within his own, 
discipline, and this is reflected in the diffi- 
culty in producing a worthwhile and com- 
prehensive book of popular science. "To get 
over this difficulty, books are now being 
written either by scientists with an editorial 
board of journalists or by journalists with 
an editorial board of scientists. Even so, 
there is a gap between those which merely 
explain science without comment to the 
layman and those which buttonhole him 
about what is important now, and where the 
controversies and the potential points of 
breakthrough are to be Rent. In the first 
category falls the otherwise excellent Science 
Study series, paperbacks reprinted from an 
American series published by Educational 
Services Incorporated, which is backed by, 
among other organisations, the National 
Science Foundation and the Ford Founda- 
tion. The first five volumes consist of C. V. 
Boys's delicious lecture given in 1889 on 
soap bubbles and never superseded, and 
accounts of magnets, the age of the earth, 
noise and acoustics, and what is repellently 
titled “The Neutron Story.” “Atomic 
Energy for All” is summarised in its sub- 
title as “a layman's guide to the atom and 
its uses,” and it stays well away from 
deeper waters such as the cost of atomic 
power and why it is high. 

A far more sophisticated publishing ven- 
ture is the first issue of the new Science 
Survey produced with the co-operation of 
the British Association. This series has two 
editors, one of whom is science correspon- 
dent for The Times, and consists of 
specialist contributions on the most interest- 
ing work now in progress, like the newly 
discovered radiation belts round the earth, 
the Mohole project to bore down through 
the earth’s crust, fall-out, stars and new syn- 
thetic fibres. In manner it is reminiscent 
of the books occasionally published by the 
Scientific American, but is rather better 
written and produced. The second volume 
in the Macdonald Illustrated Library series, 
on “Nature,” falls somewhere between 
these two categories. The presentation is 
well up to the standard set in the first 
volume of the series on “ Science,” and 
superficially it looks like a glossy Christmas 
present for teenagers with a bent for biology 
or geology. Yet beneath the gloss it is as 
topical as Science Survey, with its section 
on DNA and its firm but tactful handling 
of the controversy that has split astronomers 
over the precise way the universe came to 
be formed. Why should children have all 
the fun ? 


The Man Without the 


Statesman 

Curzon: The End of an Epoch 
By Leonard Mosley. 
Longmans. 316 pages. 30s. 


. is always a bit unfair to blame any 
author for not writing a different book, 
but this brightly written and extremely read- 
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70 reproductions 
of works by Degas 
FREE 10 you 


Degas Ballet Dancers 


Introduction by Lillian Browse 
Folio Society. 


R. JOHNSON, as always had an senile 
tion on the subject. ‘Promise,’ he said, 
‘large promise, is the soul of an advertisement’. 
In his day, the obligation to fulfil such promise 
was purely a moral one; today, it is legal as well. 

So when you see, for example, an advertise- 
ment promising you a book of seventy repro- 
ductions of Degas ballet dancers—free—you 
can be sure it is a book, and that it és free. 

The only question that remains is whether 
the reproductions are good ones. There you 
must rely on the reputation of the publisher. 

With The Folio Society, you need have no 
doubts. For more than twelve years now, it has 
specialised in producing books as attractive to 
look at as they are to read. 

A brief description of the Society might not 
be out of place here. Membership entails no 
more than ordering four books in the year out 
of a varied list of almost sixty titles—there are 
no hidden charges, and no subscription. 

Members are able to buy copies of t and 
lesser classics, beautifully printed, ly de- 
signed, bound often in the luxuriously gold- 
tooled style which was once the prerogative 
of royal libraries—and all at a no higher 
than ordinary books. Many of these editions 
are illustrated with superb historical prints, but 


from the sunny side. 


Away from the madding crowds and the normal 
day-to-day ups and downs for four carefree weeks 
in the happy relaxed atmosphere of 
‘France Afloat’, and the sunshine of the 
four 10,000 mile Pleasure Voyages by 
the luxury liners “‘Antilles” and “Flandre” 
from Southampton between January and March. 


> 






as many again contain the work of famous 
modern artists—Michael Ayrton and Mervyn 
Peake, Cecil Beaton and Salvador Dali. 

In the Society’s list are none of last year’s 
transient best-sellers. Instead, it concentrates 
on the great books of the world and on some 
of the more fascinating byways of literature 
and history—including several historical docu- 
ments of the first importance, which have 
never before been published. Balzac, Smollett 
and Shakespeare rub shoulders with Herodotus 
and O. Henry; The Golden Ass and The Prisoner 
of Zenda are there, as are an early Spaniard’s 
description of the land of El Dorado, an eye- 
witness account of The Trial of Charles I, a con- 
temporary Life of Thomas Becket, a Burmese 
Life of the Buddha, and the Sonnets of Michel- 
angelo, iustrated with his own drawings. 

And so, back to those Degas reproductions! 
Each year, the Society produces one book that 
is not for sale, a book that is presented free to 
all new and renewing members. This year the 
subject is Edgar Degas, perhaps the most loved 









May we send you our booklet 
“Voyage to the Sun’’? 
Apply to your Travel Agent, or 


A few af the Folio Society's fine bindings. 
of all artists. Here, with accompanying text, 
are seventy ions — the book 
measures 113” x 8%”, ane eee areas 
buckram_—of paintings, dra a Ce ene 
sculpture cf one of artist's fe erosion 
most graceful, subjects: aaauaen 7 Four 
teen of these reproductions are in full colour, 
as true to the originals as the printer’s art can 
make them. You will receive this book —free— 
as soon as you join The Folio Society. 

For 18pp. illustrated including 


coupon below to The Membership Secretary, 
Folio Society, 6 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, the 
Folio Society Prospectus for 1961. ECA 


NAME sights 


ADDRESS 








able bi is feally not as good as a 
book about ought to be. It is a 
matter of balance and is. Here, 
wryly pointed, all the frailties of the 


riage, the strange 
flux of assertiveness and indecision. This 
is, in Mr Mosley’s own words, a “ study of 
ed “ profound political 

humiliation ” and “ died disappointed.” 
What the book does not do is to bring 
imto t focus what there was in Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India and Foreign Secre- 
tary but not in the end Prime Minister, that 
causes Sir Harold Nicolson, for instance, 
still to write of “my admiration for his 
powerful intellect, my reverence for the 
of his personality, and my respect 
or his memory.” It shows why he failed, 
but not why, for all his blunders and 
offences, he was a runner for the most glit- 
tering prizes ; it tells how his rule in India 
fell in tearful ruins, but not how, by every 
correct test of the relations between civil 
rulers and military commanders, Curzon 
was right and Kitchener wrong in their con- 
test. Curzon the man is here in his weak- 
ness—and quality ; but Curzon the states- 


man, flawed though he so plainly was, has 
i from Mr ley’s grasp like a fine, 
fat, slippery fish 


EINZIG’s 


‘fascinating book’* 


vewnwand----- 


In the Centre 
of Things 


‘Paul Einzig undoubtedly made a 
considerable contribution to the dev- 
elopment of British financial journalism 
after the end of the first world war... 
he has done more than any other 
journalist to break down inhibitions and 
blindness . . . he writes with sincerity 
and without ulterior motive. If anybody 
retains any lingering doubts about that, 
the frankness of this Neg 
will dispel them’. 1 economist . 


* JOHN AppLeBY, Daily Telegraph 


Hutchimion 
LM aaa aa 








BOOKS 


Prehistory for the General , 
Reader 

The Concise Encyclopaedia of 
Archaeology 


Edited by Leonard Cottrell. 
Hutchinson. §12 pages. §0s. 


Ms distinguished archaeologists are 
among tiie contributors to this new 
venture, which therefore contains a large 
amount of up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion. Prehistory in its various aspects, 
European, African, Eastern, American, 
occupies the greater part of the volume, 
which also embraces the early civilisations 
of the Middle East, India, the Far East and 
America. The editor explains in the preface, 
though it is not made clear in the blurb, 
that classical and medieval European 
archaeology are not included for reasons of 
space. 

Much of the volume will be read with 
pleasure. Its preparation has obviously 
been a labour of love, yet in parts it is 
disappointing. An editor has to draw the 
line somewhere, and it is impossible for all 
to ‘agree on where this line should come. 
Yet, even having regard to the “ general ” 
reader, one feels that at times there is too 
much “ background ” at the ekpense of the 
archaeology. Why, for instance, include 
Dinosaur and Coelacanth, when Malta is 
not given an entry to itself and is only 
briefly touched on in the general article on 
the western Mediterranean? Athens, de- 
spite the omission of classical archaeology, 
receives a column and a half of almost 
exclusively historical, matter ; the Etruscans 
get. less than a and none of their 
sites is menti . A few plans and 
diagrams would have greatly aided some of 
the descriptions. The plates do not in all 
cases tie in clearly with the text ; thus the 

tte of Narmer is used as an illustration 


“for the article on hieroglyphs, but neither 


the caption nor the text explains its signifi- 


cance and the fact that the palette is in | 


Cairo Museum is not stated. 


Arcadia Revamped 
Cambridge Life 

By R.. J. White. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 303 pages. 25s. 


ERE is the Cambridge myth, now more 
popular than ever, with its attendant 
mystique of “ BYps ” and “ bedders,” 
“tripos” and “ bulldogs,” brought up to 
date. The book is not good and serves no 
useful purpose. But it is such a curious 
specimen of such a curious\ genre, and has 
been so well received by some people, that 
it cannot be dismissed out of hand. 
it is unlikely that many resident members 
of the university will recognise it or them- 
selves in Mr White’s pages. He has 


accumulated a vast amount of interesting 
information, and made few factual slips. 
But he has chosen to present his material 
in a quasi-fictional form that diminishes its 
value by dilution and which reveals his 
ignorance both of undergraduates and of 
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human beings generally. The dons, 
students and townsfolk who appear in his 
pages are all seen through a haze of com- 
placency: explicitly, he supports the idea 
of the university as the nurse of mediocrity, 
a view which, one would suppose, must, by 
its prevalence, do most to justify the setting 
up of a royal commission to investigate the 
ancient universities that Cambridge, for so 
many guilty reasons, rightly dreads. There 
is a pervasive atmosphere of parochialism 
about Mr White’s comments on all subjects 
which explains this limitation. But it can- 
not explain his inexact account of under- 
graduate conversation. In his pages “ the 
young men ” call each other “ laddie ” and 
“old boy,” like the inhabitants of some 
Wodehousian limbo. This is not so trivial 
a Cfiticism as it may seem: so large a part 
of “Cambridge Life” is conveyed by 
dialogue that inaccuracies of this kind, per- 
sistently repeated, become major distortions. 

Why is such a book commissioned ? Why 
is it read ? Billy Bunter and Peter Pan no 
longer, one must suppose, afford the British 
ostrich the right kind of sand. The idea of 
something “ gracious,” “ immemorial,” yet 
eternally philistine—the cherished ideal of 
the English anti-egghead, in fact—the fan- 
tasy that the modern world asks of us no 
re-adjustments, presents no problems that 
judicious astination will not solve, 
these are the elements in our national life 
that books like Mr White's do their bit to 
strengthen, 


OTHER BOOKS 


REMBRANDT AS A DRAUGHTSMAN. By 
Benesch. Phaidon. 164 pages. 27s. 6d. 


This book has the unpretentious by-line—an 
essay with 115 illustrations. It is extraordinarily 
good value. The reproductions of a selection of 
Rembrandt's drawings in photogravure are 
powerful: as more and more art books are pub- 
lished it becomies increasingly clear that an inex- 
pensive one is only really successful in the repro- 
duction of drawings. 


Onto 


MATISSE FROM THE LiFr. By Raymond Escho- 
lier. Translated by Geraldine and H. M. Col- 
vile. Faber. 226 pages. 63s. 


M. Escholier knew Matisse for a number of 
years and has built up a story of his life mainly 
from quotations—quotations from recorded con- 
versations, from letters and from books by 
people who knew the artist well. There arc 
memories of him by those around him such as 
Derain, Gertrude Stein and Apollinaire and 
there are some splendid anecdotes. All this 
makes for a disjointed but absorbing biography. 
Translation must have been a considerable task : 
it appears to have been done admirably. There 
are over a hundred illustrations but unfortu- 
nately few in colour. 


SAMUEL PALMER’S VALLEY OF VISION. Intro- 
duction and notes by Geoffrey Grigson. 93 
pages. 25s. 


In a short history of art, M. Bazin, director of 
the Louvre, wrote: “Samuel Palmer (1805- 
1881) based his small, intense visionary land- 
scapes, some of the most remarkable in English 
painting, on the closest observation of nature.” 
In this short account of his life and art, Geoffrey 
Grigson describes Palmer's Shoreham or early 
works as “one of our notable modern dis- 
coveries ”; several of the forty-eight drawings 
and pictures illustrated are published for the 
first time, but unfortunately the monochrome 
plates cannot, in general, do justice to the 
originals. 








Night freight 
Ke 
everywhere 


Every night the great Express Freight trains of London Midland set out across the 
country with the country’s goods. Six hundred modern express trains every weeknight, 
the busiest door-to-door freight service in the country. Your Goods Agent or Station 
- Master will tell you how today’s London Midland will carry your goods quickly, reliably 
and at keenly competitive rates. 


°“ LONDON MIDLAND 


TO AND FROM LONDON, THE MIDLANDS, THE NORTH AND NORTH WEST gets it there sooner, gets it there safer 
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Italy in Two Centuries 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


APOLEON once remarked that Italy was. too long to be one 
country. Poor communications and great differences of 
climate, culture and history made it difficult to run. Today the 
differences between north and south are even more apparent than 
were those between the ailing and effete Kingdom of Naples and 
northern Italy under Savoy and Austria a little over a century ago. 

In the north the industrial economy that has been emerging 
since the turn of the century has been enjoying a decade of 
boisterous expansion, impelled by forces in some respects similar 
to those that have been at work in west Germany. A currency 
reform in ‘1949 swept away the remnants of excessive wartime 
currency liquidity, and thus created a background of relatively stable 
prices. A high rate of investment has impelled industrial growth 
which has fed on Italy’s vast Jabour reserves. In a decade Milan, 
Turin and Rome have taken to heart modern advertising, television 
and the motor car, with all the chromium and the uniformity that 
go with them, but also with the exciting buildings and enterprising 
designs peculiar to Italy. \ 

Some clouds are beginning to appear on the horizon of the 
“Ttalign miracle,” as it has been called. But industrial output, 
which has doubled in ten years, rose by 18 per cent in the first 
half of this year. As the stock market has recognised, industry 
in Italy, able to draw on Italy’s million or more unemployed— 
and another million under-employed—still promises to expand 
more rapidly in the next decade than in any other common market 
country. 

Southern Italy, by contrast, is an impoverished, over- sata 
almost mediaeval world. Economically, ID Ae icleesientmentianien 
is true, the efforts of successive Italian | 
governments, aware of the political dangers | 
of the existence of two nations, rich and 
poor, have done something to lift the south 
out of its perennial poverty. In arid Sicily 
a forest of pipes rises along the shore | 
between Syracuse and Augusta, where a | 
complex of petrochemical industries is 
springing up. New factories are starting up 
in the outskirts of Naples and Palermo. In 
parts of Sicily, Apulia and Calabria new j 
orange groves, irrigation works and small | “~~ 
new farmhouses spacter the sunbaked hills | 
that have been eroded for centuries by 
primitive one-crop farming. Each year the 
government-sponsored Cassa per il Mezzo- 
giorno (Bank for the South) spends between 
£100 million and: £150 million on such pro- 
jects, on infrastructure such as roads, and on 
incentives for private industrial investment. 
This investment has become a significant 
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in recent years it starts at a much lower level and the north is going 
ahead tapidly ; but at least the gap is not widening much, and some 
spectacular figures—a doubling of electric power output in eight 
years, a fourfold increase in the number of tractors—can be pro- 
duced. Many southern families still live four or five to a room, but 
as in the American south some of the crowded hovels already have 
television or radio. Southern Italy still has over a third of Italy’s 
population and a quarter of its income, but with two million people 


emigrating to the rich north in a decade, economic growth is at 


last beginning to overtake rising population. 

But while there is evidence of economic improvement in the lot 
of the south, the gulf between the two societies still staggers the 
observer. Milan, Genoa, Florence and the landward environs of 
Venice are part of modern industrial Europe. Rome, with all its 
monuments, is a brash modern city, bursting at the seams. Sicily 
seems very near Africa. If a couple of smart-looking 
executive cars drive into a Sicilian market-place one after- 
noon, within a few minutes a crowd of dark-skinned little men 
emerge from nowhere to peer at the strangers. They are curious at 
the alien intrusion and have nothing else to do. Meanwhile, Sicilian 
women live in a world which seems nearer to Mecca than to Milan. 

It is true that the obligation to stay at home while the men 
promenade at dusk has lost some of its irksomeness for the lucky 
ones now that there is the television to watch.) 

Immensely proud of their ancient, crumbled civilisation, the 
Sicilians combine a desire for northern skills and wealth with deep 
suspicion of those who bring it. They guard jealously, and are 

ingenious in exploiting—often to the fury 

of Roman politicians, the measure of 
autonomy they were given in the new con- 
stitution after the war. 

_ The north’s attempts to help the south 
have indeed often aroused as much resent- 

ment as enterprise or gratitude. Only 12 

per cent of the new industry in Sicily is 

financed with Sicilian capital. Most of the 
big new industries are managed and run, at 
first at any rate, from the north. Not sur- 
prisingly the staff who have come so far to 
' take up their jobs find it difficult to make 
any contact with the local population. 

Capital-intensive and highly automated 

modern industries like chemicals have given 

jobs to only a minute proportion of the 

Sicilian population, while as yet most of the 

secondary demands they create—for office 

equipment, cars and plant—flow back north. 

Industry in Sicily is by and large a colonist 


AUSTRIA 


vViAwisoonr 


from an alien world. 
element in Italy’s total economic expansion 


as well as a help to the south. 

In total incomes the south is not catching 
up with the north at all, for though it has 
been chalking up a bigger percentage growth 


In agriculture there have been even more 
spectacular examples of failure by well- 
meaning northern developers to enlist the 
sympathies of southern people and satisfy 
their interests. Under Italy’s land reform 
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programme poor land from certain large estates has been 
irrigated and broken up into small holdings, each with a small 
farmhouse. The Sicilian peasant, however, traditionally lives in 
towns—swarming hives on the hilltops. For one thing, the country 
has never been very safe or very healthy. Many still prefer to live 
in their town hovels and trudge, or ride by mule or scooter, many 
kilometres each day to their patch of land, rather than live in 
brand new but solitary farms. They do not take easily to the 
Peasant co-operatives which, they are told, would help them to 
run their holdings economically. Poverty goes side by side with 
pride, the cult of individuality and a certain fatalism. 

The north, with its wealth and its dynamism, thus has a problem 
of imagination in southern Italy ; it needs to find ways of enlisting 
the energies of the south as well as investing in it. The south has 
a problem of education, of adaptation to the modern world. The 
Cassa and the large industrial companies are beginning to realise 
the importance of training a skilled industrial population. New 
training schools are being set up jointly by industry and the 
development authorities. Bit by bit the normal schools of church 
and state are improving. But illiteracy is still widespread, and 
the village school where both teacher and pupils play truant is not 
unheard of. 

Industrial Italy should reach new heights of prosperity and 
power in the next decade. Even in the south, it is only a matter of 
time before industrial expansion takes cumulative effect. The 
transformation of the backward parts of Italy's agricultural economy 
poses more difficult problems, social as well as economic. It is not 
just a question of replacing one crop with another. Outdated 
systems of land holding have to be replaced and the rural com- 
munity adapted to the change. The country’s well-being, and its 
political future perhaps, may depend on the skill with which its 
impoverished agricultural communities, and the mediaeval regions 
of the south and centre which industry has passed by, are brought 
into the modern world. 
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Friendly Persuasion in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


EYLON’S new Freedom Party government came through its first 

budget debate with a comfortable majority and its electoral 
alliances intact. Its Trotskyist and communist allies were dis- 
appointed by the budget’s lack of perspective, but ready to forgive 
the deficiencies of Mr Dias Bandaranaike, the young and inexperi- 
enced finance minister who had hurriedly prepared the budget. 
At the end of a lengthy and vigorous critique, one Trotskyist mem- 
ber paused to offer an apologetic and friendly hand. “ But my heart 
is with you,” he said. But the Trotskyist leader, Dr Perera, 
was not so favourably disposed. He castigated the finance minister 
for making no effort to meet the pressing problems of the stagnant 
economy. He calculated that over one million people in Ceylon 
are not gainfully employed, and gave a warning that unless these 
human resources were tapped to the full by a planned economy 
the people were likely to be gripped by a sense of frustration and 
futility. 

Mr Bandaranaike, however, has decided to scrap the planning 
council and create instead a planning department. But with all 
its defects the council was better suited than the proposed depart- 
ment to discuss the problems of planning and inaugurate a national 
plan. Although manned by a rather curious assortment of political 
favourites, quack experts and odd job men, it had two virtues ; 
it was independent and it was flexible. These qualities may be 
difficult to find in a department operated by civil servants who 
are inclined to treat regulations as revealed truth. 


Some of the new tax proposals also came under heavy opposition 
fire. The tax on the professionally qualified did please backbench 
opinion and may have appealed to the mass of the people who 










One Man’s Meat 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N” the least of the problems in public, there have been similar mal- 
entendus due to mistranslation or to the 
interpreter’s failure to find the right words 


political east-west relations eis a 
matter of words, what they actually mean 
and what they are assumed to imply. In 


recent. To ask a gardener whether he 
digs, in that idiom, would be as conver- 
sationally confusing as it would be tactless 
to refer to pots calling kettles black in the 
context of a mixed marriage. But any 
amusement occasionally derived from 
man’s incomprehensibility to man is 
swiftly cut short when it involves issues as 


itself the problem is not new or particu- 
larly surprising. What is disturbing, how- 
ever, is actually to witness misunderstand- 
ings arising as a result, not of deliberate 
ambiguity or genuine differences in 
approach, but of failure to interpret 
correctly from one language to the other. 

When Mr David Susskind, Mr Khrus- 
chev’s most recent teievision interviewer 
in America, used the phrase “ baying at 
the moon,” he set off an unexpectedly 
hostile reaction. What. happened, as 
has happened on many occasions when 
Mr Khrushchev has spoken off the cuff, 
was that his single harassed Russian inter- 
preter could not keep up with idiomatic 
interpretation in both languages. “ Bay- 
ing at the moon” was rendered literally 
and Mr Khrushchev, not unnaturally. was 
pained and riled at being likened to a 
barking dog. 

On nearly every occasion when the 
Soviet prime minister has performed in 


to convey the meaning intended. Mr 
Khrushchev's address to the Press Club 
in New York during his first visit to the 
United States provided another notable 
example. At one point he accidently called 
the American press men “ tovarishchi ”; 
but, realising his slip of the tongue, he 
corrected himself by making, what was 
intended to be a disarming play on 
words: “ Of course you are not ‘ tovarish- 
chi’ (comrades) but I dare say among you 
there are some ‘tovarishchi’ (friends).” 
Unfortunately, Mr Troyanovsky, the 
interpreter, made it sound as if the audi- 
ence were riddled with fellow-travellers, 
and the ensuing reaction was equally 
hostile and equally understandable. 

The dangers inherent in all forms of 
translation or interpretation are too 
obvious to enumerate; they are not even 
restricted to exchanges with foreigners. In 
English one has constantly to contend 
with a variety of private languages, of 
which “beat” talk is one of the most 


I 


vital as those engendered by Mr Khrush- 
chev’s latest personal appearance in the 
United States. 

To be able to avoid all such misunder- 
standings may be asking too much of the 
interpreter, certainly of a single inter- 
preter. In any event, it would be far 
better if each speaker had his own inter- 
preter, who at least could be expected to 
be fully at home with his principal’s native 
idiom. 

This method of providing each principal 
speaker with his own translated “ echo” 
was used most successfully by Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin during their wartime 
exchanges; and, if television is to remain 
such an important platform for inter- 
national political debate, it could profit- 
ably be revived in interviews with foreign 
statesmen. But at least we should all be 
aware, including Mr Khrushchev, that 
such literal misunderstandings do occur, 
and that “another man’s poison” is not 
to be taken as a threat of assassination. - 
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technical and managerial skills. 
The government's left-wing allies concentrated their attack on 


is undesirable, al hace tae tis he ocean 
from its left-wing allies. Mr Bandaranaike, who has taken a firm 
stand on this question, will not find it difficult to resist their 
pressure, but he may have to face some embarrassment from his 
own party’s left wing. This group, however, is not as organised 
or articulate as the left-wing of the late Mr Bandaranaike’s popular 
front. government, which had two strong-minded Marxists in the 
cabinet. 

But in spite of their criticisms the left-wing parties supported 
the budget. Friendly persuasion is their current slogan. In 1956 
they had a similar alliance with the late Mr Bandaranaike, but the 
Trotskyists parted company with him in the very first year and 
the communists later. Their defeat in the elections last March, 
when two of the parties fought without first forming any electoral 
pacts and came out with a meagre thirteen seats, compelled a 
change of tactics. The bitter disillusionment of March and the 
satisfaction of seeing the right-wing United National party routed 
in July have taught new lessons. They are prepared to wait, to 
push gently rather than stampede. The left-wing leaders do not 
believe that the Freedom party will alter its basic policies, but 
they hope that in carrying out its policies it may prepare the 
ground for a clear leftist programme. 

The take-over of the prés and the schools are two such policies. 
Each attacks what is regarded as a centre of power standing in 
the government’s way, in one case the national newspapers, in 
the other the Catholic church—both traditionally strong sup- 


porters of the United National party. The Catholic church, after | 


its initial burst of anger, has more or less acquiesced in the govern- 
ment’s decision. Other denominational groups, Buddhist and 
Hindu, have protested, but since this opposition comes from 
organisations of managers ‘rather than from Buddhist parents or 
teachérs, the government has safely ignored them. 

The government may, however, face a stiffer problem with the 
implementation of its language policy. . January, 1961, is the dead- 
line for the complete switch-over to official Sinhalese, and this is 
a very real threat tc thousands of Tamil public servants who 
cannot administer in Sinhalese. The government will be forced 


to extend the deadline, but this may provide the Sinhalese 


extremists with the platform that they are eagerly awaiting ; they 


are already making dangerously wild charges against the finance — 


minister, including the accusation of trying to sabotage declared 
policy. Mr Dias Bandaranaike, who is the key figure in the govern- 
ment, is western-minded, prefers to speak in fluent English than 
in halting Sinhalese, and has provoked the wrath of militant 
nationalists by describing the more visible and easily affected mani- 
festations of nationalism, such as language habits 
“sham.” For this act of apostasy and for the obvious sin 
of wearing western clothes he was freely lambasted by the extreme 
nationalist splinter parties and, not surprisingly, by a government 
~ backbencher too. Mr Bandaranaike punctuated the latter’s speech 
by pounding the table in a manner which some took to be a mock 
Khrushchevian performance. But the finance minister may dis- 
cover to his cost that the political climate in Ceylon is not very 
conducive to a sense of humour and that the system to which 
he is a newcomer generally favours the mediocre. ‘ 
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Kenya’s Uneven Team 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


HE registration of voters for the Kenya elections carly next 

year, which had taken a long time because the Europeans and 
the Asians were apathetically slow to enrol, ended two weeks ago. 
But anybody who hoped that a glance at the registration figures 
would reveal which parties would form the next government were 
disappointed. A majority of the 33 open seats will almost cer- 
tainly be won by the Kenya African National Union (who have, 
however, not yet succeeded in agreeing on their election manifesto). 
But who is going to join them in a coalition to fill the ministries? By 
Lancaster House rules three ministries must be taken up by elected 
Europeans, chosen either from the ten elected to the European 
reserved seats or from the four European “ national members ” 
co-opted by the Legislative Council sitting as an electoral college. 
In each case there are obstacles in the way of a liberal white can- 
didate winning. Before a European candidate can stand for the 
common roll election (where his liberalism would be rewarded 
with non-white votes) he has to win the approval of 25 per cent 
of the voters of his own race in the communal primaries. — Sir 
Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck’s conservative Kenya coalition 
seems likely to get overwhelming support in the primaries ; perhaps 
only in some urban seats will any liberal candidate survive. 

Another obstacle that may prevent liberals, such as Mr Michael 
Blundell, from entering the Legislative Council as national 
members is the provision that a candidate has first to be nominated 
by two elected members of his own race ; presumably the New 
Kenya party would haye to win two reserved seats before it could 
hape to add a national member to its number. If the liberals 
failed to survive this course, would three members of the con- 
servative coalition be prepared to collaborate as ministers with 
Mr Tom Mboya and others ? It would involve a swift realisation 
by Sir Ferdinand’s men that the whole pattern of government is 
changing in Kenya. Until now, Kenya has been governed by 
agreement between the parties, and those who sat on the unofficial 
benches played a considerable part in legislative decisions ; next 
year they will simply be a group of opposition members. 

There is the same uncertainty about the eight Asian reserved 
seats,. The Kenya Freedom party was launched in August by 
young radicals whose fervour for undiluted democracy was 
encouraged by Mr James Gichuru, president of KANU, sitting 
benevolently on the same platform. But the more conservative 
Kenya Indian Congress now seems likely to take most, if not all, 
the reserved seats. Congress last week pledged its general support 
for African: political aspirations ; but KANU has shown little 
enthusiasm for such an alliance. 

It may well turn out that the next Council of Ministers will see 
all these disparate groups somehow harnessed together. If so, 
the future of Kenya will depend on the success of an uneven team. 
If they manage to trot along together, Kenya will be able to head 
along the same path as Tanganyika and at the same time provide 
an encouraging example to the Rhodesians. 

The most formidable problem that the Kenya government has 
to solve is the release of Jomo Kenyatta. Officials hide their 
worries behind such jovial ripostes as “ Well, when would you let 
go of the tail of a tiger?” Perhaps they hope to hold the tail so 
long that the tiger grows old and feeble in their grasp ; but time is 
heavily against this tactic. The question of Mr Kenyatta’s 
release from restriction at Lodwar (he completed his seven year 
prison sentence in. April 1959) will be uppermost in the elections 
and will provide the*hew African members with their first demand. 
Both KANU and its tribal rival, the Kenya African Democratic 
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, Union, join in acclaiming Kenyatta as the rightful leader, and both 
| Asian parties have joined the demand for his release. Nearly all 
the Kikuyu’ loyalists (a penalising epithet to bear these days) want 
the risk of freeing him to be taken now while Britain has full 
control of law and order. Among the Europeans, a few in the 
New Kenya party say that had he been released earlier this year 
he would have united the Nationalist parties and saved them from 
outdoing cach other in extremist talk. 


On the other side is the deep emotion of most Europeans with 
their scarred memories of Mau Mau. Mr Kenyatta’s release, said 
Mr Blundell recently, would bring “a recrudescence of emergency 
conditions.” The government's attitude has altered only to the 
extent of giving new reasons why he should not be released; 
according to officials, Kenyatta is a communist, he has no desire 
to build up a new non-tribal Kenya; and, for good measure, his 
release would be unacceptable to Conservative MPs in Britain. 
The first — is certainly unproven, the second should hardly 
be a primaty consideration, and Conservative members could surely 
be persuaded of the expediency of his release. The alternative 
may be, as some officials admit, a return of the emergency. 


SYRIA UNDER NASSER—II 


The Younger Rebels 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SYRIA 





YRIA OWes its impressive rate of economic growth over the last 
S ten years or so largely to the enterprise of the Aleppo merchants. 
It was they who used their capital to mechanise agriculture and 
open up the virgin lands of the Jezireh. Cotton production, for 
instance, soared from 5,000 tons in 1938 to 110,000 tons this year. 
But this boom period is over. Most of the uncultivated land that 
remains to be reclaimed needs the help of large-scale irrigation, 
and private capital has been depleted by three successive bad 
harvests. The state has now stepped in with a five-year develop- 
ment plan covering the years 1960-1965 and costing £270 million, 
including £64 million in foreign exchange. 

The Soviet Union has undertaken to provide credit and services 
to cover the main import requirements of the plan. Mr Kahale, 
the central minister of planning, told your correspondent that the 
contracts signed with Russia so far provide for some 20 per cent 
of the eventual total. Further contracts are to follow. Last month, 
Mr Kahale signed agreements in Moscow for the construction of 
770 kilometres of railway from Kameshli, on the Turkish frontier 
deep in the Jezireh grain area, to Latakia, Syria's new Mediterranean 
port, via Deir ez-Zor and Aleppo. This is due to be completed in 
1966. The authorities hope that Iraq will ultimately agree to a link 
between Baghdad and Deir ez-Zor which would allow Syria—and 
Aleppo—to regain part of their traditional transit trade. 

Russia is also to build a fertiliser factory at Homs, to come into 
operation in two stages in 1964 and 1966, anda lubricating oil 
extraction unit at the Homs refinery, which should produce 25,000 
tons of lubricants a year. Another contract provides for the drilling, 
by Soviet technicians, of a total of 36,000 metres of exploration oil 
wells. The Russians have also drawn up an aerial geological map 
of the whole country. 

Aii these projects fall within the framework of the economic and 
technica! agreement signed with the Soviet Union in 1957. Critics 
point cut the: although credit facilities have existed for three years, 
nothing has so far actually been built and money has been frittered 
away on “surveys.” One reliable estimate puts the number of 
Soviet technicians a: work in Syria at about 300. 

To cope with the Russian planners, the civil service of the Syrian 
region of the United Arab Republic has been greatly expanded. 
(siscaals have aiso had to be recruited to administer such new state 
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enterprises as the Latakia port, the Homs refinery, the agricultural 
and commercial banks, two insurance companies, and Syrian Air- 
ways, as well as to apply the land reform law, passed in September, 
1958. In spite of the drought and the consequent crop failures, 
this vast project—affecting some 60 per cent of the cultivated land 
as against 10 per cent in Egypt—appears to be going ahead suc- 
cessfully. So far, 1,543,635 hectares of land have been taken over 
(a hectare is not quite 2} acres) and 3,240 landlords have been 
dispossessed. On the positive side, 112,663 hectares have been 
distributed to 5,576 peasant families and 113 co-operatives have 
been set up. A further 1.5 million hectares of state domains remain 
to be distributed. The target is to settle 110,000 families on their 
own land, organised into co-operatives, by 1965. 

But the unbroken drought has hit the country hard and is a 
major source of discontent. Seventy-five per cent of the labour 
force is employed in agriculture, which normally produces about 
40 per cent of the national income. The 1960 wheat crop is 
estimated at a mere $53,000 tons against 1,353,000 in 1957 and the 
barley crop at 157,000 tons against 720,000 tons. Generous 
American grain deliveries, the success of the cotton crop and some 
budgetary assistance from Egypt have combined to prevent really 
serious hardship, to limit the trade deficit and to keep the Syrian 
pound fairly steady over the past few weeks. But foreign exchange 
has been painfully short and import restrictions are severe. 


The eclipse of the 
former Syrian poli- 
tical parties means 
that this discontent 
can only have private 
expressions. The 
Communists and the 
Ba'ath have been 
relentlessly purged 
from the army and 
the civil service. The 
Communists have 
gone underground ; 
they continue 
violently to attack 
the regime and the 
union with Egypt 
in propaganda published outside the country. The Ba’ath are silent, 
eating the bitter fruit of disillusion and public disfavour: the 
present military, authoritarian, non-parliamentary regime violates 
all their ideals, while they have to bear the public opprobrium of 
having rushed into the union without securing adequate guarantees 
for Syria. They suffer the further humiliation of seeing former 
“ reactionary ” opponents, such as the People’s party leader, Mr 
Rushdi Kikhia, enjoy a revival of public influence as part of the 
reaction to the present regime. But how can the Ba'ath, whose 
central article of faith is Arab unity, attack the union ? 


The millionaire industrialist Mr Khaled al-Azm, who negotiated 
the 1957 agreement with the Russians, remains one of the rare 
politicians of the ancien regime who has kept together a potential 
political following. He is popular both with the business com- 
munity and with “ progressives” for having been the only 
prominent politician in office in 1958 to oppose the union. 

Possibly the real centre of revolt in Syria is not the farmers, 
small traders or ex-politicians ; it is the educated and half-educated 
youth. This is the generation of school children, university students 
and young professional men moulded into rival instruments of 
political action by the Ba'ath, the Communist party and the crypto- 
fascist Syrian Popular party in the fifteen’ years since the war. 
Their revolt was never wholly, or even essentially, political: it was 
rather an attack on a much broader front against the whole social 
system and their varied frustrations were harnessed by the parties 
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for political ends. Today, the parties have been dissolved but the 
frustrations remain. Suitable jobs, especially for those educated 
abroad, are not to be found ; the sexual and social moeurs of the 
country are cramping and repugnant to them ; readers of the short 
stories and poems now being produced are few ; the cultural milieu 
in which these young people aspire to live does not exist. 

cafés face each other across the main street in Damascus. 
of them, the Brazil, is a dark, mature establishment where 


vana, where young men fight over the latest literary review 
from Beirut, play chess, passionately discuss translations of Sartre 
and Camus and read each other’s poems. A group of them set 
up a co-operative dramatic society, built with their own hands 
an open-air theatre called the New Age, and put on a play by 
Arthur Miller in Arabic—with, for the first time in Damascus, 
educated girls of good family playing on a public stage. The right- 
wing, authoritarian rule of the army, under Feygpian control, is not 
the goal for which this generation has been strating in the 
streets these last ten years. 


No Orchids for Mr Menzies 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


j 
N Wednesday the prime minister of Australia, Mr Menzies, 
O returned from the meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly to face the music at home. Readers of the American 
and British press might well be amazed to see the fury with which 
his mission has been greeted in some local papers and in parlia- 
ment. 

While the New York press praised his forthright attack on Mr 
Khrushchev, while the London press teported without. reproach 
the defeat of his amendment, while the Times of India rebuked 
Mr Nehru for being rude to him—the Sydney Daily Mirror said 
that his “reputation as a statesman lay in tatters on the floor of 
the assembly.” The Sydney Morning Herald spoke of the deep 
“ humiliation " that. he had brought upon Australia by proposing 
an amendment that was roundly defeated, and of the destruction 
of the good relations with Asia that Australia has for years been 
trying to build. In parliament, opposition members have called 
him “a stooge of Macmillan ” and a secker after personal publicity 
whose series of “ abject failures in the international sphere ” had 
done his country great harm. All this is for proposing that instead 
of an immediate “ renewal of contacts” between Mr Eisenhower 
and Mr Khrushchev (as Mr Nehru had suggested on behalf of 
the five neutral powers) there should be a four-power summit 
meeting aS soon as practicable—the very thing that now seems 
likely to take place. 

In some of these comments one can hear an unmistakable note 
of hideous glee. Australia is not without people who would 
actually welcome the “humiliation” of their country if it meant 
that the prime minister were humiliated with it. Their perversity 
springs partly fror the national character and partly from that of 
Mr Menzies himself. In the background is a state-minded people’s 
dislike of federal politicians, and the desire to cut all superior 
persons down to size—except in the realms of sport and singing. 
There is also the unconcealed contempt with which Mr Menzies 
is apt to treat journalists and members of the opposition. Two 
stories, for example, are told of him: A journalist at a press con- 
ference once suggested that Mr Menzies did not suffer fools gladly. 
“What do you think I have been doing for the last half-hour ? ” 


he asked. An MP once charged him with arrogance in answering,’ 


or not answering, parliamentary questions. “ Is) it surprising if 1 
am arrogant,” he replied, “ considering the company I keep in this 
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place?” The snubbed one can only wait for the chance to 
hit back. 

The critics’ desire to hit back has to be discounted in assessing 
Mr Menzies’ performance in the United Nations—its motives, 
its execution and its results. The most hostile interpretation of 
his motives is that, putty as always in the hands of British prime 
ministers, and longing for the world limelight, he allowed himself 
to be summoned to New York and to be mace thé fall guy for 
Mac the Knife. Less hostile critics—some Liberal backbenchers, 
for example—put the main blame on Mr Macmillan, who, when 
the joint manceuvre failed, is thought to have dissociated himself, 
as he did from the Suez fiasco, and taken the next plane home. 
The truth is that Mr Macmillan, a close personal friend, would 
certainly have wanted Mr Menzies to join him in New York, and 
so no doubt did Mr Eisenhower: who would not have been glad 
of the support of so excellent a speaker? Mr Menzies did not 
at first think that an all-star cast should appear at the general 
assembly just because Mr Khrushchev was going. But as one 
head of government after another landed in New York, his own 
cabinet and supporters urged him to go. Theirs was the decisive 
pressure. 

The idea that he was parroting the ideas of his British and 
American friends is absurd. Obviously the amendment repre- 


.sented his own opinions exactly. He would have regarded the 


proposed téte-d-éte as being not only pointless in the last days 
of Mr Eisenhower's presidency, but also as unwise ; even for the 
mere “renewal of contacts” desired by Mr Nehru, three heads 
would be better than Mr Eisenhower's alone. 

So much for the motive. What of the execution? This was 
Mr Menzies’ first appearance as a speaker at the United Nations, 
and he was unfamiliar with its sensibilities and its strange ways. 
Not for him the patient lobbying, the corridor courtships, the 
gradual collection of votes. He put his faith in his own oratory— 
to win, not a majority perhaps, but a respectable measure of 
support just as surely as it quells the awkward squad at party 
meetings. Alas, the cars were deaf to its cogency and the ear- 
phones distorted its cadences. The voice that spoke seemed too 
closely identified with western and great power interests. Even 
some who sympathised thought it wiser to vote for the Argentin: 
amendment. which called for the renewed contacts without naming 
Mr Eisenhower. The Australian amendment was defeated by 
4§ votes to §, with 43 abstentions. 

Finally, the results—bow harmful were they ? Relations with 
Mr Nehru were not improved, but a mutual allergy had existed 
before. This partly explains Mr Nehru’s emotional reaction to 
the Australian amendment, which, he declared, “ yerged on 
absurdity.” As for the other Asian leaders, they mayi now see 
Australia as rather more bound up with its true allies and old 
friends than recent overtures had led them to expect, and this 
realisation could conceivably lessen, for a time, their susceptibility 
to Australian influence. This is the price of preventing, as Mr 
Menzies with his amendment may well have done, the passage 
of Mr Nehru’s resolution—an event that would have embarrassed 
the president and gratified Mr Khrushchev. To suggest that in 
pursuit of Asian friends the Australian government should follow 
them in policies that it does not approve is surely to carry neigh- 
bourliness too far. 

There is also the suggestion that Australia, by supporting the 
neutral powers, would have shown its independence of Britain. 
That this suggestion could be made at all shows how strong in 
the Australian consciousness is the morbid fear of being patronised 
by Britain, of being treated as a satellite, a colony. Nourished 
from time to time by insensitive British individuals, the strength 
of this fear is still enough to make the friendship between the two 
prime ministers worth a point or two to the opposition. Partnership 
can easily be represented as patronage, and solidarity as sub- 
servience;, 
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Drifting Downward 


WASHINGTON, Dt 
HE most cheerful thing that can be said about the outlook 
for American business is that very few professional econo- 
mists believe that the United States is skidding into a severe 
recession. The most depressing thing that can be said about it 
is that only a handful of experts are convinced that a vigorous 
upturn is in the offing. And the genuinely disturbing fact is that 
the great majority of economic analysts are almost certain that 
business activity will change very little during the months ahead. 
Some of the forecasters who occupy the broad middle ground 
say that activity will drift moderately lower, while others expect 
it to rise very slightly. - But the differences between the groups 
are so small that members of both are displaying uncharacteristic 
willingness to acknowledge that the other side may be right. 
What most of the forecasters are saying, in fact, is that the 
American ¢conomy will not move very far from the high-—though 
not flat—plateau on which it has been for most of this year. This 
is a remarkable prediction, because ever since the end of the war 
the dynamic American economy has shown, not stability, but sharp 
movements upward and downward. What is most disquicting 
about such a prediction is that it means that unemployment will 
rise. The population of the United States is increasing and the 
economy must expand if jobs are to be found for the new members 
of the labour force. 

It is not sufficient to say that there will not be a recession ; 
stability is not good enough either. There is no disagreement 
about what is in progress at the moment: quite clearly a slow, 
downward drift of business activity is underway. An upturn may 
be coming, as has been suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr Anderson, the leading spokesman for the optimists ; but it 
has not yet appeared. The industrial sector of the American 
economy is weak and it has been growing weaker. The decline 
is not dramatic ; on the contrary, it is quite mild. But during the 
past two months the weakness has spread from the industries 
making durable goods, where it began, to those making soft goods 
such as textiles, clothing and leather. The seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production, 
the favourite business barometer 
of the Federal Reserve Board, 
went down in August and again 
in September. In all, it has 
fallen by 3.6 per cent from its 
peak last January. Output of 
soft goods was slightly larger in 
September than it had been in 
January, but production of 
durable goods has dropped a 
substantial 8 per cent. 

Non-agricultural employment, 
a critically important sector, has 
been falling off since early in the 
summer. The most recent 
report from the Department of 
_Labour showed that 330.000 











manufacturing workers have lost their jobs since last February. 
which was the best month since the steel strike. Employment in 
factories has fallen below what might have been expected for the 
season of the year in each of the last four months and the number 
of hours worked a week have been going down also. Hopes that 
retail sales would pick up after the holiday period have been dis- 
appointed ; instead they were lower in September than in August 
and have now been falling since April. Again, this is a gentic 
downward movement, but the direction is unmistakable. The only 
important gauge of current economic conditions that has not been 
falling is personal income. It registered a barely perceptible rise 
in September to an annual rate of $408.4 billion from $408.2 bil- 
lion in August. As for the gross national product, the Administra- 
tion estimates that output slipped to an annual rate of $503 billion 
in the third quarter of the year from the record high of $505 billion 
that it reached in the second quarter. 

But the Administration insists that the United States is not in 
a recession. And so far its view is shared by a substantial number 
of professional economists, who do not suffer from its natural 
political distaste for the word “ recession.” The Administration 
argues that the present decline in economic activity is not a 
recession because it is not steep and because it is not a cyclica 


advocate of the “no recession” school is, of course, Mr Anderson, 
who presented the case for the optimists valiantly when he told 


_ the annual meeting of the IMF that the United States is “ nearing 


completion” of an “inventory adjustment.” Mr Saulnier, the 
chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, pressed 
the same thesis on a group in Michigan in a re ent speech. He 
laid stress on the point that the final demand for goods and services 
continued to rise in the third quarter and insisted that he not 
only hoped but expected the next decisive movement in the 
economy to be an advance. 

The White House adviser’s statement reflects the Administra- 
tion’s hope that a combination of small increases in demand will 
bring about a rise in total busi- 
ness activity. The Administra- 


1957*100| tion is counting on a small 

Seasonally adjusted is in busi 
MANUFACTURING along with a modest increase in 
EMPLOYMENT government spending—chiefly 
by state and local agencies—to 
achieve the result that it desires. 


Its forecast assumes that busi- 
nessmen will not make any 
significant change in their hold- 
ings of stocks during the 
fourth quarter and that they 
will maintain their purchases of 
capital goods at a steady 


pace. 
The small group of profes- 
sional economists who believe 
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that a severe recession is in prospect consists of analysts who rely on 
the behaviour of the “ leading indicators ”—a group of barometers 
that have a habit.of signalling coming changes in the direction of 
economic activity by moving down before a recession and up before 
a boom and which have been declining for about fifteen months. 


These indicators include sensitive commodity prices, the average 


work-week, hirings and layoffs in manufacturing, the number of 
new houses being started and new orders for durable goods. Those 
who place their faith in these “ leaders” say that the post-1958 
upturn hit its peak in May, 1959, and that a downturn started 
in June. But even here there is division of opinion: some of 
the closest students of these sensitive indicators agree with the 
Administration that what is taking place is a non-cyclical adjust- 
ment, not a recession. : : 

There is\ general agreement among economists that the con- 
sumer holds’ the key to the course of business activity during the 
months immediately ahead. This is somewhat disheartening, for 
it means that they do not see any other strong expansionary force 
in the making. There is no hope that businessmen will enlarge 
their programmes of capital investment ; on the contrary, there is 
some danger that they may cut them. But the consumer is 
unpredictable and therefore very useful to the forecasters who need 
a large variable with which to hedge their projections of the future. 
The most exciting contribution that the consumer could make to 
prosperity would be to step up his purchases of houses and motor 
cars. He could also warm the hearts of the economists by dis- 
playing more enthusiasm for the household appliances that are 
choking the warehouses of the electrical manufacturers. An im- 
provement in consumer demand for such heavy goods would have 
obvious repercussions on the sluggish basic industries—notably 
on the depressed steel mills whose executives talk optimistically 
of an increase in output, but who are unable to report a rise in 
orders that would justify their bullishness. 

The Federal Reserve authorities are continuing to press their 
easy money policy in an attempt to stimulate greater business 
activity. The Administration has also taken steps to make credit 
more readily available for housebuilding, has accelerated the sign- 
ing of contracts for roads and is placing new orders for military 
goods as rapidly as the Department of Defence can negotiate the 
necessary contracts. These measures will bolster the economy. What 
is not clear is whether they will strengthen it sufficiently to justify 
the Administration’s contention that the business downturn is an 
adjustment and not a recession. Any additional decline in business 
activity, even only a moderate one, would put an abrupt end 
to the argument. 


QO and A on Q and M 


HE Cutting edge which both presidential candidates are 
developing as the campaign enters ‘its final weeks is being 
sharpened on the question of what American policy should be 
towards Quemoy and Matsu, the islands off the coast of Communist 


China which are still controlled by the Nationalist Chinese. The \ 


two islands are being given a prominence out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic importance—¢even though that is larger than either 
candidate admits—because both parties believe that here is the 
“ great sleeper,” the issue which may decide the outcome of the 
election. Each candidate also believes that this issue will work in 
his favour. Meanwhile, from the point of view of the experts, it 
is most unfortunate that attention has been focused once again on 
the islands; it is now impossible for the Nationalists to withdraw 
without loss of face and the Communists now know what to expect 
from the new President, whoever he is, instead of being kept in 
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the state of uncertainty which the United States has been fostering 
ever since 1955. 

It is this uncertainty to which Mr Kennedy objects, arguing: 
that, as a result of the-temptation which it offers to the Communists, 
the United States might find itself involved in a war over two 
islands which have no military value in themselves and are 
admittedly indefensible. Therefore, he maintains, they should be 
evacuated. To Mr Nixon, when the question first came up, it 
was a matter of principle that no territory “ in the area of freedom ” 
should be surrendered. Senator Kennedy's proposal therefore 
savoured of appeasement, although Mr Nixon did not actually use 
that dirty word, and recalled the mistakes by which the last Demo- 
cratic Administration led up to the Korean war. Many voters 
undoubtedly think of the Democratic party as a war party and to 
Senator Kennedy Mr Nixon's “ trigger-happy ” stand on Quemoy 
and Matsu was an opportunity of proving himself the more peace- 
loving man of the two, the one less likely to “ send our boys to war.” 

That this approach was serving Mr Kennedy well is suggested 
by Mr Nixon’s retreat in the third television debate, when he moved 
his position to one of defending the islands only if an attack on 
them was a prelude to an attack on Nationalist Formosa. This 
has long been the official position of the Administration. Mr 
Nixon’s failure to adopt it in the first place suggests that he is not 
as quick thinking or as fully conscious of government policy as 
he claims to be, that his experience as Vice President is not such 
an important asset as he wants the voters to assume, 


Quarantine for Cuba 


T least, the American embargo on exports to Cuba is humanely 
A conceived. The State Department's recent White Paper on 
relations with Cuba proclaims that the United States Government 
and people are friends both of the Cubans and of their “ just 
aspirations ” and so exports of medical supplies and non-subsidised 
foodstuffs are still permitted ; to forbid them would hurt the Cuban 
people rather than the Cuban government. (But rice, maize and 
soya beans, of which there are shortages in Cuba, come under the 
heading of subsidised foodstuffs). The sale, transfer or charter of 
American ships to Cubans is made illegal and so is the giving 
of technical information such as that proscribed for export to 
Communist countries. By far the most serious part of the ban, 
however, is its effect on the export of mechanical equipment ; almost 
all machinery in Cuba is American made and the country’s industry 
may suffer severely if spare parts are unattainable. The rate of 
exports to Cuba, which were valued at $546 million in 1958, had 
already dropped by more than half, even before the ban. 

There appear to be several motives behind this drastic step. 
American opinion is undoubtedly inflamed by the summary execu- 
tion of three United States citizens who were involved in a rising 
against Dr Castro’s government and by the continuing Cuban 
attacks on America at the United Nations. At the same time, 
however, the State Department insists that the ban on exports 
is not an economic reprisal for these incidents, nor for the expro- 
priations suffered by American firms and individuals in Cuba. 
If it were, of course, it would be singularly ineffectual, as the 
Cuban government will almost certainly seize what American 
property remains in Cuba in retaliation for the embargo. The 
Administration has, it seems, been receiving reports that Czech arms 
are being sent to Cuba in increasing quantities, and that the Castro 
government has been trying to re-export them to revolutionary 
groups elsewhere in Latin America. 

Officially, the State Department insists that the embargo is 
imposed “ reluctantly ” in order to “ defend the legitimate interests 
of this country” against the aggressive economic policies of the 
Cuban government. In particular, the action gives American 
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exporters a legal way of suspending shipments to Cuba, which were 
unlikely ever to be paid for, but to which they were committed 
under long-term contracts. But it has also been suggested that 
Senator Kennedy's attacks on the Administration’s failures in Cuba 
prompted this action and that the imposition of the embargo was 
actually postponed so that Vice President Nixon could forecast it 
—and get some credit for it—by promising strong measures to 

“ quarantine Cuba” in a speech made the day before the State 
Department announced its decision. 


Signs of the 'Times 


N Thursday, October 20th, the New York Times launched 
O its new International Edition, thanks to which Americans in 
Europe will be able to read the same news on the same day as 
New Yorkers; and on Tuesday, October 25th, the Christian 
Science Monitor begins its new system of printing and delivery, 
so that it will now arrive less than 24 hours late, rather than, as 
hitherto, taking ten days or two weeks to reach the Old World 
by sea mail. The Times's is the most interesting of the new 
departures. For some years it has run an abbreviated—and un- 
profitable—air mail edition, which has been printed in Amsterdam 
from plates flown from New York. The new edition is edited 
and set up in New York, as a shortened form of the Americati 
edition, transmitted to Paris for printing by transatlantic Teletype- 
setter and circulated by air all over Europe ; occasionally there will 
be 24 pages, though normally only about 14, and the price in 
London will be 8d. . 

The Times is setting its cap chiefly at businessmen and Ameri- 
cans abroad who are interested in what Wall Street is doing ; it is 
offering complete stock market quotations, besides a thorough 
coverage of business news, and will thus contain financial infor- 
mation and comment as up to date as that in the European edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune, which is edited in Paris, as 
well as being printed there, and has been the leading American 
newspaper on the Continent since 1887. As a result the Tribune 
is expanding its own business coverage. When the Times first 
announced its plans they were so well received that it was decided 
to increase the initial printing of 45,000 copies—an encouraging 
start to an experiment of which the purpose is to raise circulation. 

The Monitor’s plans differ from the Times’s as much as the 
two papers do. Whereas the American circulation of the New 
York Times, a newspaper read chiefly (though by no means solely) 
in its own metropolitan area, is 740,000 on weekdays—it is almost 
doubled on Sundays—the Monitor sells only about 175,000 copies 
‘but sells them nationally. At the same time it is an international 
newspaper and although it is self-supporting it must bear in mind 
the interests of Christian Scientists throughout the world. It is 
thus not wholly for the newspaper’s own sake that it is adopting 
the Times’s old method of printing from plates delivered by air. 
It will now have a “ London edition” printed in Britain, costing 
4d., and it hopes to gain 30,000 new subscribers from this and 
from its other two new ventures—the “Los Angeles edition,” 
which will be produced in the same manner as the London one, 
and the “ air-lifted ” edition, which will consist of Monitors printed 
in Boston and flown by jet aircraft to Chicago and to Cleveland, 
Ohio, so that they can be put on sale in the Middle West as soon 
as on the East Coast. 

The question of West Coast editions of eastern papers is one 
that has long been discussed. The Wall Street Journal was a 
pioneer of electronic typesetting, and now uses this method to 
print editions simultaneously in seven cities, two of them added 
this year, though it has been too busy raising its circulation from 
about 30,000 to 670,000 in 18 years to do much about a European 
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edition. In 1956, during the Republican convention in San 
Francisco, the New York Times was printed on the West Coast 
but has not, so far, repeated the experiment. It is, however, hard 
to believe that a newspaper which has successfully straddled the 
Atlantic Ocean will be put off for long by the Rocky Mountains. 


Presidents Into Battle 


ROBABLY Mr Nixon’s greatest asset is that he is the chosen 

heir of President Eisenhower, the man who is loved and admired 
by voters of all parties and of no party and who, if he were running 
for office again, would be sure of the same overwhelming majorities 
which he piled up in 1952 and 1956. But his personal charm and 
magnetism are the basis of his popularity and it is therefore very 
doubtful whether he can hand that on to Mr Nixon. He has, how- 
ever, done his best by allowing Mr Nixon to announce that he 
will “ continue his heroic work for peace and freedom” after he 
leaves the White House by making available to the Nixon Adminis- 
tratidn his “ wise guidance and rich experience.” And this week Mr 
Eisenhower is doing his best for Mr Nixon in another way, touring 
the country in a glow of congratulations on being the first President 
to reach the age of 70 in office. He is making a series of the non- 
political appearances which he likes, and does, best. The enthu- 


United States has sunk to an all-time low under the Eisenhower 
Administration. And in the course of his travels he will certainly 
have many good words to say for Mr Nixon in the places where 
they will help most. 

Ex-President Truman has also been touring the country—on Mr 
Kennedy's behalf—but his words have been far from good, in the 
accepted sense of the term, at least. With his usual lack of restraint 
he told Republicang that they could “go to hell.” Mr Kennedy 
repudiated Mr Truman’s “methods of expressing things” but 
refused to apologise on his behalf, smiling that only Mrs Truman 
had any hope of inducing her husband to change his “ 
manner.” Mr Nixon’s reaction me this first hint a 
their television debates was to say how proud he was. 
Eisenhower had restored “ dignity, decency and, 
guage” to the White House and had set 
children of America. This lows approach not one that 
attract the sophisticated viewers but it may 
die qonuclieciiie, partials wi-eamnens arms 
and in small towns, than does Senator Kennedy’s more detached 
attitude. But the main difficulty about the election campaign this 
year is that no one can discover what does appeal to the voters or 
what they are going to do on November 8th. 


7 
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Cops and Profs 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


HE city of Chicago, no longer “hog butcher to the world,” 


were over, criminal resources and know-how, first accumulated in 
the time of Prohibition, were reinvested in trade unions, restaurants, 
laundries, road transport and other industries and another dimen- 
sion was added to the image of Chicago, that of corruption through- 
out the city’s law enforcement agencies. Scandals have rocked the 
police department of Chicago periodically for years but in the past 
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none produced fundamental changes in the system which gave rise 
to them. This system owes its existence to a governmental accident 
which has had the effect of superimposing the local administrative 
units of the Chicago police force on the city’s political wards. Thus 
may run the police commissioner, but the Alderman or 
runs the district police captains. Moreover there is, 
since Prohibition, a thoroughgoing disinterest in 

} the economic cream of Chicago as long as their 
not affected. This took the form of condoning 

as long as mobsters alone were involved and business 
disturbed during the rush hour. Now, in a city which 
a significant share of its income from people who come to 
business or political conventions, it takes the form of a 
that good government and a responsible police force would 
make the city less wickedly attractive to free-spending visitors. 
months ago policemen in the Summerdale district on 
’s North Side were found to be operating a successful 
ring with the help of a professional house-breaker. The 
public outrage over this discovery looked like having no 
ect on the’ underlying situation than had earlier scandals 
difference this time was-that the city now had a peanatelill 
that an election campaign was coming this autumn in 
hoped to get his candidate elected Governor of Illinois. 
Daley could not afford, therefore, to ignore what was sure 
become a major issue in that campaign. Nor probably did he 
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he is a complex mixture of integrity, self-esteem, animal 
and a host of conflicting traits ; he belongs to that select 
of civic leaders who have risen dutifully through the ranks of 
politics and somehow have emerged from the ferment as 
and men of genuine vision. Mr Daley seized upon the 
ttered fires of corruption in the Summerdale and other districts 
Chicago and decided that the time was ripe for attacking the 
long smouldeting sub-surface. With popular support and little 
political resistance he called for the resignation of his police com- 
missioner and set up an investigating committee to examine the 
nature of the problem and to appoint a new commissioner. 

Chief of this committee was a slightly-built scholar of sixty-two, 
a famed criminologist, Professor Orlando Wilson of the University 
of California. Professor Wilson had long been esteemed by his 
academic colleagues and by conscientious professional policemen ; 
he was particularly famous for his connection with successful 
reforms in the city of Los Angeles. At the end of weeks of inter- 
viewing members of Chicago's police force and candidates from 
other cities for the post of commissioner, and with a growing 
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awareness of the enormous magnitude of the problems to be solved ° 


before successful reform could be attempted, Professor Wilson 
found himself the sole available candidate qualified for police com: 
missioner, nominated himself and was appointed. 


. 


\ 


H1Is soft-spoken scholar assumed full charge of the most 

demoralised, under-paid, poorly-organised, politically-infiltrated 
police force in any major metropolitan area in the United States. 
One of the first indirect results of Mr Wilson's coming to office 
was the abolition of bingo in Chicago's Roman Catholic churches, 
bingo being the biggest legal gambling activity in America. The 
cynics chortled: a new police commissioner is appointed and bingo 
—bingo goes. But then staff was shifted from headquarters to 
precincts and back again, with the transfers acting as a screening 
device for detectimg honest, loyal, and hard-working officers. The 
ward bosses were now concerned, for this struck at the basis of 
their control of police work and at its accompanying political 
advantages. Then came internal intelligence units, spies within the 
force. Now outright criticism was heard of the professor and his 
tactics. from the politicians and from the Chicago Patrolmen’s 
Association, and mutterings came from within the force itself. Yet 
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the newspapers, the Mayor and the public generally seem pleased, 
perhaps as much with the daring of attempting a fundamental 
administrative change as with the effects to date. 

A modern municipal unit is the result of evolution, not revolution, 
and Mr Wilson, with but one specialist brought from outside 
Chicago, is attempting nothing less than the fundamental recon- 
struction of a public body of 11,000 men in the shortest possible 
ume. New personnel, tight and fair discipline, modern facilities 
and equipment will be essential. The new commissioner may be 
able to rely on the full support of Mayor Daley and he may succeed 
in keeping the Aldermen from becoming mutinous. But it will 
require at least a decade to build a solid police force in Chicago even 
with full political and financial support. 

Ultimately, only the voting population of Chicago will determine 
whether the reforms that have begun so remarkably with energy, 
conviction and knowledge—the professor has been called an idealist 
in a realist’s business—can be accomplished or whether they will 
vanish as have other such beginnings without a trace. In particular 
it remains to be seen whether the city’s economic dynasts are ready 
to pay the higher price of good law enforcement. New carcers 
have to be opened up with responsibilities and pay which attract 
men of the type that the new police force needs most. In this 
regard Mayor Daley has set a splendid example. He appointed 
Professor Wilson with full responsibility to the most difficult job 
of municipal reform in America, at a salary of thirty thousand 
dollars a year, or only five thousand dollars a year less than that 
paid to the Mayor himself. 


Yankees 
Walk the Plank 


IXTEEN American baseball teams are 
divided into two major leagues ; all 
summer long these professionals struggle 
for the championship within each league and in October comes the 
World Series, when the two winners take each other on for the 
greatest championship of all, which goes to the victor of four out of 
seven games. This year not even Mr Khrushchev, and certainly 
neither of the presidential candidates, could provoke such storms of 
passion in American breasts as did the 1960 World Series—that is, 
if the rhapsodic prose of the sports reporters is any guide. The 
Goliaths of the New York Yankees, with 17 victories in the World 
Series to their credit since 1927, fought out seven matches with the 
Davids of the Pittsburgh Pirates ; the Yankees covered themselves 
with glory, setting up records galore, but met the fate of all 
Goliaths and fell to David in a sensational finish. 

Thus the Pirates became world champions for the first time 
since 1925 and Pittsburgh went wild with joy ; the team celebrated 
with champagne and Mr James Reston, of the New York Times, 
generously hailed their victory as “the best darn ball game since 
Abner Doubleday pirated rounders from the English.” The owners 
of the Yankees were not so generous: they promptly forced retire- 
ment on the team’s manager, the legendary Mr “ Casey ” Stengel, 
although he has guided the Yankees to victory in ten out of twelve 
American League seasons, and in seven World Series—this last 
being a record equalled by only one other manager in the history 
of baseball. 

Pittsburgh, of course, has been doing well out of its Pirates 
ever since these Buccaneers began to look like a winning team, 
selling Bucs hot dogs, Pirates beer and a popular Pirates record, 
playing the team’s two \tunes—“ Beat "Em, Bucs” and “ The 
Charge of the Buccaneers.” The Pittsburgh Chamber of Com-! 
merce estimated that from direct sales to visiting fans alone the 
city made $750,000 on the day of each match in the World Series 
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which was held there ; if last year’s series is any guide, each Pirate 
may make as much as $11,000 out of the victory. Everywhere, 
indeed, baseball has had a good year: in the American 
attendances were up by 400,000 on last year’s, and figures in the 
National League were even better. 

New York has one comfort ; by 1962 it should again be home 
for two baseball teams, something it has not been since both its 
National League members went west in 1957. The idea of a new 
third league, proposed mainly to counter a congressional threat 
that baseball might be brought under the anti-trust laws, has been 
dropped, largely because of financial problems, but each of the 
existing leagues has agreed to bring in two more teams. One of 
the new franchises in the National League has gone to New York, 
which held out the juicy carrot of a new stadium to seat $5,000 
people. The other franchise went to Houston, Texas, a boom city 
which promises large and enthusiastic audiences. 


Indiana on the Sea 
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Negroes in the Balance 


WASHINGTON, DC 
OR the past quarter-century the Negroes have been a large 
and reliable element in the coalition on which has depended 
the Democratic party’s majority in the big cities of the north 

and far west. In the nineteen-thirties the ‘Monopoly of Negro 


by Franklin Roosevelt and, equally important, Mrs Roosevelt with 
their championship of Negro causes, by the relief and social wel- 
fare legislation introduced by the Democrats during the great 
depression and by their astute di ing of patronage. Just as 
the majority of Negroes voted for decades for the party of Lincoln, 
for the past generation they have voted for the party of Roosevelt. 


Hamburg than is New Orleans, would be 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIANAPOLIS 


O F all the states bordering on the Great 

Lakes, Indiana has the shortest 
stretch of coastline, a mere 40 miles along 
the southern shores of Lake Michigan. 
Following the opening of the St Lawrence 
Seaway and the increased traffic on the 
Great Lakes that has resulted from it, this 
waterfront has taken on a new economic 
significance and the State of Indiana is 
now determined to satisfy a twenty-year- 
old ambition: the construction and opera- 
tion of ‘a public seaport. Last year 
Governor Handley and the Board of 
Public Harbours and Terminals desig- 
nated a site for the port between Gary 
and Michigan City. 

As visualised at the moment, the port 
will accommodate deep-draught 730-foot 
vessels and will be equipped with piers for 
handling iron ore, steel, coal, grain and 
stone. The outer harbour will cover 
about 350 acres and the terminal area 500 
acres. Storage facilities will be built to 
hold large quantities of grain and coal, and 
there will be grain elevators and loading 
and unloading equipment. Some 30 
miles of railway lines will have to be laid. 
The total cost is estimated at about $80 


Indiana by the issue of bonds. The rest 
will be sought from the federal govern- 
ment which will be asked to finance the 
dredging of the outer harbour and the 
construction of the breakwaters. 

Indiana’s industry has been growing 
unusually fast in recent years and the state 
is anxious to attract new companies so that 
this growth may continue. Backers of the 
project believe that the ‘seaport will give 
a tremendous economic boost to northern 
Indiana and to the mid-western region 
as a whole. A new manufacturing 
city will spring up around the har- 
bour, they say, and employment will 
be provided for many thousands of 


workers. As an example of the possibili- 
ties they point to Gary which, in 50 years, 
has grown out of nothing to become the 
state's second largest city and an im- 
portant steel-producing centre. 


A REPORT drawn up at Indiana Univer- 
sity predicts that more than 36 million 
tons of cargo will be shipped through the 
port annually at considerably cheaper rates 
than if it went by existing land routes. 
Grain from Indiana, Illinois and Michigan 
will, according to the study, move 
through the port at the rate of 19 million 
tons a year, some of it to foreign markets. 
Other possible cargoes include midwestern 
coal being sent to industrial areas, stone 
which is quarried in southern Indiana and 
used for construction throughout tie 
country, and some general shipments. 

The most important commodity, how- 
ever, would be iron ore. The Indiana 
University economists believe that—in 
time—a large new steel industry will 
develop in the area, with high-grade ore 
being shipped in from the’ mines in 
Labrador, Venezuela and Brazil to feed the 
steel mills. It is significant that two large 
steel companies, the Midwest Stee] Cor- 
poration and the Bethichem Steel Cor- 
poration, own large tracts of land near the 
site of the port and that both companies 
have announced that they will build pro- 
duction facilities there. Midwest Steel has 
already started construction of a mill 
which, according to the company, will 
employ 2,000 workers in the initial stages 
and perhaps 10,000 eventually. 

It may be 1962 or even later before the 
channels in the Great Lakes are deepened 
enough to allow foreign vessels with a 
draught of 27 feet to penetrate the indus- 
trial and farming heartland of America. 
However, once this is done, the port of 
Indiana, which is 500 miles closer to 


able to handle shipping from Europe and 
elsewhere and Indiana’s industrial and 
farm products would have a direct link 
with world trade. 

The planners have already run into one 
or two snags, not the least of which is the 


piers and warchouses will cover, and 
obliterate, one of the loveliest beauty spots 
of the midwest: a panorama of rolling, 
white sand dunes bordered by the waters 
of Lake Michigan. Senator Paul Douglas 
of neighbouring Illinois has crystallised 
much of this opposition by his'“ Save the 
Dunes” campaign; he has introduced a 
Bill in Congress which would convert the 
whole area into the Indiana Dunes 
National Monument—a large park mainly 
for the pleasure of the 3. million 
citizens of Chicago. 


INDIANA 
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The Democratic position was consolidated by President Truman ; 
in 1948 his bold advocacy of strong guarantees for the civil rights 
of Negroes made him their personal hero. 

As a result, two-thirds of the Negro votes in the big cities have 
gone regularly to the Democrats ; in New York, where there are 
350,000 Negro voters in the city and an additional 50,000 upstate, 
the proportion has been even higher. Until recently there had 
been no marked difference between the voting pattern of Negroes 


in the North and that of the relatively few who were allowed to- 


vote in the southern states. Throughout most of the South the 
Negroes were Democrats and in national elections cast their ballots 
for the party of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. Nor was this | 
unimportant: in 1952 the almost. solid support of the small groups | 
of Negro voters in South Carolina and Louisiana offset the defec- 
tion of many conservative white Democrats to Mr Eisenhower 
and enabled Mr Stevenson to carry both states by narrow margins. 


Of 18 million Negroes in the United States, divided roughly 
equally between the South and the rest of the country, 10 million 
are of an age to vote if they are registered. There are an esti- 
mated 3,500,000 registered Negro voters in the rest of the country, 
but only 1 million in the South—about one-fifth of the potential 
number, even though the number registered in the eleven southern 
states doubled between 1946 and 1956. The demend of Negroes 
- for the vote and for political representation has met increasingly 
stiff resistance in the southern states and the postwar drive by 
Negro organisations for increased voting has been greatly slowed 
by legal obstacles and economic pressures. As a result, it is 
doubtful whether many more Negroes will vote in the South in 
1960 than did four years ago. 


' As this complex struggle with its accompanying racial tensions 
has developed, sharp variations have appeared in the pattern of 
Negro voting in the South. Coloured voters have been following 
an opportunist course, logical in terms of their own interests and 
dictated by local rather than national considerations. In Memphis 
and adjoining counties in western Tennessee Negroes are expected 
to vote for Vice President Nixon this year because they are 
endeavouring to take over the previously defunct Republican party 
organisation in this heavily Democratic area. By this means they 
would gain representation for themselves on certain county boards 
and commissions which are required by state law to be bipartisan. 
In 1956 the votes of Memphis Negroes carried Tennessee for the 
Republicans even though the state's own Senator Kefauver was 
the Democrat's vice-presidential candidate. In South Carolina, 
however, the Negroes are expected to vote for Senator Kennedy 
in an effort to frustrate the alliance which has been built up 
‘between the Republicans and the reactionary group of local Demo- 
crats in the state. 

Sentiment among Negroes in the North and West is almost ad 
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difficult to gauge as it is among the voting population as a whole. 
It is commonly assumed that the majority of Negro voters will 
once again side with the Democrats, but the size of the majority 
may be critically important. In 1952 Mr Eisenhower made only 
smal] inroads into the Democratic strength among Negroes, but 
four years later he made substantial gains in some areas. In New 
York he increased the Republican share of the Negro vote from 
2§ per cent to nearly 40 per cent. There are reasons to believe 
that Mr Nixon may do almost as well this year and perhaps even 
better in New York. There is widespread disappointment among 
Negroes over President Eisenhower’s failure to endorse the 
Supreme Court’s ruling against racial segregation in the schools 
and his passive attitude in the struggle over civil rights. Mr 
Nixon, however, has repeatedly endorsed the school decision and, 
as chairman of the committee which tries to abolish racial dis- 
crimination by companies which are working on government con- 
tracts, he has built goodwill for himself among Negro leaders, 
although the committee’s accomplishments have not been sub- 
stantial. Four years ago he made it known that he is a member 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People and his visit to Africa and his speeches on racial issues 
have also given him a personal reputation among Negro voters 
which is independent of the record of the Administration. 
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T is thought nevertheless that Senator Kennedy will hold a 

majority of Negro voters simply because most of them are in the 
poorest economic classes and regard the Democrats as the party 
of the underdogs and of. the workers. Mr Kennedy also has the 
advantage of being backed by the dominant party machines 
in the big Negro areas, such as Representative William Dawson's 
organisation on the South Side of Chicago and the Harlem machine 
of Representative Adarn Clayton Powell, who bolted to President 
Eisenhower in 1956 but has now returned to Democratic ranks. 
Mr Kennedy's main difficulty among Negroes is that he has always 
taken a moderate, detached attitude toward the civil rights ques- 
tion with none of the militance and the rhetoric which Negroes 
have come to expect from a liberal Democrat. In the Senate he 
has voted correctly from the Negro standpoint on most important 
issues, but for procedural reasons in 1957 he advocated sending 
the civil rights Bill to the Judiciary Committee rather than directly 
to the floor and he subsequently joined other moderates in support 
of the amendment to the Bill which guaranteed a trial by jury 
to those accused of! contempt. Negroes have good reason to 
distrust the Senate Judiciary Committee, which is controlled by 
Southerners, and they always fear that southern juries will not 
convict in civil rights cases ; thus they regarded these two moves 
as unfriendly. 


If in the remaining weeks of the campaign Mr Kennedy can 
persuade Negroes that he is the proper heir to the mantle of 
Roosevelt, he will win by the old-time majorities. If Mr Nixon 
can dissociate himself completely from his party's conservatism 
in economic matters and the Administration’s spotty record in 
civil rights, he will score significant gains. But his difficulty in 
‘doing this has just been illustrated by the tactless promise of' his 
running mate, Mr Cabot Lodge, that Mr Nixon would have a 
Negro in his cabinet ; to avoid alienating his white supporters in 
Virginia and other southern states, Mr Nixon had to deny this but 
in so doing he certainly alienated many Negroes in the North. 


This year the Negro voters are probably the most restless and 
dissatisfied group in the whole electorate. They would like to use 
their ballots to dramatise their struggle for civil rights and their 
leaders have told them repeatedly that they hold the balance of 
power in the pivotal states. But how they are going to use that 
power to give expression to their discontent is as puzzling to 
themselves as it is to the politicians. 


‘ 
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Phe Rover 3-Litre has established itself as a thoroughly outstanding motor car. It has all the grace and comfort required of a 


town Carriage; Yet It possesses in full measure the dash — and stamina — necessary for long-distance motoring. A removable 


division is now available to convert the 3-Litre into a touring limousine. Power steering 1s an optional extra. The 80 and 100 


complete the Rover range for 1961. The Rover 80 has the new Rover 4-cylinder 2}-litre engine. The Rover 100 has the new 
2.6-litre slopmg head engine with 7-bearing crankshaft. Front wheel disc brakes and overdrive are standard equipment on 


all three Rover models. 
The Rover Xo £.1,365.7.6d. (inc. P.T.) a on 190 £/1,538.4.2d. (ine. PLT 


The Rover 3-Litre with conventional gearbox £'1,783.5.10d. (ine. .); with automatic transmission £1,864.0.10d. (inc. P.T 


ROVER 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE; ALSO DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON W.! 





See FORD first at the Show ! Choose a model from this fine array CONSUL Saloon £545 pius . T. £773.4.2 
Estate Car £710 plus ‘ ‘ ; £1,006 .19 .2 
-6P.T. =— £494.2.6 Convertibie £660 pius .2. - £936 .2.6 
.6P.T £515 .7.6 ZEPHYR Saioon £610 plus “ae ; £865 .5.10 
£1,099 .0.10 
-10 P.T. = £610.6.10 Convertibie £725 pius 4. £1,023.4.2 
£957 .7.6 
£1,198 .4.2 
£1,237 .17.6 


POPULAR £3486 pius £146. 
POPULAR De Luxe £363 pius £152. 


2 

7 

ANGLIA £416 plus £174.0.10 P.T. = £589.0.10 Estate Car £775 pilus 
ANGLIA De Luxe £430 pius £180 .5 
PREFECT £438 pius £1863 .12.6 P.T = £621.12 6 ZODIAC Saloon £675 pius 

*ESCORT Estate Car £434 pius £181 .19.2 P.T £615 .19.2 Estate Car £845 pius 
CONSUL De Luxe £580 pilus £242.15 .10 P.T. = £822.15 .10 Convertibie £873 plus 


THERE'S A CAR FOR EVERYONE IN BRITAIN'S GREATEST RANGE FROM FlofRiD) 


* See the Ford models in full colour in FORD TIMES—essential reading for the Ford owner, present and future. Order from your newsagent. One shilling. 
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CHART GALLERY 


Nine-Year Wonder? 


N a few days’ time, on October 26th, the Conservative party will be able 
to look back on nine years of continuous office. They are years in 
which there were two brief recessions, but for most people the period has 
symbolised economic well-being and a rising income. The Tories took office— 
some will say luckily, others unluckily, depending on their political 
allegiance—just when the tide of wartime restrictions had receded, when a 
freer market was emerging, when social changes were becoming possible, and 
when new economic opportunities were about to enable most of the British 
people to live much better than ever before. 

In these nine years, incomes in this country have risen in real value by 
about a third. The average industrial worker has done even better than 
this; so, too, have many salary-earners. Economic and technical changes 
have created a new class of white-collared workers growing in numbers 
and increasingly ready to make use of their bargaining power, instead of 
regarding pushfulness as an unrespectable thing. In manufacturing, and 
probably in general, the salary-earner was still being overtaken by the wage- 
earner up to 1956; but since then this trend has been checked and the 
salary-earner has recovered a little of his lost differential. 
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coraZ DUCHESS OF ALBA, BY COURTESY OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The gentleman who likes what he knows. He’s never actually 
met the lady in the portrait. But he has always been on the friendliest terms 
with the lady’s favourite drink. Reason enough for a téete-a-tete. For when 
one sherry lover meets another over a bottle of Harveys, no introductions 
are needed. Harveys is the sort of sherry that says all there is to say about a 
gentleman’s taste and preferences. 


HARVEYS BRISTOL CREAM 24/6 

HARVEYS BRISTOL DRY 21/6 

HARVEYS BRISTOL MILE 20/6 
of Kristel 
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BRINGS MOST OF THE NEW IDEAS 
TO BRITISH MOTORING 
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Mini-Minor... Austin Seven... to name just the most recent B.M.C. achievements ... brilliant 
cars which have revolutionised the entire conception of smali-car design. More new ideas 
come from B.M.C. because,\being the largest British motor concern, B.M.C. can devote more 
brains, more time, more money, to vital research and development. And the results of such 
progress are quickly apparent throughout the entire B.M.C. range, so that the ordinary motorist 
feels the benefit. Family cars, sports cars, commercial vehicles—all better designed, better 
engineered, better styled, better va/ue ... because the great resources of B.M.C. are behind 
each and every one. All B.M.C. products are warranted for 12 months and backed by B.M.C. 
y Service, 





AUSTIN - AUSTIN-HEALEY - MORRIS - M.G. - RILEY - WOLSELEY - METROPOLITAN - PRINCESS 


y THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM AND OXFORD 
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MOTORS 1960 


Reductions in overseas and home demand have set the motor manufacturers 
working short time this autumn; so far, none of them has hedged his bets 
about long-term expansion. But when these programmes are completed, 
the motor industry will have capacity to spare. So the key question is: 


How Many Cars in the Sixties ? 


of major expansion plans, there seemed to be very little 
chance that the capacity it planned for the years up to 
1960 would be fully utilised. Indeed, most experts in the 
industry itself agreed on figures for a total demand that would 
be considerably within the capacity planned. That did not 
prevent each from producing market forecasts for his own com- 
pany fully justifying its own expansion: for each manufacturer 
was counting on increasing his share at the expense of the 
others. In the event, total demand for British cars increased 
by considerably more than anyone expected; most of the big 
firms sold all they had capacity to make; and some of the expan- 
sion plans had to be scaled up, rather than down. Apart from 
the set-back in 1956, output of passenger cars, as the table 
shows, has increased, for both home and export markets, in 
every year since 1954. For 1960, car production in Britain is 
expected to reach a level of about 1,300,000 units. 
During the second half of 1960, nevertheless, much of the 
impetus has gone out of the motor car boom. The summer’s 
decline in sales has been partly seasonal, but at home it is 
mainly the result of the re-imposition of credit restrictions, and, 
in the export market, of a decline in the sales of British cars in 
the United States. This decline has prompted many people to 
question whether the further round of major expansion plans 
announced since this time last year is too optimistic. Will 
the happy experience of the last half-decade be repeated, or 
may the motor industry now over-reach itself? Forecasting 
the demand for cars is a notoriously hazardous operation and 
any prediction for the first half of the 1960s has to be made 
in the shadow of the failure to forecast accurately the growth 
of car sales at home and in the US during the last five years. 
This time, however, the problems of the 
future seem to be a little more clearly 


I: 1954, when the motor industry announced its first round 


replacement market begins to become important: television, 
for example, now depends more on replacements than expan- 
sion of its market. In motor cars, where the product in 
question is a much more costly investment and there is a 
developed secondhand market, replacement and expansion 
have for years been interdependent. Nevertheless, the point 
at which the proportion of cars to population stops expanding— 
whether one can easily identify it straight away—must be of 
importance. 


=. HERE are still ten persons for every car in Britain at the 
present time ; the home market is clearly some way 
away from anything that could be called the saturation point. 
In the United States, this does seem now, more or less, to have 
been reached—at a level of rather less than three persons to a 
car. It is unlikely that such a high level of car ownership will 
ever be reached in Britain, if only because distances are 
shorter, motor roads poorer, and the population more concen- 
trated. Can we expect more than, say, four or five persons per 
car (or rather more than one car to every two families) as an 
ultimate ratio? Even people who generally agree on some such 
ratio hold widely different opinions about the time it will take 
to reach this point. If Britain’s experience resembles that in 
richer countries, progress from the present level to a point'a 
little short of such a level, whether it is called “ saturation ” or 
not, is likely to be rapid. A car population as high as 84 or 9 
million might be reached by 1965—this would mean an 
increase of between 3 and 3} million from the population at the 
end of 1960. At this rate, it would be quite possible for car 
sales in Britain to exceed 1 million units a year by 1965, pro- 


OUTPUT AND EXPORT PERFORMANCE 


defined. In the home market, some experts 

would argue that saturation, though cer- CAR PRODUCTION AND SALES 
tainly more than five years away, is at last oe Sue. 
on the horizon. Abroad, the only possible ae Case gets 
market to replace North America as the ” a - i 
principal growth element in car exports in roee ~ ai. 


the sixties is Europe. 1957 ae as 4M 
The concept of “ market saturation ” is 1959 569 
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a familiar one in selling durable goods : in sais. 8 


principle, it is the point at which the pro- WHERE BRITISH CAR 
portion of a population owning these goods EXPORTS GO 

ceases to rise so that, apart from natural Ster-'  Eur- 
growth in the population, sales are ne otc) Sa 
wholly for replacement and are related ar ¥ 

to the rate of scrappage and obsolescence. 1956 < 75 
In domestic appliances, it is often reckoned 

that once more than 40 per cent of house- 


holds own a given piece of equipment, the 


WORLD TRADE IN CARS— 








vided incomes were to rise sufficiently for consumers to pay 
for them. If sales do grow as rapidly as this, then after 1965 
growth might be expected to proceed very much more slowly 
to, say, 1} million cars a year by 1970, the number required to 
maintain 2 population of about 12 million cars at present 
American rates of scrapping and average life. Allowing, how- 
ever, for some increase in car imports, one might hazard a 
maximum estimate of production for the domestic market at 
ata teas selene hyena. irearamr tei amie 


[ee more ical 1 eit be ome of caper 
demand, since this will depend not only on the growth of 
demand in a large number of overseas markets, but also upon 
foreign competition and the terms on which British manufac- 
turers can gain access to these markets. But whichever way 
this difficult task is approached, the outlook does not look 
very bright. Although Britain's car exports increased by 53 
sat cent between 1954 and 1959, world exports of cars in- 
creased by 138 ‘per cent over the same period, and Britain’s 
share of total exports fell from 39 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Over half of the British motor industry’s exports in 1959 
went to dollar countries. The recent fall in these exports is the 
result, not of any temporary check to purchasing power such 
as has affected the size of the home sales, but of the resurgence 


of strong competition from US manufacturers ; this is likely | 


to be more permanent. And the fact is that exports to the 
dollar area account for the whole of the increase in Britain’s 
car exports during the last five years. 


Between 1955 and 1959 exports of British cars . 4 


sterling area fell: this year they have recovered somewhat. 
| 


Investment in Confidence 
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Some of the richer Commonwealth countries, such as South 
Africa and New Zealand, are building up their own vehicle 
industries with Government assistance and protection; in 
Australia this has already been accomplished. Although 
they have participated in these new industries, British car 
manufacturers have naturally suffered a decline in direct 
exports to these markets. World exports to the sterling area 
asaw have increased, albeit much more slowly than those 
to Europe or North America. Prospects of growth in the car 
markets of the sterling area in the long run are very good. 
But during the next five years its imports of British cars are 
unlikely to increase dramatically. 

With a gloomy outlook in the United States, uncertainty in 
Canada, ee een of only limited growth in sterling mar- 
kets in the jum run, the prospect of any significant expan- 
sion in Britain’s car exports seem to hinge almost entirely on 
the markets in Europe—the only important area in which a 
considerable expansion in demand can be expected. Between 
1954 and 1959, world exports to the members of the Six 
increased by approximately 133 per cent, but Britain’s exports 
there remained unchanged, and its share fell from 21 per cent 
to 9 per cent. Up to last year, Britain’s relative position in 
the rest of Europe deteriorated similarly. 

The Outer Seven has a smaller population than the Six: 
it comprises richer but less dynamic economies, with less com- 
petition in'car manufacture but also probably less far to go 
towards saturation in car ownership. They are unlikely on 
their own to be able to support a major expansion in UK car 
exports. It would be costly to open our own domestic market 
to the French, Germans and Italians, but planners in the 
British motor industry are almost certainly justified in thinking 


ANNUAL. CAPACITY : 
INSTALLED AND PLANNED 


1962 





o far, none of Britain’s motor manufac- 


ae told, the industry and its suppliers 
to be planning on investing at least 


“ , Standard- 
Triumph International, and Rootes, have 
c themselves to capital expendi- 


next two to two a years. In addi- 


tion, Ford has claimed that it intends spend- 





ing another {£70 million by 1963, making 
£140 million for that company, on re-tooling 
- new models, on a new office block and 

engineering ‘and research building. To 
this also should be added the capital outlays 
of the smaller manufacturers of commercial 
vehicles and tractors—and the further new 
investment that the very large number of 
manufacturers of materials, components, 
and accessories will have to make. 

The steel industry’s investment in new 
sheet and tinplate capacity, largely for the 
motor industry, will cost about {150 million 
between now and 1965. Most component 
suppliers have also just completed one bout 
of expansion ; some consequently still have 
capacity to spare, but many are now wrest- 
ling with the question how much more 
capacity it would be prudent to provide— 
that is how much will be needed and by 
when. And where, since the Board of 
Trade appears to have as firm views about 
motor component manufacturers as of the 
location of the new plants of the car makers. 

Between th¢m, BMC, Ford, Vauxhall, 
ST-I and Rootes reckon on having a com- 
bined annual production ca 
3 million cars, commerci pee icles and 
tractors by 1962-63. Assuming a very 
small increase for the smaller car, lorry, and 
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tractor firms, the total — for ‘the 

as a whole by would be 
more than 3} million vehicles a year, of 
which at least 2.4 million might be cars; 
overtime working at the new — would 
stretch these figures even hig In just 
over two years’ time, therefore, the industry 
could produce nearly 40 per cent more 
vehicles than now, including rather more 
than 40 per cent more cars. 
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that it would be much more costly to be excluded from the 
booming motor markets of the Six. 

These deliberately cold-blooded estimates of home and 
export demand by 1965 might suggest sales in the home 
market of something over a million cars and exports of perhaps 
600,000-850,000, depending on what happens in Europe. 
Plans already announced from the British manufacturers 
promise a production capacity of perhaps 2,200,000 cars by 
1962, and more by 1965. So a substantial margin of unused 
capacity could obviously emerge by that time. 

But most manufacturers would find working at about 75 per 
cent of capacity as reasonably profitable. And excess capacity 
would enable them to cope with the wide fluctuations from 
year to year and from season to season, which seem likely to 
remain characteristic of the demand for motor cars. 

Capacity cannot be created overnight in any industry ; this 
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one needs a good deal of supporting investment among its 
direct and indirect suppliers. Anyone who wants to increase 
his share of the market has to plan to do so well in advance, 
and take a chance on his success. In a highly competitive 
business, where costs fall sharply as volume increases, to accept 
any decline in one’s share usually means an increase in one’s 
costs relative to those of other makers, tending to weaken a 
manufacturer's position still further. 

Whether excess capacity appears in the middle 1960's or 
whether this industry will once again confound the jere- 
miahs, one thing is certain: the passenger car market will 
become more and more competitive as the expansion plans 
mature. Two more minor car manufacturers with famous 
names gave up the unequal struggle for independent existence 
in 1960—Daimler and Armstrong-Siddeley. By the middle 
sixties it may no longer be such smaller fry. 


New Cars for Old 





HE market for secondhand cars must be one of the, most 
genuinely free that the public ever deals in ; and the fact chat 
it is means that the restrictions that motor manufacturers 
impose on the sale of their products cannot effectively control the 


real selling price of new cars either. For in the purchase of new 
cars the buyer is nearly always a seller too. And the range of choice 
that the market presents him, between a new car and an infinite 
variation of used cars from the “ works mileage only” model 
to be had nowadays at {50 or so below list price to the “ good 
runner” at £25, makes the sales of new cars highly sensitive to 
changes in general demand for cars of every kind and age. If 
this falls, the price of second-hand cars will do so too, and a 
proportion of potential buyers of new cars will be tempted to 
switch their purchase to a used car—though perhaps only a small 
one, because new and used car buyers tend to be separate classes. 
In that case the demand for new cars will fall by more than the 
demand for cars as a whole: which is just what has happened 
this year. Orders for new cars have collapsed, while sales of 
used cars continue to be fairly high. As there are some § million 
cars on the road, and as 750,000 new ones will probably be sold 
this year, the state of the used car market is liable to dominate 
the market for new models. 

After the price falls of last summer the secondhand market 
now seems to have stabilised, with prices roughly 20 per cent 
lower than they were six months ago. Whereas a popular car 
until recently depreciated in value by less than 10 per cent in its 
first year of life, it now depreciates as much as 20-30 per cent. 
Prices have been adjusted similarly right down the line to the oldest 
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cars ; but so far, while depreciation on a one-year-old car is today 
not very different from that prevailing before the war or in America 
and Germany, values of models older than one year are still marked 
down by less than one might expect in a market where supplies 
of new cars are fully adequate to meet demand. This seems to be 
a consequence of past limitations on supplies of new cars to the 
home market. It is such a short time since deliveries to the 
home market were inadequate that nowadays, though new cars are 
in plentiful supply. the number of 1957 cars on offer, for example, 
may not be numerous enough to meet demand for three-year-old 
cars ; and these are therefore still worth more than half their new 
cost, as against a third before the war. Changes in the relative 
values of one-year-old cars, therefore, may by now be complete ; 
but for a time one might expect the depreciation in the secondhand 
values of older cars to go on widening. These older cars are still, 
relatively, worth more than before the war; but may not stay so 
for long. 


HE used-car market has an atmosphere half way between that 
as horse trading and the stock exchange. Car dealers—however 
disreputable some of them may seem to the public, and however 
ready to cheat it—will carry through large deals verbally, often 
by telephone, relying solely on the seller’s description of a car 
to settle a price. Without such trust between its operators, the 
market would be hard put to work; and though there aré no 
figures for the total number of deals made in it annually, Hire 
Purchase Information records some 750,000 a year. The total 





q 
f 


only those which are more than about two 
years old or in poor eer This is 
where the complex structure of the market 
comes into play, with the steady progres- 
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When Does it Pay to Change a Car? 


Ds 1960, secondhand prices and 
trade-in values of cars one year old 
have fallen sharply in relation to their 
original price when new: secondhand 
of cars more than one year old have not, as 
So ite so sharp an adjustment. 
is has y upset what had since the 
war become the “normal” economics of 
replacing one’s new car. When ten per 
cent or less of the original price of a car 
was lost after a year’s motoring, it was a 
ne ee No 
major repair costs need be, with, 
outside accidents, becaust the maker's 
guarantee covered component failures. 

If a new car must now be reckoned to 
lose 25-35 per'cent in its first year, but to 
depreciate in value much less rapidly after 
that, any — private owner would 
now be wise to is mew car 
longer or to buy a se model that is 


probably well outweighs the “ insurance ” 
element of the twelve-month guarantee 
which lapses once the car is sold. 

So much for the genuinely private 
motorist. Taxation relief) complicates the 
picture for business buyers (or anyone who 


cars there is a 20 per cent initial allowance 
and a 25 per cent annual depreciation allow- 
ance so that one costing £750 will have been 
depreciated down to £413 for tax purposes 
at the end of a year, and to £310 after two 
years. If a car is sold for more than that 


might lose £75 in selling a £750 car 
after a year and had to pay about {100 in a 
Value as percentage of new price 
6 yeas ate 2 years old syagpets 


Jaguar 3-4....... $3 

Ford Zephyr ..... 65 57 52 
Hillman Minx .... 69 60 54 
Morris Minor 1000 72 66 6! 


oe Loom he may now lose gue 
t ve to pay a balancing charge 

ed Ho. So the transaction will now cost 
him {80-£85 or 50 per cent more than it 
did before. Selling after two years, allowing 
for the balancing charge, used to mean a 
loss of £260: now it means {340 or 30 per 
cent more. Maintenance costs, which may 


|be higher in the second year of life, have 


to be added in ; but if before it was cheaper 
for a business to keep a car for one year it 





sion from the new car through the ordinary 
dealer in secondhand cars or the specialist 
in, for example, sports or foreign cars, to the roadside lot, with its 
selection of the more miserable specimens that the British motor 
industry has made in the past thirty years. The car taken in part 
exchange for a new car ‘will usually be relatively new. But its 





re-sale will start a series of deals in ever-older cars that will end, , 


if the total car population is stationary and stocks in dealers’ hands 
remain fairly level, with an old car being scrapped. In Britain the 
number of cars scrapped has been far fewer than the number of 
new sales ever since the war. As the relative value of old cars falls 
more quickly more may be scrapped; in spite of the increased 
supply of cars the car population probably will not rise any 
siceek dette doin dene ta th hiss fives todos. 

In bad times a dealer tries to resell a larger proportion of the 
cars that he takes in part-ex | himself than he does in good 
times because more of the new cars he sells will involve taking 
another car in part-exchange, and he may have to give a higher 
allowance on it to sell the new one. He therefore wants to obtain 
the highest possible price, without giving another middleman a 
margin. At the moment dealers in new cars gre thus being pushed 
further into the second-hand market than they would otherwise 
choose; where they may have been selling half the cars they take 
in part-exchange, they may soon be selling two-thirds. 


ost new car dealers will pass on the cars that they do not 

want to sell to the public themselves to a second-hand dealer. 
probably one of several with whom they do regular business. In 
London some may sell through the Warren Street market, or other 
wholesale dealers; but the volume of ‘such transactions is insig- 
nificant on a national scale. The auctions are now more impor- 
tant as a means of selling used cars within the trade, though flect 
owners make use of these too; most of the cars sold are popular 
models, up to six or seven years old. Almost all the buyers will 
be used-car dealers, who use the auctior 5 as one source of supply, 
and as a guide to market prices. 





can set his motoring off against tax). On is marginal now. 


A dealer in second-hand cars will probably hope to make a 
10 per cent profit on a sale, but in practice often has to be 
satisfied with a good deal less. He may find that he has to keep a 
car in stock for several weeks, or even months before he can sell 
at a price that will show this sort of profit. He is usually financing 
his stock with a bank overdraft or a loan from a finance company, 
on. which he will be paying interest of 6 or 7 per cent, as 
well as the rent of his premises and salesmen’s salaries and com- 
mission. So changes in price levels can make a great deal of 
difference to his profits. In the steadily rising market of the last 
few years, it was almost difficult not to make good profits; in the 
falling market of this summer, few dealers Can have achieved ade- 
quate margins. But the continuation of the summer demand for 
older cars into the autumn has allowed dealers to clear the stocks 
that had threatened to become excessive towards the end of the 
summer, and they can face the winter with more confidence than 
seemed possible a couple of months ago—or than their confréres 
selling mainly new cars can feel. 

This contrasted experience, for all the interaction between the 
two markets, can only occur because the buyers of new and used 
cars are essentially different classes. Most of the buyers of new 
cars—perhaps as many as 80-85 per cent—are either businesses 
or private purchasers who use their car partly for business, and 
are able to get some tax relief on the depreciation and running 
costs of the car. Virtually all second-hand cars are bought purely 
for private purposes, by; owners who have to pay for their motor- 
ing themselves. These buyers who are most likely to switch 
between the two at times of change in the relative price levels of 
new cars and. old are either the private buyers of new cars or the 
part-business user; buyers purely for business purposes are unlikely 
to switch to the second-hand market. But most fleet managers are 
now discussing whether to keep their cars longer, and it is becoming 
a sensible question for private motorists who bought their own 
cars new.| 
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&. Luxury, power and 
} safety combine 
in the supreme new 


Humber Super Snipe 


Super Snipe 


A car of superlative luxury and elegance built in the great tradition 


of Rootes craftsmanship and offering the finest value in its class. 
Saloon £1,050 plus p.t. £438.12.6. Optional extras include Fully-automatic trans- 
mission at a reduced price, power-assisted steering, also overdrive on normal 


transmission models. Also available are Limousine and Estate Car. 


Also see the improved Humper Hawk models—more interior elegance 
and now fitted with front dise brakes. Saloon £875 plus p.t. £365. 14 . 2, 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


HUMBER LIMITED - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED - LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION - ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY « LONDON. W.1 
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Who keeps the squeak 








out of your car? 


We do. And if you've ever had a look at the 
lubrication chart put out by the people who made vour 
car, you'll see how thorough we have to be. 


There can be up to 50 parts in your car that need 

regular oiling and greasing. To do this, we have to produce 
the correct specialised lubricants, and to train people 

to know where to put them and how often. 


Shellubrication not only means smoother, more economical 
running, but provides a record of maintenance whith 
ensures that when you trade in your car, you can meet 

the buyer’s cold eye with perfect confidence. 


So as you go humming up and down the highways, there's 
one thing you can be sure of. That your car is being 
looked jafter with the minimum of fuss and the maximum 
of experience. That’s what the Shellubrication service 
was designed for—coddling cars like yours. 


YOU CAN BE 





SURE OF 
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The Motors 
Business 
Buys 


0 one knows just how many cars are bought by business, 
N though much ingenuity has been expended on trying to 
guess. In compiling the national income statistics, which 
reckon business purchases of cars as “investment” and personal 
purchases of the same cars as “ consumption,” the Central Statis- 
tical Office is obliged to use methods that it readily confesses are 
“very arbitrary.” Before petrol rationing ended in 1951, it was 
assumed that personal buying of new cars and used cars previously 
in business use represented only about half of the total value of new 
cars registered in Britain. This roundabout formula would imply 
that the bulk of new cars sold in the home market in the earlier post- 
wat years were sold to business buyers, an assumption that seems 
safe enough if rather vague. But since 1951, the Government has 
assumed that business spending on new cars, as then calculated 
by that formula, will have moved roughly in line with total invest- 
ment outlays by industry, and that the balance of growth in total 
sales of cars has gone to personal motoring. This means that for 
several years now the national income statistics have assumed that 
“ rather more than half” of new car sales have been to private 
individuals. 

Market surveys by some of the principal car manufacturers sug- 
gest a more definite ratio of about 60:40 between personal and 
business buying of new cars in the last few years, shifting perhaps 
nearer to 65:35 in the earlier part of this year before the Govern- 
ment clamped down on credit buying. But market research has 
its difficulties. Anyone asking a casually encountered motorist: 
““ Who paid for your car? ”, for example, 
may not always get a compketely frank— 
or polite—answer. Apart from direct 
purchases by firms, there are many ways 
of assisting certain employees to buy or 
run a car, through travelling, mainten- 
ance, or mileage allowances. Many of 
these subsidised owners would probably 
be running a car anyway, though pos- 
sibly not so new a model. Another recent 
survey asked merely: “Is your car used 
for business purposes?” It did not 
define the term, and received the not 
unexpected result of 60 per cent affirma- 
live answers. 

If one counts in regular commuting to 
work by car, another survey indicated, the proportion of new cars 
used on some kind of \regular activity connected with business may 
be as high as 85 per ‘cent, leaving a mere 15 per cent of the new 
cars bought (and virtually all the secondhand ones) for purely 
domestic, social and pleasure activities. Inland Revenue records 
of accepted claims for depreciation allowances on passenger cars 
might give a more realistic measure of business use of new cars, if 
the board could be convinced that the chore of collating or sampling 
tax returns was worthwhile and if the returns distinguished between 
new and older cars. 


As a very rough guide, however; it would seem that something 
like two-fifths of all new cars purchased in Britain are bought 
by business firms for their car pools or for their representatives, by 
other fleet operators such as the car hire firms, and by professional 
people and others who genuinely use their cars in the normal pur- 


suit of business. As virtually all new commercial vehicles are also 
bought by business organisations, business must be in fact the 
customer for well over half of the motor industry's production for 
the home market. But it is becoming a less dominant customer as 
the years pass: new business investment in road vehicles has not 
been mounting at anything like the rate of personal expenditure 
devoted to buying vehicles. Gross fixed capital formation by 
industry in all road vehicles rose from £175 million in 1951 to 
£320 million in 1959, and in passenger cars from {69 million to 
£125 million, while consumers’ expenditure on cars and motor 
cycles, new and second-hand, rose from £65 million in 1951 to 
£475 million in 1959. Total new registrations of commercial 
vehicles climbed from 87,000 in 1951 to 198,000 in 1959, whereas 
new registrations of cars—bought by persons and by business— 
shot up from 138,000 to 646,000. 


HE distinction made in the national income figuring between 
oe investment and consumption spending on new vehicles has 
some logic. In the hands, or rather the pocket-book, of the private 
motorist a car is a way of spending money, an end in itself. 
But to a business a vehicle is a means of earning profit and its 
purchase has, largely, to be justified on that score. So business 
buying of vehicles is a more steady demand, rising more slowly 
and subject to less abrupt seasonal changes than private car 


The pattern of this business demand, 
however, is a diverse one and it appears to 
be influenced by several different factors. 
The frequency with which companies re- 
place the cars they own varies quite widely, 
largely it seems according to the type of 
car and the intensity of its use. A Rolls 
is hardly likely to be renewed annually ; 
nor is any car that travels, say, only 
8,000 or 9,000 miles a year. Most cars 
that pile up an annual mileage of, say, 
12§,000-30,000 in a year are replaced 
annually, before their secondhand value 
depreciates too far, but some are appar- 
ently held for much longer and then 
virtually completely written off. Some 
firms are now providing their representatives with more prestigious 
cars such as 14-litre models, rather than just a basic form of 
transport, and these more expensive cars tend to be held for 
rather longer. This summer’s drop in values of secondhand cars, 
with the result that new cars are now likely to depreciate more 
quickly, may encourage the further development of contract hire, 
and possibly also arrangements for guaranteed repurchase by 
dealers. Both of these practices are still relatively small in size, 
but have been becoming steadily more popular; and they draw 
most of their custom from business and professional firms. 

The market for vans and trucks, which is almost wholly one for 
business since very few motorists now buy vans to avoid pur- 
chase tax, is largely governed by the state of economic activity in the 
country as a whole, but not completely. Changes in the structure 
of transport, in Government transport policy and taxation, and to 








some extent also in the availability of finance and the cost of credit 
have at various time affected the pattern of demand for new com- 
mercial vehicles. This “ market,” moreover, is in effect composed 
of a number of different groups of operators of road transport—the 
professional haulier, manufacturing industry, construction, the 
farming community, and the distributive trades. This helps to 
confuse the picture of commercial vehicle demand and also makes 
it difficult for the manufacturers to predict the trend of sales. 
. The first general point, however, is that in the last ten years 
there has been a further marked shift towards road transport away 
from rail, and the total amount of goods traffic going by road now 





exceeds total freight carriage by rail. This has meant that the 
increase in sales of commercial vehicles has been greater than the 
growth of the economy as a whole. But this shift has come more 
from industry carrying its own goods in its own “C” licence 

, vehicles than from any marked growth in the operations of pro- 
fessional hauliers and the state-owned British Road Services. The 
total fleet of “C” licence vehicles now represents about 90 per 
cent of the total population of nearly 1,406,000 commercial 
vehicles. 


HERE are three broad groups of “C” licence operators. The 

distributive trades account for about two-fifths of the vans and 
smaller-sized trucks and about a third of the larger lorries. This 
fleet has grown largely with the general increase in consumer 
spending, but the housing boom in the suburbs of cities followed 
by the opening of shops has been a further stimulus to new vehicle 
demand. Retailers may be seeking to cut out costly home delivery 
services: on the other hand, the number of wholesalers’ and manu- 
facturers’ vehicles delivering to shops has grown, and even on 
grocery rounds the motor vehicle is rapidly replacing the errand 
boy and his bike. The construction industries operate nearly a 
sixth of all “C” licence vehicles; most of the rest are fairly 
widely spread through manufacturing industry. The growth of 
fleets of the heavier “C” licence vehicles has been as rapid as 
that of the smaller capacity range, as industry moves more of its 
long-distance freight in its own vehicles. There has also-been a 
noticeable trend towards replacing vehicles with Slightly larger 
models. But the average period of replacement of commercial 
vehicles, both vans and trucks, varies very widely from firm to 
firm, though the average operating life of commercial vehicles, 
vans especially, appears to have been falling quite appreciably since 
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the war. The industrial investment boom of 1955-57 and the one 
now under way have brought a large replacement demand for 
commercial vehicles, but additions to fleets appear to be made 
at any time—except in periods of declirfing industrial production. 

At the present time, many professional hauliers are also in 
process of renewing their fleets following the removal of the threat 
of nationalisation at the last election, the removal of the 30 per cent 
purchase tax on goods vehicle chassis in the 1959 budget, and the 
resurgence of the economy a year ago. But the typical haulier has 
a very small business. The licensing system tends to operate against 
the growth of larger firms, and vehicle replacement generally seems 
to be spasmodic and unplanned. British Road Services is by far 
the largest haulage organisation in the country but it gets nearly 
all its vehicles from Bristol which became a nationalised company 
(and was therefore precluded from selling to outside industry by 
the terms of the 1947 Act) when the Transport Commission bought 
the Tilling group of companies. The largest private haulage firms, 
with fleets of up to several hundred lorries and better placed to 
replace their fleets according to planned replacement, operate 
mainly in long distance haulage, where severe competition and 
much rate cutting is still the rule and the buying of new vehicles 
has tended therefore to be put off as long as possible. 


I N time, railway modernisation and commercial freedom in freight 
charges may make some impact upon “C” licence operations 
as well as upon private long-distance haulage. British Railways’ 
concentration of railheads, cutting out the smaller railway goods 
depots, will mean more business, however, for the types of road 
vehicles, owned by both hauliers and by industry, that are suitable 
for shorter distances. Government transport policy on matters of 
detail can also significantly affect demand for commercial vehicles. 
The raising of the speed limit on heavy lorries from 20 to 30 mph 
three years ago damped the demand for vehicles just below the 
dividing line of 3 tons unladen weight and induced several manu- 
facturers, including the car firms which make commercial vehicles, 
to bring out new models in the next size larger (which was approxi- 
mately equivalent to 7-ton carrying capacity). The decision not to 
have speed limits on the motorways, and to allow all vehicles to 
travel at their optimum speeds, has similarly created a demand 
for lorries capable of sustained high speeds and the whole question 
of vehicle speed limits is again under active discussion. 

But the feature of Government transport policy that could poten- 
tially have the greatest effect upon the demand for commercial 
vehicles, particularly the heavier types of lorries, concerns the “ C ” 
licence. Ever since roadicarrier licensing began thirty years ago 
the “C” licence has been freely obtainable, virtually on demand. 
The present Government and the present Minister of Transport 
appear, at present, most unlikely to decide to make “ C” licences 
harder to get, despite the increasing congestion on Britain's roads 
and the cost of new road investment. But freedom for industry to 
choose not to use the railways and to buy and operate its own 
lorries instead—which must have méant some once-for-all reduc- 
tion in the load factor of goods transport right across the economy 
—has been the principal factor behind the growth of demand for 
new commercial vehicles. 
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A special kind of motoring which no 


other car in the world can offer 


JAGUAR 


Grace ee Space rack Pace 


\. WARK 2 \D \A ES MODELS CONTINUES FOR 1961. Optional rasave le well 
% lefts Mark 2 wedtele and aa additional range @ sotal colours +, all mea s 


an the 3.4 an 
STAND 127 FARLS COURT - UNDON <HOoW ROOMS ries 
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Rover 3 litre by The Rox Co. Limited. Austen 1937 Taxi courtesy of W. Bear Esq 


you'll get safer braking on any car with , 


; FERODO anti-rade Brake Linings 


—fitted on most new cars at the Motor Show 


FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL -EN-LE-FRITH A Member of the Turcer 4 Newa! Organ/satloa 
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The Shape 





achieve the volume of output that enables 
him to be offered such a car at such a price, 
one secks to persuade this initial buyer to 


replace it long before that durability is spent. 


Any car wears out; finish and per- 
formance dull ; eventually repair bills begin 
to mount. Even if its design were frozen and 
unchanging, there would come a point 
where the original buyer decided it was more 
economic to trade this car in or sell it to 
a less choosy motorist and buy another one, 
identical but new. To maintain its volume 
and its velocity of advance, the motor 
industry wants him to make that decision 
earlier in the car’s working life ; hence the 
pressure upon it to offer him a steady pro- 
gression of technical refinements in the car’s 
performance, and elegant variations in its 
appearance. This use of styling to bring 
the waves of fashion to play upon the car 
buyer may evoke puritan complaints about 
artificial obsolescence ; but it is one of the 
ways that most manufacturers of popular 
cars use to achieve the volume of output to 
be able to offer the puritan any car at all 
at such a low price. 


regular timing, according to plan. In 
Britain, at present, the maker has to run 
any basic body shell for about five to seven 
years, because his body dies are so heavy 
an investment in working capital ; he usually 
seeks to design the hull with an eye to 
one quite significant face-lift half or two- 
thirds through the period over which he is 
amortising his investment in tooling. He 
may be forced to make more significant 
changes carly if a model is an absolute 
flop but this hits his unit costs. 

In America, with far hi volumes of 
output, one can write off y dies more 
ra ee oe ee oe 
car bull more often. With the growth of 


of Cars 





output in this country, and the larger num- 
bers in which some basic bodies are now 
produced, certain manufacturers here are 

ing their staffs of engineers 
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MOTORS 


ture, finning that uses the main lines of the 
body—this current i 


dual as Mercedes 220 and the Ford 

Anglia (though the Volkswagen prowls un- 

rr i the Citroen as ever stalks 
). 


and with some of the nonsenses 
ready gon, such at the sh ao 
wrap-round windscreen, to 
the door and the driver’s knee getting out. 
more curvature than the reigning European 
line, and larger tail fins, but now turned 
horizontally rather than upward. Coinci- 
dentally or not, some of these are features 
already, indeed, to be found in the styling 
SS eee 
on serenely ignoring current 
Cianeeenn igning its own particular 
Se ee ee 
Sapead- es ou aes my 
an , may yet turn 
out to have bridged the distance from 
ee ee 
benefit oreign or of motiva- 
tional research. Whetker the next fashion 
in car shapes will be as handsome as the 
present is always a matter of taste: but as 
always with fashion, like it or not at first 
we are likely quite soon to come to accept it 
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Current Cars Compared 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to “ The Motor” for the use of this table of technical 


performance data established in “ The Motor’s” authoritative road tests. 


a a sae = 


ACCELERATION 


(in descending order of price) 


ePaper eeeeee 


eee 


en squat 
Triumph TR3 
Sunbeam Rapier Series Il! 0/0 


MG Magnette Mark til .. 


Vauxhall Cresta 


Standard Vignale Vanguard . 


Sunbeam Alpine O/D...... 
Ford Consul Mark ti (Conv) 


MGA 1600... 


ger Gazelle HIA* ............ 
Morris Oxford V de Luxe .... 


Riley One-Point-Five . 


’ 


Ford Zephyr Mark 1 O/D.. 


Hillman Minx HA de Luxe” 


Vauxhall Victor Estate... .. 
Simca Aronde Montihery . . . 


Morris Oxford Traveller ... 
Morgan Plus 4 . 


Sin 


Austin ASS Cambridge Mark i 


Triumph Herald Coupé ... 


Vauxhall Victor de Luxe...... 


Voliswagen de L uh diteo 
Wolseley 1500 Fleet Mode! 


Ford Prefect (O7E ......... 
eee 


rr re 
Fiat 600 . 


Goggomobite Roya! 1700... 
Austin A40 de Luxe...... 


Renault Dauphine ........ 
Austin Healey Sprite........ ei 














Ford New Anglia..............- 


Morris Minor 1000 (Conv.) 
Austin? 850 de Luxe............ 


' Gross power. 


* Automatic transmission 


370 


oer 


Py NR ie 
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Power, Price and Performance 







BODY DIMENSIONS 


‘4. Width Front Width 
at Front Seat to at Rear 
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These two boys are relying on their powers of 
recognition and the strength of young eyes. 
We are even more certain that the car they're 
watching, if it's British, will be relying on at 
feast one component from the (Je group. All 
British cars do. 

eer? hydraulic brakes, BORG & BECK 

THOMPSON 


Bet it’s fitted 
with 
products! 


\ AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY LIMITED 
BORG & BECK COMPANY LIMITED 
LOCKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HILL & JACKSON (SPRINGS) LIMITED 


BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES PTY. LTO., AUSTRALIA 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (N.2.) LTD. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATED LTD LEAMINGTON SPA WARWICKSHIRE 
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UcH as Detroit abhors the word, the United States auto- 
mobile industry can no longer escape the fact that it is 
engaged in a revolution. The first shot was fired a year 

ago when new, smaller cars were offered by the biggest manufac- 
turers, General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. Now, one year later, 
all American manufacturers are struggling for sales on a wider 
front than ever. For many years, officials of the auto industry 
have smugly maintained that it progresses “by evolution, not 
revolution.” They can hardly take that stance any longer. In 
the second year of manufacture of smaller cars by every company, 
historic price differences have been obliterated, and the traditional 
market alignment of brands has been knocked askew. There is 
anarchy in the auto market. 


Examine, for instance a product of the Pontiac Division of 
General Motors. This nameplate has always sold in what has 
always been called the “ medium-price " bracket. For years that 
term had meaning ; it was the broad range between the price of 
a Chevrolet, Ford or Plymouth (“ the low-priced three ”) and the 
price of a Cadillac or Lincoln. In November, Pontiac will put on 
sale a car named the “ Tempest” with a factory price (excluding 
taxes) of $1,975. That is lower than every model but one of the 
standard-size cars of the low-priced three. 


The catch is that the Tempest is smaller than the standard 
Pontiac, and smaller even than the Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth. 
It is, however, larger than the Corvair, Falcon and Valiant—the 
“ Big Three ” compact cars introduced last year—or the American 
Motors Rambler and Studebaker Lark. The Tempest is one of five 
new smaller cars introduced this year for 1961, compared with 
three last year ; but even these are not the whole of the revolution. 
For this year the American automobile industry is making all its 
cars smaller. In general it is holding the 1960 price levels, and in 
some instances it is reducing prices. 


1' took a long time, but Detroit has finally thrown off the 
shackles of grossness in size and'price. It has done so because 
it grew away from the tastes and pocket-books of the people who 
constitute its market. It took the industry’s executives some time 
to recognise this. It was forced home to them only by the sharp 
rise in sales of cars made in Europe, and by the stunning drop in 
sales in 1958. Some important people in Detroit were as impressed 
by the slump of 1958 as they were by the increase in sales of 
imported cars. 

The whole of the American economy slackened pace in 1958, but 
the auto business more than most others. Sales of domestically- 
built cars were down 26 per cent from 1957. General Motors 
barely made its dividend, Ford made a relatively modest profit 
by grace of a big fourth quarter, and Chrysler lost an enormous 
sum As the economy bounced back in 1959, so did auto sales, 
but not to the 1957 level. And it was in 1957 and 1958 that the 
decisions were made that have influenced automobile sales in 1960. 
Forced once again into competition, the US auto industry has 


Impact 
of the 
Compacts 


From a Correspondent in Detroit 


responded with an impressive and varied line of products. A new 
motor vehicle takes years to incubate ; so only some of the products 
planned then have been on sale in 1960. The 1961 line is more 
representative of the revolution in the industry’s approach ; and 
for 1962 there will be even more forces in the field. 

Already one can see the result of the industry's change. First, 
total sales of new cars in 1960 are above 1959 by around 8 per 
cent. Second, smaller cars have halted and reversed the climb in 
sales of almost all imported cars. Third, the smaller cars, including 
imports, are likely to account for as much as one-third of the 
entire market before the end of the year. Fourth, the importance 
of price has been driven home more than ever before. 

The fourth quarter of this year will determine how big an auto 
sales year 1960 really is ; there are so many new names on the 
market that there is no reference point to use in forecasting. 
Even a lack-lustre fourth quarter would give a sales total in 1960 
of at least 6,350,000, of which about 5,900,000 would be domestic 
makes. A good fourth quarter would put total sales up to 
6,§00,000 with the domestic industry getting 6 million or a little 
more. In 1959 total sales were under 6,100,000, with imports 
reducing the domestic industry’s share to only $,400,000. 

The rise in sales this year of US-made cars is due entirely 
to the smaller cars; or, to be more precise, to the availability of 
more low-priced cars. One can see this in a quick run-down: 


Chevrolet will sell more cars this year than any factory ever has 
before, but only because of 250,000 Corvairs. 


Ford’s big-car sales are down nearly 40 per cent, but total sales 
will be off only a little because the Falcon has been the greatest 
first-year success ever known, running up a count of well over 
400,000. 


American Motors Ramblers are well ahead of 1959 sales. 


Chrysler's big car in the Plymouth line has slumped drastically, but 
only because Dodge moved into Plymouth’s market with the 
Dart, a car of the same size and price. Plymouth and Dodge 
put together give Chrysler far more low-priced business than it 
had before, and on top of that is added the Valiant’s approxi- 
mately 200,000 sales. 


Studebaker’s Lark has not done as well in 1960 as in 199: 
neither have such well-known “ medium-price ” cars as Pontiac, 
Buick and Oldsmobile. 


But the rise of the smaller and less costly cars more than offsets 
the drag of the other brands. And the lesson from this record 
that the auto industry has taken most to heart is the price- 
consciousness of the customer. Mr Edward N. Cole, general 
manager of Chevrolet and a vice-president of General Motors, 
says the customer “doesn’t want a compact car, only a Compact 
price.” 

That view is behind the industry’s most interesting new offer- 
ings for the 1961 market, the Pontiac Tempest, the Buick Special 











and the Oldsmobile F-85. These cars were actually specified at 
the time in 1957 that General Motors gave Chevrolet a go-ahead 
on the Corvair. They should have been introduced late in 1959 
for the 1960 market, but could not be tooled up in time. They 
have an overall length of 188 inches, a weight of 2,700 lb, 
and more power than cars of their size normally boast. The 
Buick and Olds use an aluminium-block V-8 engine of 155 hp 
Pontiac’s engine is an in-line four cylinder, actually one-half of its 


always produced by their factories, but smaller than recent issues 
and consequently lower in price. Buick, Olds and Pontiac will 
continue to produce their larger, more expensive cars as well. 


N contrast to the B-O-P smaller cars is the other new smaller car 
I tuck & Sea Peat Meceae, Or Dintios Leaoes. This is taken 
right off the Valiant design, but is slightly longer and priced about 
$50 higher. The Lancer can be equipped, at extra cost, with a 
more powerful engine than the standard 110-hp plant; it is com- 
parable to Ford’s Comet, which uses the Falcon’s go-hp 
engine and basic body, but is longer and quite different in appear- 
ance. Studebaker for 1961 has similarly used basic parts of the 
Lark to produce a lengthened running mate. The Lancer, Comet 
and Studebaker’s Cruiser are supposed to be “luxury economy 
cars,” cheap to buy and cheap to operate. In the B-O-P cars, 


only the purchase price seems to bow toward compactness and | 


economy. They are not represented as having low fuel consump- 
tion by Falcon or Valiant standards—16 to 20 miles gallon 
is what is expected for the B-O-P cars, while the economy cars will 
give 25 to 30 mpg. : 

The difference in concept between these cars is\'this. | Dodge 

and Lincoln-Mercury (which is responsible for the Comet) are 
moving downward info price competition that they have never tried 
before—paralleling Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth in every line. 
Quite frankly they are secking to become “ low-priced” makes. 
‘ On the other hand, Buick, Olds and Pontiac once had cars pric 
in the area of their 1961 smaller products. When they did, they 
were very successful. As these factories made their cars bigger 
they moved up from that price area—and have never since done 
as well, Now, once again, they have put their names on cars 
priced below $2,500, which means competing against the big cars 
of Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth. Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
are going to try to sell a quality name against the bigger package 
offered by factories that once produced cars below them in size 
and price. 
There is one other lesson that the industry officials have taken 
to heart which is shown by their offering for 1961. The 
public is not impressed by size. All the new cars—even Chevrolet, 
Ford and Plymouth—have taken inches off lengths and widths. 
This revolt against size is seen most dramatically in the new Lincoln 
Continental. The 1959-60 Lincolns were the largest cars on the 
road (superb, incidentally, for cruising cight or ten hours at a 
stretch on a super-highway). But they still made hardly a dent 
in the high-price market owned by Cadillac. 


Sa Mr Ben D. Mills, general manager of Lincoln-Mercury and 


a vice-president of Ford, says picturesquely, “I have picked out 
a new ball field over there and am going over and start:my own 
game and see if anyone will come over to watch me.” Translated, 
that means he has a kind of car that he hopes will not be in direct 
competition with Cadillac. The 1961 Continental is reminiscent 
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in style of the Continental of a few years ago, and about midway 
in size between the highly successful Thunderbird and the Cadillac. 
Mr Mills has ‘no need to produce an “ economy car” for buyers of 
the Continental ; but he is very much convinced that there are 
large numbers of people to whom smallness has a fashionable 
appeal so long as, it has style and luxury too. He has proved part 
of that belief with his stylish Comet which has rung up 100,000 
sales in six months. 

That by no means exhausts the variety of American products 
for 1961. From its reat-engined Corvair design, Chevrolet has 
taken off five new body types: a station wagon, a sports wagon, 
a bus and two trucks. There will be a restyled Thunderbird from 
Ford, which has also adapted its Falcon design to a‘ small bus. 
American Motors has restyled its 100-inch wheelbase American 
and given it a convertible. And the appearance of almost every 
car has been changed from this year’s looks. 


S the oddest feature of the auto story, however, is that few 
l executives in the industry are forecasting a total market any 
bigger than in 1960. Yet even that, in a way, is a show of confi- 
dence. Auto sales are geared to the general economy, and there is 
considerable uncertainty about the business outlook for 1961. 
Auto sales can swing sharply upward, as in 1955, only when the 
whole economy is on a rising curve. In a weak economy, such as 
most specialists see in 1961, it would actually be a sign of strength 
if auto sales did not break sharply. And it is never exactly hard 
times when the industry can sell above 6 million cars, apart from 
lorrie s. 

The dissenting voice s from General Motors. The GM 
line is that total passenger car sales in 1961 will be about 7 million, 
with imports accounting for about 500,000 and the domestic 
industry selling 6,500,000. And lending some strength to the 
GM view is the most recent sampling of consumer intentions to 
buy, made by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Centre. The sampling seemed to indicate that consumers were 
uncertain about the period immediately ahead ; but at the same 
time the index of intention to buy automobiles was slightly higher 
than in the previous survey last spring. 

The fact that most of Detroit’s forecasters are restrained in their 
estimates for next year reveals their own uncertainty. No one in 
the industry is sure whether the product changes already made 
are sufficient to control and direct the revolution in motorists’ 
tastes. Some believe that perhaps even more smaller cars will be 
needed ; Ford has admitted that it is working on a four-cylinder 
car of less than 100-inch wheelbase, to be produced by Ford of 
Cologne dnd perhaps imported to the United States. Others 
believe that perhaps there are too many models in some name- 
plates. Buick, Dodge and Pontiac have five series, or lines, of 
cars; De Soto, on the other hand, has already cut back to only 
one series with two models, two-door and four-door hardtops. 
Attrition among standard-size cars in 1960 makes the forecasters 
hesitant about 1961. But there is no reason to believe this is the 
kind of revolution that will consume its young. 








Victor- 
A WONDERFUL CAR! 


THE "61 VICTOR SUPER 


Britain’s most 
experienced driver 
affirms it! 


If any man can claim to be Britain’s most ex- 
perienced driver it must surely be Mr. W. T. 


Ayers of Totland Bay, Isle of Wight, who | 


started driving in 1899 and acquired his first | for over three years with all the extra strains 


licence in 1904. 

“TI am absolutely delighted with the Vauxhall Victor 
De Luxe I bought last year” writes Mr. Ayers. “In 
61 years at the wheel, including 32 years driving for 
the Royal Family, I have driven most makes, and in 
my opinion the Victor more than justifies the claims 
you make for it. In ease of driving, comfort and 
general performance, it leaves nothing to be desired. 


I feel I must express my complete satisfaction with 
this excellent car.” 


MOTORS 


The school with 
thousands of L-drivers 
confirms it! 


Two Victors operated by Enfield School of 
Motoring have each completed 100,000 miles of 
tuition. Both have been running every day 


that this type of driving involves. 

“The Victor, with its flexible performance and all- 
synchro box, is the ideal car for tuition,” says 
Managing Director Mr.Sydney Meeson, an instructor 
for over 30 years. “Our two Victors have stood up 
to the rigours of driving school work extremely well, 
and didn’t even have the heads off for decarbonising 
until 70,000. I’m happy enough with both of them 
to be sure that they will reach the 200,000 mile mark 


| with ease.” 


These two unsolicited tributes to the Victor arrived during the same week—and what a splendid 
story they tell! No wonder there are now over a third of a million Victors on the roads of the world. 


See the 61 Victors at the Motor Show or at ‘your local Vauxhall dealer’s, and ask for a trial run. 


Victor £510 -| 
Victor Super £535 + 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE, 


£213.12.6 PT (£723.12.6) | 
- £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10) | 


EVERYONE DRIVES BETTER 


Victor De Luxe £565 +- £236.10.10 PT (£801.10.10) 
Victor Estate Car {605 + £253.4.2 PT (£858.4.2) 


IN A VAUXHALL 
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* 
Do locksmiths oe iit ee 


* How do Earls Court? 







these and other burning questions of the day 

are componently answered by Wilmot (world-wide) Breeden 

‘ at the International Motor Show, 
| Earls Court, October 19-29. 


STAND 202 







-BREEDEN 
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MOTORS 1960 


Research in the Motor Industry 


ndustry for its neglect of research ; and if research is taken 

as meaning adding to the basic knowledge of physical or 
chemical phenomena, motors certainly do hardly any. This does 
not necessarily mesa that the industry is ignoring its own best 
interests ; the kind of research done in other industries may be 
irrelevant to its needs. Motor manufacturers know that they are 
going to continue making cars in the foreseeable future ; they do 
not feel the need to search for new products as does, say, the 
chemical industry. Technical development for motors is a matter 
of improving an existing product, much as it is for the aircraft 
industry ; but, because no one has yet suggested a supersonic Car, 
the technical problems involved are far simpler and involve far 
less scientific knowledge. As one director of research in the British 
motor industry puts it, “we're much nearer the blacksmith in 
this industry.” 


PP "edustry fx advocates of science often castigate the motor 


The work of the “ research departments ” of the British motor 
industry, then, is concerned with the development of a consumer 
durable, and is not research, as such, but engineering development 
intended for a future design of car ; long-range design, in fact. It 
will be aimed ten years ahead, and most current work will be 
intended for the car of 1965-67 ; but it will resemble research 
enough for the date at which any programme can be finished to 
have a habit of extending into the future if new problems crop up. 
New engines, automatic transmissions, suspension systems, body 
design—these are the subjects studied, and as and when the new 
part has been proved, it can be included in the design of a new 
car. Some quite fundamental research may be involved in the 
development of these parts: occasionally it may be necessary to 
find out something that is not known, and quite often existing 
theories will have to be adapted to fit the special conditions of 
car design. 

Experiment remains the basic method in the work of the research 
department of the motor manufacturer, whether it be testing a com- 
plete car on the road or a test track, or testing the life of individual 
components on a rig. Where it is so easy to make something, even 
a complete car, the temptation to try it out and see is strong— 
especially when, again unlike the aircraft industry, it is not neces- 
sarily a disaster if it does not work. Enough is known about the 
theory of design of the main parts of a car for their basic 
features to be settled before tests are made. Much has been done 
to make testing more precise and faster, and means of doing so 
are one of the chief preoccupations of engineers in the industry 
now. The application of a little science can increase the value 
of any simple test ; road testing has come a long way since bare 
chassis with soap-box bodies and some lead weights for ballast 
were taken out on to the public roads to see how they went, and 
the designer changed the number of leaves in the springs if he 
did not like the suspension. Endurance testing, then, was simply 
a matter of driving the whole car on the road, and the engine 
on a bench, until something went wrong. Now the tests of the 
complete car remain the most important that can be made, but 
they will be carried out on special test tracks as well as on the 
road, and the car will be loaded with instruments to show what 
its different parts are doing. One recent development, in fact, 
has been to put the instruments in a coach or lorry, which is 
connected to the car while it is driven on a test track, because 
the testers want to use more instruments than the car can carry. 
On the. bench, testing has been made much quicker, as well as 
more accurate, by testing the parts of an engine separately, or the 
parts of a car’s transmission or chassis. Methods of reproducing 
only the maximum stresses that the part will meet enable 


failure to be reached much faster ; the results can then be analysed 
by statistical methods. 

So far nothing has been able to replace the testing of the complete 
car on the 'road as the only really satisfactory test of any innova- 
tion ; but there is much interest—and much controversy—at present 
amongst engineers about the extent to which the analogue computer 
can replace testing. The American-connected companies, Ford 
and Vauxhall, show most enthusiasm for the computer, which has 
been tried already in America. British companies, notably the 
British Motor Corporation, show more scepticism. Reduced to its 
simplest form, the idea is that the features of a car’s design can 
be fed into a computer, where they are changed into electrical 
impulses ; at the same time the features of a road can be fed into 
the machine, which will also be converted into electrical impulses. 
Then the effect of driving this design over the road can be obtained 
in electro-mathematical form, and translated back to show hew the 
car behaves. Changes in the design of the notional car can be 
tested by changing the features of the design fed into the computer, 
or its reaction to different conditions by changing the characteristics 
of the road fed into it. 


HE appeal of being able to test a design without making it is 
eens ; Many more design variations can be tried in less time. 
But engineers disagree over the validity of the test results obtained. 
Some maintain that it is impossible to feed all the variables that 
affect the behaviour of a car on the road into the computer, so 
that the results of “ computer testing ” would mislead the designer. 
Others feel that if the data fed into the computer are based on the 
carefully prepared results of actual road tests, the results can be 
used as a guide in design. They go on to argue that the use of 
such methods should make it possible to design better cars more 
quickly and cheaply, and to seduce the present dependence upon 
the gifted designer by making design a more scientific process. 
Mr Alec Issigonis, the chief engineer of BMC, is one of the 
strongest opponents of this view ; he argues that the art of design- 
ing a passenger car is the art of striking the best compromise 
between various conflicting requirements and that a computer 
cannot make this choice. To him it still depends on the experience 
and skill of the designer. Other engineers point out that the com- 
puter cannot invent, and that simple invention has been one of the 
most important means of improving car design. So they feel that 
the computer can only play a strictly secondary role in design—an 
aid to the gifted designer, but by no means his replacement. 

Experiments to determine the value of analogue computers for 
design seem necessary, and Ford has now installed one at its 
research centre. Experience in using the machine alone will show 
its limitations, and where its value will be greatest ; no engineer 
would deny that a computer can be useful somewhere, even if he 
only wants to use a digital computer—simply a calculating machine 
—to help with his calculations ip engine or suspension design. 
Experience with analogue computers may well improve the tech- 
nique of using them, and so the rather disappointing results so 
far obtained from their use in America need not be conclusive. 

Ford’s purchase of a computer is symptomatic of its present 
interest in engineering. It set up its research centre in 1954, 
with Mr L. Maitland, formerly its engine designer, as director 
and sited it in Birmingham so that it would be less liable to be 
diverted to the solution of current design problems. By now the 
centre costs over £500,000 a year to run, and employs a technical 
staff of over 300—probably the biggest research centre in the 
British motor industry. The British Motor Corporation keeps its 
research centre at Longbridge, with its design department; it is 
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ordinary research department, how- 


maintenance costs and lubricating oil ¢ ion should offset 
its higher fuel Vauxhall also keeps its research 
under its chief engi » Mr Platt, but it has a research centre with 


it has only £120,000 to spread over 30 projects, so none of them 
makes rapid progress. It will be provided with more money by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, which supplies 
the funds contributed by the motor industry—instead of members 
paying their subscriptions direct—to allow it to double the size 
of its staff over the next five years, so that it should be possible 
to run a@ more ambitious research programme and to get quicker 
results. It can be most useful if it can form an independent 


approach to research, doing work that it thinks would be useful |, 


to the industry rather than relying on suggestions from com- 
panies—which may not mention the problems that worry them 
most, because they do not want rivals to know what they are. 

A more important source of outside research is the accessory 
manufacturers. Car makers are heavily dependent upon these 
for the features of their new models, whether it be some semi- 
cosmetic feature as a four-headlamp set or a practical development 
such as an alternating-current electric generator to allow the elec- 
trical system better to cope with the load this imposes on it. The 
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| accessory makers do research to try to develop new products, 


unlike the car makers, so that they make a much greater research 
effort ; companies such as Liicas, Wilmot Breeden and Dunlop 
maintain larger research departments than any car maker. The 
research done by these accessory firms can be regarded as part 
of the total effort of the motor industry. They do it because the 
car makers happen to buy so much of their product outside, and 
the research on these parts of their product is, in effect, sub- 
contracted to the suppliers like the manufacture of the parts. The 
advantage for the car maker is that he can choose between different 
designs for a particular purpose, except where he is buying from 
a virtual monopoly—as he is with electrical equipment. 


NOTHER source of research activity outside the car makers them- 
selves, at least on engine design, is the consultants. The most 
famous of these is Sir Harry Ricardo, who now works mostly on 


, diesel engines and development problems from engine manufac- 


turers. Another who does much work on the development of car 


"engines is Mr H. Weslake, who invented a simple means of test- 


ing the efficiency of a cylinder head design by making a wooden 
model and blowing air through it, measuring the flow with a 
gas meter. Altering the shape of the wooden model allowed the 
effects of changes in design on air flow to be easily tésted. This 
method is now used by most manufacturers, whethet or not they . 
employ Mr Weslake as a consultant, as BMC did on the develop- 
ment of its present engines. 

Inventors, more often working outside the manufacturers than 
within them, are ultimately the source of many of the long-term 
improvements in the motor industry's products. This is one of 
the few big industries having any connection with science that has 
not tried to make itself technically independent. Mechanical 
engineering is the field in which the individual inventor still 
remains most common, and the motor car is a pidce.of engineering 
that comes into the experience of all men of engineering inclina- 
tions. The resulting flow of inventive ideas may well be an 
adequate and cheap substitute for the large research laboratory. 
The apparently old-fashioned methods that this industry relies 
upon for inndvation may have survived because they are economi - 
ally the best. 


‘ 
crete columns and concrete slab floors, 


A Motor Maker 


TS lem of too many cars and too 
ithe space for them is now confront- 
ing not only motorists and town plannets, 
but at least one motor manufacturer as 
well. In the past, finished cars at BMC’s 
Austin works at Longbridge have been 
parked in a large field adjacent to the plant 
awaiting shipment to export markets. But 
the company’s expansion plans call for the 
construction of a new plant, trim, finishing 
and final assembly plant with a capacity 
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The » 376 feet long and 204 feet 
wide, cost £$50,000 and will be the 
biggest of its kind anywhere in the world. 
It will use the ramped floor principle of 


Builds a Garage | 


operation, consisting of a double spiral set 
ef continuous ramps which provide both 
parking space and access to it. Upward and 
downward traffic movement are completely 
separated, and much mote economical use 
is made of floor space by this method. 
At about {£170 a car space (not including 
the cost of land 
the Longbridge 
garage will be 
markedly cheaper 
than most of the 
commercial park- 
ing garages 
planned or now 
being built in 
Britain, some of 
which are costing 
more than twice 
as much. 
Austin’s garage 
will be built of 
reinforced con- 





and the “ lift slab” principle will be used. 
In this method of construction, which was 
developed in America, the columns are first 
cast and erected, then pre-cast floor slabs 
are lifted by synchronised hydraulic jacks 
and cemented in their proper position. 
Shuttering and extensive hoisting of 
materials are thus avoided, and the builders 
claim that this saves both time and cost. 
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Come Sunday morning, millions of men proudly 
polish millions of cars. The polish that they use is 
made, in part, from Esso Solvents and Esso Waxes. 
The soon-to-be-gleaming finish on the paintwork 
of their cars depends, to a considerable extent, on 
Solvesso Solvents. And these are just some of 
the many materials-from-oil pioneered by Esso 
Chemicals. 

Others are playing a vita] part in the production 
of synthetic rubber, liquid detergent and poly- 
ethylene. Solvesso itself is used for the surface 
coatings of refrigerators, washing machines and 
toys. And the list grows daily. Esso Chemicals 
can help you—because Esso means business in 
Chemicals. 





Esso Chemicals 
50 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone : HYDE PARK 7030 


BUTYL RUBBER SOLVENTS 

ETHYLENE - BUTADIENE ' PROPYLENE 
NAPHTHENIC ACIDS BUTON RESINS 

"OL YISOBUTYLENE ‘ OXO ALCOHOLS 

HIGHER OLEFINS DICYCLOPENTADIFNE SUL Pin! 
HEPTENE - AROMATIC TAR WAXES 


Ott. tert ee) 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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CANADA?» 
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The Taj Mahal If so, you will find our booklet 


‘YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN 


Five 
minutes’ | 
| | 
walk | 
| 


CANADA a useful publication. 


Y 
Why not write for a copy to our 
Business Development Depart- 


ment at 47 Threadneedle Street, 


FROM THE MONUMENT 
London, E.C.2. 
Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 


of London could take you inside The Hongkong | 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for busines paras, nie Idi Bank of Montreal 
The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East. 
As the largest British bank established 
by the Far East for the Far East, 
with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 
position to help you. 
} 
| 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


° 2 
Canadas ‘First Bank 
HEAD OFFICE: 

PLACE D'ARMES, MONTREAL 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 
47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


‘ 


WEST END OFFICE: 
9 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W.1 


THE . 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI. 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 | 


Over 800 Branches and Offices 
throughout Canada and Abroad 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary nm San Prancisco and Los Angeles. 
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Reappraisal for Equities ? 


YEAR ago investors made a major reappraisal of British 

equity shares. They hoisted share prices by about one- 

quarter in the three months between the announcement 
of the election date and the peak of the post-election euphoria ; 
by the new year, the heady toasts to the golden sixties had 
brought the rise to one-third in five months. To a substantial 
But already it seems necessary to ask whether another, and 
less popular, reappraisal may now be due—whether, so soon 
after having been freed from political uncertainty, the invest- 
ment outlook is again being clouded by economic uncertainty, 
of a kind unknown since prewar days. The most important 
question now facing the London stock markets is not whether 
Bank rate will be cut next week or next month: it is whether 
the sort of economic world in which Britain, the United States 
and Western Europe have lived since the war and have come 
to regard as normal in the new age of full employment and 
economic development may turn out to be a temporary post- 
war business after all. 

That, the investor may protest, is the sort of cosmic question 
that is asked rather than answered. But its significance is 
that asking it is becoming increasingly relevant ; and, con- 
ceivably, one might have a fair idea of the answer by next 
March. If the downturn in the United States economy is 
then still proceeding, there will surely be a strong case for 
abandoning the general postwar assumption of steady growth 
subject to only rare and brief interruption. For this American 
recession has begun at least one year in advance of the normal 
four-year cycle. Some observers, as a correspondent points 
out On page 349, seem to regard that as a sign of strength. 
‘The fact is that ever since 1955, or perhaps 1952, economic 
growth in the United States has been modest and halting. 

This clearly has much more than local significance. In 
Britain, too, the pace of economic expansion has faltered ; 
and it may be that those Continental countries which so delight 
the statisticians with their high increases in gross national 
products will in their turn find that, for quite sensible reasons, 
people’s urge to consume and produce more tends to diminish 
once they have already got a certain amount. To) say this 
is not to predict a world slump. Rather, it is a teminder 
that it may—repeat may—no longer be safe to count on an 
automaticsgrowth in market demand to ensure a steady rate 
of economic expansion. 

Something like this—more patchy and more volatile 
economic conditions without anything approaching the 
troubles of the mid-thirties—is not inconsistent with the 
experience of the past few months. The first indication has 
been the apparent quictus administered to inflation. At the 
end of 1959, a five and a half month strike in the United 


States steel industry was settled by an award which was 
reported as bound to lead to increases in steel prices. Yet 
users of steel made no attempt to increase their stocks ; indeed, 
they soon reduced them and there has still been no increase 
in steel prices. Last month the National Coal Board increased 
its prices by 8 per cent. This was followed by the usual 
protests from manufacturers explaining that they would now 
have to raise their own prices ; so far, they too have not done 
so. It is conceivable that, through the folly of a trade union 
or a board of arbitrators, prices in one country may still be 
inflated by a cost-push. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave a sharp warning against wage inflation in his Mansion 
House speech on Thursday night. But it does now seem clear 
that the primacy of market demand, nationally and still more 
internationally, will enforce severe checks on those industries 
and those countries that price themselves out of the market. 
Higher prices now tend to mean lower output. Professional 


investors have given up buying equities on expectations of 
inflation. 


ow far, then, should they continue to buy them on 
expectations of real growth ? It may now be necessary to 
revise downwards the projected pace of economic growth over 
the years on which much of the buying of equities in London 
in the recent years has been based. Any investor who has to 
be sure on this point may find it difficult to count on any 
regular or automatic basis of growth such as the five or the 
three per cent a year so often bandied about. A slowing down 
of growth in the economy as a whole does not, indeed, imply 
anything like “ stagnation” in its different sectors. For the 
investor, however, changes in the structure of the economy at 
a time when selling is not easy portend risk as well as growth. 
Any simple idea that technical progress in itself guarantees 
glittering financial returns should have been killed long ago 
by the experience of the nuclear power contractors ; shares. 
of heavy electrical companies, the dazzling growth stocks of 
19§5, are still falling. More recently there have been increas- 
ing signs, first in the United States and then in Britain, of 
stiffening competition generally, with sharp effects on profit 
margins. Last weck’s disappointing profit and -dividend 
announcement from Dunlop was not an isolated phenomenon. 
Equities, in other words, are reverting to their old, and 
some would say proper, status as risk investments. That 
in itself should immediately increase the attraction of fixed- 
interest stocks. The long postwar fall in gilt-edged prices, 
and the rise in gilt-edged yields, was broadly the result of 
three influences : first, a continuing fall in the value of money ; 
secondly, a general conviction that demand was likely to con- 
tinue to outrun available supplies, that investment needs would 





y of savings, and that the logic of 
ais high interest rates ; and, thirdly, 
tes fale Viet Chek cotleaty here ald the pevsnnn 


of fluctuating-income and fixed-income securities is surely due. 


about 37 margin bape, sass dic panes shan chovpild 
on their codon stocks), are naturally attracted by London 
bond yields two full points higher. Those yields have fallen 
by less than one-quarter of one per cent from their summer 
peak. There are two reasons for the lag. The general body 
of investors has only just caught up with the last teappraisal 
but one, based on a world of inflation and growth, and it cannot 
be expected to change its tack overnight. Secondly, the mone- 
tary authorities exercise a considerable degree of control over 
the gilt-edged market, and having taken years to screw them- 
selves to the recognition that the postwar econémy demanded 
high long-term interest rates, they too may not change course 
speedily. They may want to wait until indications of a change 
of climate are reasonably certain. For the investor who is 
prepared to back a probability rather than a certainty, however, 


it could be that the best medium-term speculation in the, 
market is 34 per cent War Loan, tax-free to non-residents. ' 


How does the London equity market stand in the light 
of such considerations ? Even) after the election surge in 
the autumn of 1959, share prices this year have fallen con- 
siderably less than on Wall Street. The Financial Times 
pcre = dais Wiese is not the best but is the most closely 
watc a peak of 342.9 early in January. Its lowest 
this year has been 295.8 in early May ; and at the beginning of 
this month it was still within three per cent of the January peak, 
at a time when Wall Street was down by 17 per cent. The 
London market has come to congratulate itself on its sober 
steadiness, and its new independence from Wall Street. 
Evidence of independence is in fact difficult to find. Apart 
from last autumn’s special jump, the London indices have 
moved very closely in line with Wall Street this year. The 
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market did prove resistant to Wall Street’s September fall ; 
but until the last day or two London prices have sagged, while 
Wall Street has enjoyed a respite. 

One obvious influence that has held the London market 
up is the rise in dividend payments. The rise in dividend 
yields in London, from an average 3.7 per cent in January to 
4-35 per cent now, has in fact been fully as large as on Wall 
Street, where average yields have risen from 3 per cent to 3} 
per cent with a much bigger faJl in prices. If the notional 
dividend on the Financial Times index were no higher now 
than it was in January, and if investors had come to demand 
the dividend yield they can now get, the FT index would 
be no better than 290, instead of 325. Earnings yields and 
dividend yields in London are still notably better than on 
Wall Street or many Continental centres. But one clear warn- 
ing signal over the future prospect i is that dividends are not 
expected to continue their recent rapid increase, so largely 
based on the results of trading in 19§9 ; there are already some 
signs of slackening earnings. 


— of the other side of the picture, the frequently cited 
weight of money awaiting investment and the appetite of 
the institutions for good equities ? It is a mere eight months 
since the Governor of the Bank of England struck a common 
chord by speaking of {* too much money chasing too few first- 
class stocks.” Undoubtedly this is an important influence, 
and the London market, like Wall Street, today has incom- 
parably broader and firmer investment support than before | 
the war. Institutions, moreover, usually have certain built-in 
tendencies against changes of policy. Decisions take time to 
reach ; and investment managers are naturally reluctant to 
advertise apparent mistakes by taking a book loss, where as 
individuals they might decide to cut their losses and switch. 
Moreover, the range of institutions able to invest in equities 
will soon be widened further by the promised new Trustee 
Act. All this has to be considered. Yet, in the long run, it 
can never be, as market observers sometimes seem to suggest, 
an independent supporting influence; the appetite of the 
institutions for equities will be influenced by their ‘experience 
with them. And the enthusiasm of the general public is 
notoriously sensitive to the prospect of quick capital gain: 
in the face of unprecedented publicity, it has this month shown 
very modest enthusiasm for the record unit trust offer by the 
Crosby Income Trust. 

A tighter and more competitive economic climate will 
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naturally not remove the possibility of growth from investment 
in equities ; what it will remove is the near certainty. It may 
be therefore that the principle of spreading one’s risk over 
the widest sphere will become more questionable. The appro- 
priate way to provide for a sure source of income could then 
be to go back to fixed-income securities. It is still too early 
to be sure. But it does seem clear that, since one can no 
longer rely on a rise in the general tide to keep all and sundry 
afloat, selection rather than spread may become the more 
important watchword in equity investment. 

What everyone would like to select is a splendid growth 
stock. The unfortunate difficulty is that selection is always 
easier and safer after rather than before the growth has 
taken place. The ever resourceful Wall Street analysts have 
developed a concept that may at times be helpful—the defen- 
sive growth stock. They cite, for example, a public utility 
in an area in process of real estate development in Florida. 
Such possibilities are still harder to find in Britain. But in 
some measure they are provided by companies which have 
kept a large margin of undistributed income and yet appear 
to have an expanding future. \ The big clearing banks, with 
substantial portions of their earnings not even disclosed at 
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present, are an obvious example—which may explain why 
their share prices are still rising, with dividend yields mostly 
below 4 per cent, in some cases well below. The successful 
groups of multiple stores have also remained in high favour, 
partly on “ defensive ” considerations and partly because hire 
purchase restrictions have encouraged a switch of. spending 
away from durable goods and back over shop counters. 

To some extent the continued popularity of consumer goods 
shares may be a reflection of past prosperity, which has 
permitted bumper dividends for 1960. The present pattern 
of business, however, is in contrast with 1959; now it is 
more often the capital goods trades that are enjoying high 
prosperity. A selective look at this sector is certainly worth 
while: at the suppliers to the steel industry and possibly steel 
companies themselves since their recent fall ; at the building 
industry and its suppliers (it is often suppliers rather than 
final manufacturers who skim off the cream) ; and in time, no 
doubt, even the heavy electrical shares will become worth 
buying. It is trite to tell the investor to pick and choose: 
the new factor is that those who still content themselves with 
buying an undiscriminating mixed bundle may now lose money 
rather than limit their gains. 


Cotton Looks Ahead 3 


Twenty months ago Lancashire’s mills were 
gasping for orders—now they cannot mect 
demand quickly enough 


EPRESENTATIVES of Lancashire's textile industry turned 
R up in force for their annual conference at Harrogate 
last weekend, happily aware that the tide has turned 
for them. Thanks to the government’s willingness to foot two- 
thirds of the bill, spinners and weavers have scrapped their 
surplus machinery and a similar scheme for the finishers 
promises to be a success: Lord Rochdale, the independent 
chairman of the Cotton Board, announced that, with a fort- 
night still to go, applications for scrapping already exceed the 
minimum targets for the yarn finishers and the bleachers of 
cloth ; for the cloth dyers and printers, applications are equi- 
valent to at least 60 per cent and §5 per cent respectively of the 
minimum targets for those sections. 

Business in cotton is better than it has been for years. As 
luck would have it, the scrapping schemes for spindles and 
looms coincided with a world-wide recovery in demand for 
textiles ; order books in Lancashire are comfortably high, and 
so are profit margins. Now that producers have worked off 
the big orders placed at the start of the revival in the spring of 
1939, when margins were still low, their annual reports will 
show a further recovery in profits. But Lancashire’s first 
industry never runs in placid waters ; it has swapped some 
o!d problems for new ones, with others remaining the same. 

As in every previous postwar boom the industry finds once 
more thar it cannot produce the goods quickly enough. There 
is nv point now in saying that the scrapping of spindles and 
looms was overdone ; perfection in these matters is elusive, 
and it was better to scrap too much rather than too little. But 
nor is there any point in blinking the fact that long delivery 
dates have lost Lancashire millions of yards of export business, 
and stimulated a sharp increase in imports of cotton textiles. 





Retained imports in the first half of this year are reckoned to 
have risen to the equivalent of roughly a third of total domestic 
consumption. Exports of cotton cloth, on the other hand, 
sagged further to 208 million yards in the first eight months, 
ten million yards less than in the same months of 1959 and 
over 50 million yards less than in 1958. 


One merchant converter at Harrogate, well aware of the 
difficulties of winning overseas customers back, suggested that 
certificates might be introduced for export orders, to try to 
ensure that weavers and spinners gave them priority. This 
could be no more than a palliative, but the Cotton Board is 
right to follow it up. The real answer is to expand produc- 
tive capacity by speeding up the spread of shift-working and 
the rate of re-equipment. More workers must be attracted 
into the mills, particularly the youngsters needed to offset 
natural wastage from an ageing labour force. The industry 
reckons that it needs twice as many young people as it is 
recruiting now—about 7,200 a year over the next five years. 

To get them, working conditions generally must be made as 
attractive as in the most modern mills, with pay packets that 
compete with those offered by other industries which in recent 
years have absorbed most of cotton’s unemployed (some of 
these industries are not quite such spirited bidders now). 
Reflecting moves towards a shorter working week in engineer- 
ing, the spinning and weaving unions have just put in a claim 
for a reduction in the single day-shift working week from 45 
to 40 hours, with no loss in earnings, and where double-day- 
shifts are worked, to make the 37} hour week standard, with 
some increase in earnings. When they can, engineering 


workers use a reduction in the working week as a means of 
pushing up the hours worked at overtime rates ; spinners and 
weavers do not. Perhaps a still harder task—mill-owners have 


got to persuade youngsters, and their parents and teachers, 
that cotton’s days of “ feast and famine ” are past. 


rat 


year to what it called the problem of “ 

with final offtake.” “Why should a five per cent 
retail sales,” said a leading spinner, “lead to a §0 per 
production of yarn?” ‘The cotton industry’s 
goods, which happily is not a big proportion 
SU aeeenateta aba detion comet 
one—can have an appreciable impact on retail sales. 
fluctuations in demand, in raw cotton prices and 
merchaht converters will always try to anticipate 
buying policy. (Anticipation that employers 
ing to the unions is behind the otherwise 
seasonal i ae in orders placed with weavers and spinners 
recently.) But the ee ee buying cycle 
could be diminished if cach section were better informed 
about stock changes in what is still a largely horizontal 
industry, and it was suggested, somewhat belatedly, that the 
i could well imitate the work done by the British Man- 
ibres Federation. The introduction of information 
stock changes might be assisted if suggestions for bringing 
users of man-made fibres into the Cotton Board are adopted. 
One finisher, in an admirably provocative paper—a rarity at 
these gatherings—made the revolutionary proposal that 
finishers should encourage the merchant to lay down stocks. 
to be kept on the finishers’ premises, by introducing a “ stock 
incentive discount.” The cost of this to the finisher, he 
reckoned, ought to be offset by the savings that would result 
from having to pay less overtime in periods of peak activity. 
and less under-employment of labour at slack times. The 
idea bristles with complications, but jt should be cutaed 
by the finishers and their customers. 
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TT industry is now producing at a daily rate of just over 


3 million Ib of yarn and about 7} million yards of cloth, . 


which is only some five per'cent below the rate of last October, 
when a physically larger industry was working flat out. 
Spindles are now running on average $5 hours a week, 25 
percent more than in June last year, and lboms are running 
60 hours a week, nearly 16 per cent more. Output per man- 
hour in weaving is reckoned to have gone up by at least five 
per cent, and in spinning probably more. Though the loss of 
physical capacity has not quite been made good by the more 
intensive working of the remaining spindles and looms, the 
unions are still getting plenty of applications from employers 
for permission to introduce shift-working, and so the loss 
of production should be offset, or more than offset, in time. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND 
BALANCE AVAILABLE FOR HOME USE 
Cotton and man-made fibre fabrics : million yards 

os 1957 1958 1959 1960 


aver oo” 
Production .. 2.6 2,288 2,030 1,927 3 Combined English Mills 
Fine Spinners & Doublers 
Lancashire Cotton 
Imports* .... 299 $36 478 639 430 
}.& P. Coats ..... a. 
English Sewing Cotton .. 
DG a exis 2.978 2,824 2508 2,566 1,423 
| john Bright .... 
| joshua Hoyle ... 
Less Exports 963 567 468 4il 201 David Whitehead 
Balance ..... 2.015 2,257 2,040 2155 1.222 | Bleachers’ Assoc. .. 


* including estimated cloth equivalent of made-up Common- 
ealth b 
Source : Cotten Boord. | 
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is one reason why the conference paid much attention 


Bradford Dyers ........ 
Calico Printers...... 


¢ Excluding royalty income. 
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One of the happier consequences of a labour shortage that few 
dared to predict is that it encourages mill-owners to press 
ahead with shift-working and re-equipment, and encourages 
the workers to agree to shifts—though labour’s attitude still 
varies from district to district, and indeed from mill to mill. 

Applications for the government’s subsidy of 25 per cent 
of the total cost pf re-equipment are coming in at what 
Lord Rochdale called an “encouraging ” rate, and it is to be 
hoped that the Board of Trade will shortly give details of the 
spinners’ and weavers’ response to the grants up to now. In- 
evitably the flow of orders to British machinery makers has 
not been steady, and delivery dates for automatic looms 
are long. The world-wide revival in cotton textiles has 
boosted export orders for machinery too, and some makers 
are as short of labour as the mills. Some special kinds of 
machinery are being ordered from Continental firms. The 
British machinery makers have often claimed in the past that 
spinners have not obtained full value from their modern ring 
frames because they have not put in modern preparation 
machinery as well. Some firms at least are now ordering this 
machinery which enables 29 workers in the cardroom to supply 
as much material for the ring frames as 65 workers did before. 
One spinner at Harrogate, in a depressing reminder that Lan- 
cashire’s, defeatism is not yet entirely dead, claimed that even 
with the government subsidy spinners are not making enough 
money to re-equip sufficiently’ within the five years of the 
public grants. It was not clear whether he was generalising 
from his own mill’s performance. 


The extent of new investment will be a measure of Lanca- 
shire’s confidence in the future. If it fails to re-equip on the 


' scale required, it will waste not only its own money, but also 


the substantial sums contributed by the taxpayer for the scrap- 
ping of old machinery. Yet as Lord Rochdale pointed out, 
some firms may well defer decisions until they have a clearer 
notion of what will happen when the Hongkong industry's 
undertaking to restrict shipments of duty-free textiles for reten- 
tion in the British market expires early in 1962; similar 
undertakings by the Indian and Pakistan industries are condi- 
tional on that of Hongkong. Lancashire assumes, as it should, 
that it must be competitive with other Western industries, and 
it also assumes, a little too readily perhaps, that it cannot hope 
to compete with Eastern wage costs. Lord Rochdale’s advice 
was not to defer decisions about re-equipment, and to assume 
that the problem of duty-free imports from Commonwealth 
countries “ will somehow be satisfactorily and more perman- 
ently solved.” The advice seems sensible, and Lancashire 
should act on it. 


HOW COTTON’ PROFITS AND SHARES HAVE MOVED 


Trading profit Dividend Prices Yield 
(£°000) per cent jan. 2 jan. |, per 
Previous Latest Previous Latest 1959 1960 Current cent 
246 19 5 2'; 8/7', 16/10', 15/9 32 
619 1.822 10 12'; 20/6 34/6 33/3 7.5 
2,735 1,680 17, 17", 4/1') 67/- 76/- 46 
8.395 12.810 10 1S 22/3 36/4', $7/10 52 
2,365 3.415 12', 17), 18/7'.§ 36/7'.§ 36/6 68 
497 557 22); 22'; 9/6 18/4', 16/6 68 
199 Dr. 6 5 5 7adt  -3/4'2t 3/3. 3:0 
426 605 20 25 1/634 3/5'4 3/1', 8a 
1,025 1.674 10 15 13/9 23/3 25/3 $9 
550 429 3 3 18/3 23/- 17/- 3:5 
1,443¢ 3,577t 22'; 40 42/- 64/3 106/- 75 


t Adjusted for Is. capital repayment. § Adjusted for scrip issue. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Through the Roof 


A subsiding a little at the beginning 
of this month following the meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund, the 
London price of gold has this week sud- 
denly shot up at an unprecedented and 
alarming pace. On Monday the London 
bullion market, still operating within accus- 
tomed bounds, fixed the price at the equiva- 
lent of just over $35.25, or within a touch 
of the notional gold export point from the 
United States. On Tuesday the price 
sharply broke its link with New York and 
jumped to $35.35. On Wednesday the 
dollar equivalent at the fixing was $35.38 
and in subsequent dealings the price soared 
hourly, closing at $35.55-65. The rise of 
25 cents on the day was as large as the 
whole range of fluctuations before the 
recent flurry. Then on Thursday the mar- 
ket lost all touch with any normal pace of 
movement. The gold price, which in the 
past has moved by one or two cents a day, 
was lifted by a full dollar at the morning 
eae mid-day it had bounded by 

dollar, to $37-$38. By the close 
it was quoted at $38-$40, a premium of 
85-14 per cent over the official dollar parity. 
By then the price increases were feeding on 
themselves and the speculators had taken 
over. Turnover this weck has been large, 
but it is said to have been larger in the past. 
The unprecedented rise in the gold price is 
attributable to a dearth of sellers to feed the 
speculative demand. 

The gold price has risen beyond these 
figures in the past, but this was before 1954 
when, with the reopening of the London 
—— a well organised free world market 

for gold was reconstituted and could again 

ed, if necessary, by central banking 
stilted with New York. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York undertakes to 
sell only to central banks. and then only for 
“ legitimate monetary purposes.” But the 
existence of the substantial alternative 
London market for these central banks has 
been generally supposed to be sufficient to 
keep the London price within the shipment 
parity—and shipment by charter plane costs 
no more than 8-10 cents. Now this arbi- 
trage machinery has broken down. This is 
not due to any em on gold exports for 
central bank account by the United States ; 
it seems to have been caused by genuinely 
self-imposed abstinence on the part of 
foreign central banks. Operating for their 
own account, European central banks are 
still converting excessive dollar balances 
into gold, as may, be gathered from this 
month’s further gold loss by the US 
Treasury, of over $100 million so far. What 


central banks are unwilling to do is to 
transfer gold from New York to London 
$0 as to earn the now very substantial profits 
offered by the disparity between the effec- 
tive gold export point of, say, $35.20 and 
the market price in London. 

The rise in the London price before the 
IMF mecting was attributable partly to 
buying by central banks. This week there 
has been virtually no such buying—indeed 
sity central bank would find it difficult to 

urchases at such large premiums 
er price at which it can buy in New 
York. It has been private buying, chan- 
nelled 3 through Zurich, that has 
overwhelmed the London market. In many 
aida amen seen 
for principals in many countries who hold 
dollars and other foreign currencies (but 
mainly dollars) which they now want to 
safeguard against depreciation. It is not 
clear why this speculation suddenly gained 
— this week. S 

ar to have advised 


tion is due to apprehension about t 
come of the American elections. S 
tion has not unnaturally spilled over fi 
the stock markegs. In London Kaffir 
rises of over 1065 on Thursday ; Free 
Geduld closed at 143s 9d, up nearl 
in two days. Gold shares have also 
unusually active in New York. 
Substantial, but not sufficient, suppli 
gold have been forthcoming in the 
market from the Bank of England. 
authorities in Britain appear for some fi 


DOLLAR PRICE 
OF GOLD 
IN LONDON 


— 
4pprosx:mate | 
cost of shpment | } 


to have been going out of their way to help 
the dollar by accumulating larger dollar 
balances than they normally keep. But as 
has been shown so dramatically this week, 
this can be no permanent solution. It has 
long been Federal Reserve not to 
intervene in overscas gold ets: its 
undertaking, to which it holds firm, is to 
sell at $35.08} to central banks in New 
York. But the American authorities cannot 
ignore the psychological effect of the dollar 
premium on gold in London. At the least, 
they should positively encourage other 
central banks to undertake the arbitrage 
that is necessary to bring the London mar- 
ket back into line. 


EXPORTS 


New Aids 


wo steps are being taken by the 

Government to help exporters—neither 
of them matching what industry is cur- 
rently ing under the general heading 
of “ End the Squeeze.” It is not time for 
that (as both the Chancellor and the 
Governor clearly indicated at the bankers’ 
dinner on Thursday) and the Government's 
present aims seem to be of a more inci- 
dental kind. But the first, a modification 
of the strict terms on which*the Export 
Credits Guarantee system works, seems 
likely to arouse a good deal of controversy. 
The Berne convention seeks to limit credit 
insurance to a term not longer than five 
years, but some British traders have always 


on tah 9 bal ona Sean eae 
substitute for x) require some more - 
manent kind of finance. It would not 

the Government’s second decision—to set 
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Scale Flat by Christmas? 
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(The present 
Brokers’ 


ANKER freight rates have continued to 
rise in recent weeks, and even further 
future. Most of the chartering done in last 


week’s active market was from the Persian 
equivalent to a freight charge of 49s. $d. a 


ton from Kuwait to Britain, plus 6s. 


Suez Canal dues, or one of 


to Continental ports is now scale rate minus 
scale rate was fixed in January, 1959, by 
the London Tanker 


Gulf, and the rate for charters from there 
40 per cent or slightly better. 


improvement seems likely in the near 
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d if the Bank of England allowed 
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future trends in transatlantic travel showed 


that, despite air, competition, there would 
sufficient number of travellers rose 

preferring to go by sea. But this study was 

confined tp the next ten years, which is well 


still be a 
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its position 
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the American compacts, has been 
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short of the life of a new Cunarder, and the 
Minister’s statement that “ there is not the 
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that the question of replacing the 


for a Queen” left it uncertain 
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est doubt that across the Atlantic there 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


The $2,737,145,066 Question 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


VER since Shaikh Abd Allah al-Tariki 

began advocating international pro- 

ration in the world oil market—the 
restriction of exports by agreement between 
the governments of the main petroleum 
exporting countries in order to control oil 
prices—he has been asked from the West 
with varying degrees of incredulity and 
politeness just how he imagined it could be 
arranged. At the second Arab Oil Congress 
in Beirut, it is only fair to say, the Saudi 
Arabian Director of Petroleum and Mineral 
Affairs has this week produced some detailed 
answers. A former adviser to his directorate 
offered a paper suggesting formulae that 
might be used to allocate exports. These 
formulae would take account of the past 
export performance of each country and the 
ratio of its total reserves to the total reserves 
of all exporting countries in the scheme, 
with special arrangements for newcomers. 
Its author, Mr Sladic, recognised that stan- 
dardisation of statistics and reserve reporting 
would take three to five years, and that the 
varying political interests of the ——- 
nations would present even more formid- 
able difficulties. Shaikh Tariki gave a 
paper answering what he would probably 
call the $2,737,145,066 question—what 
kind of price a cartel of oil producing 
governments might aim at. 

This figure of $2,737,145,066 is Shaikh 
Tariki’s estimate of the extra sum host 
governments in the Middle East would 
have received between August 1953 and 
1959 if posted prices of crude oil there had 
been set in the way he thinks right. In 
his view, the 9,467,850,953 barrels of crude 
exported from the Middl¢ East during that 
period (his figure) ought to have realised 
$5,474,290,133 more than they did—which 
works out at about §3 cents a barrel 
and about 27 per cent of the amount 
actually realised: so governments sharing 
profits fifty-fifty, he would say, have been 
deprived of half that sum. Shaikh Tariki 
did not quite present a bill for £1,000 
million back pay: he left the question in 
the air, much as in August General Qasim 
left in the air the question whether the 
Iraq Petroleum Company ought to pay his 
government in arrears for all gas flared in 
Iraq since production began. But the 
figure may give consumer countries an idea 
of the difference between the prices they 
have paid and those that international pro- 
rationing might have aimed at—though 
Shaikh Tariki would insist that the final 
consumers have indeed paid the difference, 
which was “realised by the companies as 
the profits from the theoretical freight 
rate.” 

The price he thinks ought to have been 
charged to consumers in Western Europe 
is United States Gulf price plus freights to 
London—what Western Europe would have 
to pay for its crude oil if Venezuela was still 
the dominating marginal supplier. Middle 

o 


East crude would meet this Venezuelan 
price in London: hence Middle East post- 
ings, “ properly” imputed, would ° Gulf 
prices plus freight to London less freight 
Middle eco ieoaas Shaikh Tariki 
calculated this would increase Middle East 
postings by, say, 60 cents a barrel. 


ESTERN economists from time to time 
have produced rationalisations that 
could very broadly explain the genera} rela- 
tion between crude oil prices in different 
= of the world in terms that could, until 
tely, be regarded as arising from a unified 
world oil market. Oil companies have 
tended to say that these explanations might 
be all very well but that in practice they did 
not happen to use them. Shaikh Tariki 
takes almost all these postwar rationalisa- 
tions to be precise formulae that oil com- 
panies apply strictly in their business. The 
significant omission from his list was the 
reasoning of the Economic Commission for 
Europe which once proved to its own satis- 
faction that Europe was being overcharged 
for Middle East crude. 

The factors in such rationalisations are 
real. The prices at which crudes from 
distant source, must be posted, allowing 
for tanker freights, to compete with mar- 
ginal supplies in given watershed markets 
are relevant. In principle these rationalisa- 
tions may broadly explain what major inter- 
national companies would like to do with 
their prices if they ‘always had a sellers’ 
market for products and a buyers’ market 
in tankers. In practice, despite their con- 
siderable market power, they have not: so 
Western academics have usually been con- 
tent if their rationalisations produced broad 
ranges of price from which posted prices did 
not diverge too far. Shaikh Tariki naturally 
enough s that at times prices actually 
posted differ from what this figuring might 
suggest: the difference, he feels, has been 
siphoned off into profits on transport and 
marketing operations in which host gov- 
ernments do not share. In practice, the 
pricing departments aver that they have no 
chance of working to formula ; in charter- 
ing tankers as well as selling products they 
encounter other bargainers i. st 
Moreover, since the United States imposed 
import restrictions some years ago, the 
concept of a world market has become even 
more ragged at the edges. 

Today, however, the Middle East has 
become the dominant supplier of marginal 
crude: at present levels of tanker freights, 
its crudes can mect Venezuelan crude as 
close as Trinidad. So in various special 
ways can Russian oil penetrate Venezuelan 
markets. The price that Shaikh Tariki pro- 
poses for Middle East oil, on the basis of a 
dominant price for Venezuelan crude, when 
in fact it can no longer be sold across the 
Atlantic in significant quantities, would cer- 
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tainly bail out his friend and mentor Doctor 
Perez Alfonzo from the plight into which 
American import restrictions and high costs 
and taxes have plunged the Venezuelan oil 
industry and government revenues. But 
Saudi Arabia and other Middle East 
exporters would then be wholly responsible 
for certain markets in the Western Hemi- - 
sphere and in the Far East— the 
Russians did not take these first. These 
markets in 1959 took, say, 13 per cent of 
Middle East exports—some 25 million 
tons a year, worth $125 million to host 
government revenues—and volume if not 
parang tog probably have risen this 
year. Mi East governments would get 
an extra 30 per cent a barrel on the re- 
mainder of their exports: say 30 to 40 per 
cent more per barrel on more than 85 per 
cent of their exports: so in the very short 
run this might seem a bargain. But what 
could the effect be on the market Shaikh 
Tariki would like to retain, Western 
Europe ? 


ae consumers would have to pa 
60 cents a barrel more for their oi 
about two cents a gallon, unless oil com- 
panies chose to absorb it. Immediately it 
would stimulate accelerated development in 
Libya and consumer-government-controlled 
Algerian oil and gas as well as exploration 
inside Europe itself. But in fact this rise 
in oil prices would be-much more significant 
than its amount. It would signal circum- 
stances in which oil consumers in Europe 
would have prices rigged against them by 
producers acting in concert. Arguments 
about the security of oil supplies that 
governments in the West have been able to 
shrug off since Suzz would suddenly regain 
meaning—if indeed for Westerners listen- 
ing at Beirut they have not already. Could 
consumer governments delay organising in 
their turn ? Such a move would give a 
fillip to nuclear energy and other high cost 
alternatives to oil and herald the most 
encouraging day for coal in years. 

Arab aspirations for more participation 
in the deve t of their oil is as under- 
standable as Shaikh Tariki’s own per- 
sonality is engaging. But there are other 
and less controversial routes. This week, 
Kuwait, where government and company 
relations are possibly the easiest in the whole 
of the Middle East, announced the for- 
mation of its own national oil company 
wholly with Kuwaiti capital of 100 million 
rupees—6o per cent >» 40 per 
cent private. This is described as an 
integrated oil y proposing to engage 
in all stages of oil operations: it will begin 
by taking over from the Kuwait Oil Com- 
pany the internal distribution and i 
of products with full agreement from K: 
and hopes later to move into other opera- 
tions as and when these look commercially 
advisable—including exploration alone or 
with partner companies in any available 
areas, This development has hardly been 
mentioned in Beirut: but from off stage, it 
might be considered a useful contribution 
to this week’s debate there. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


: 


uld be financed almost entirely by the 

of Scotland, putting up {£780 as a 
loan ; Capital Finance provides 
Interest on the bank loan is 
Capital Finance makes a service 
£4 (though it is difficult to 


this is its only remuneration). 
ce : 


Ete 


™~ 
i 
we 
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to local tax inspectors, who 

allow £36 in tax relief for a 

taxpayer at the standard rate. Under\the 

t any default in payments due to 

bank entitles Capital Finance, which has 

the title, to terminate the hiring and re- 

the car. On the basis of this Capital 

inance will presumably give an informal 

guarantee to the Bank of Scotland of the 
sums it has ‘ 

It cannot yet be clear whether this 
scheme is certain to be approved by the 
Inland Revenue, ‘though since the scheme 
is being advertised on this basis it must be 
presumed that both the hire purchase house 
and the bank are confident of their ground. 
The question of title to the vehicle may 
however raise more difficulties. Under 
Scottish law the agreement is likely to be 
read as it stands but the English Courts, if 

resented with this agreement, might look 

hind the document ‘and decide that it is 
little more than a bank loan dressed up as a 
hire purchase contract, in which case Capital 
Finance would lose the distinguishing fea- 
ture of hire purchase, the right to repossess 
the car in the event of default. 


t 
STEEL 


No Slackening in Orders 


P to this week at least, new orders for 
steel products were still flowing in as 
fast as ever and the steel industry was still 
ee eS ee eee 
could accept for the kind of flat products 
used by the motor and houschold equip- 
ment manufacturers. Whether the more 
severe cuts that have now been made in car 
output are to be followed by. an easing off 
in orders for sheet steel will largely depend 
upon how long these cuts last or, more 
ae how long the motor industry 
itself thinks these cuts will last. For the 
time being the car firms will probably main- 
tain their rate of ordering from British stee 
makers now that they have managed to 
reduce sheet steel imports by extensive 
cancellations and deferment. Up to the end 
of August sheet imports amounted to 
§14,009 tons: the total by the end of the 
year is ‘now likely to be not much greater 
than 600,000 tons. 2 
The general picture of the economy as 
seen from the steel industry’s order book 
is still one of unslackened pressure, with 
the capital goods industries taking up such 
easing as appears in consumer durables. 
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Steel output in September reached 481,000 
tons a week, which brought the seasonally 
adjusted rate of production in the third 
quarter of this year to 480,000 tons a weck 
against 455,000 tons a week in the first and 


' second quarters. On present indications 


the fourth quarter is hardly likely to see 
any reduction. 


Stage IV at Dorman Long. 


the £60 million that Dorman Long 
has spent since the war on major capital 
schemes and the {7 million scheme for 
increasing the group’s iron and _ stecl- 
making capacity, started in July, a new 
development programme is to be joined, 
ing £36 million over four to five years. 
Its aim will be to raise ingot capacity by 
400,000 ‘tons to the round three million 
mark, with the same increase in capacity for 
finished products. But the aim of this new 
stage of ‘development is not so much an 
expansion of output by new units ‘as the 
quest for higher efficiency over a wide range 
of operations. It will not change Dorman 
Long’s centre of gravity in the heavy struc- 
tural steel business ; but it will significantly 
\increase the group’s outputs of light and flat 
products to give 2 greater diversification— 
and on present-day showing, a satisfactory 
return. The scheme has been approved in 
principle by the Iron and Steel Board and 
con La, sallien-—tave then tyediheehy 
cost {£24 ve speci v 
sanctioned 


At least half of this new programme is 
likely to be self-financed, but at some stage 
during the project Dorman Long will no 
doubt be secking additional capital, for 
while the recent cash flow has been running 
at around £6} million a year, the company 
has to finance in addition to its expansion 
schemes, the {£6 million loan from the 
Finance Corporation for Industry due end- 
1962. The new programme starts from a 
new primary mill at Lackenby. Here a new 
universal* plate mill is to be built to replace 
the one at Redcar, and there is a gleam in 
the company’s eye of adding a 48-in. strip 
mill to this in a later “Stage V” pro- 
gramme. A new wire rod mill will also 
go in at Lackenby, which will lift the 
annual capacity these products from 
115,000 to 187,000 tons a year. In plates, 
the expansion is from 335,000 tons to 
462,000 tons and in light sections and bars 
ume 123,000 tons to — tons. These 

es are enough to the significant 
element of decication in Dorman Long’s 
“ Stage IV” plan. 


NEW ISSUES 


Stronger Pressure 


NE result of the credit squeeze has been 
to force a number of companies to 


O 


come to the capital market for new money. 
4 - 1 


“* © Universal ” meaning that tHe edges as well 
as the surfaces of the plate pass through rolls, 
with economy in finishing. 
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Toheroa Soup! | 


Sorry, Gaston. We know you're a wonderful source of 


information about la grande cuisine, but this is different. 


This is a New Zealand matter and the enquiry ought to 


Smirnoff and bitter lemon 


make the perfect drink have come to us. For with more than 160 branches and 
for all occasions, 
Try Smirnoff, too, with tonic, 


lime, orange or tomato juice. too, are a ‘wonderful source of information’—on New 
Smirnoft is the genial 
mixer—wondrously. 


breathlessly smooth. interest in New Zealand, ask us— 


If you like it with gin, | 
you'll love it with Smirnoff. 
| The National 
w | 
Smirnoff | OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 


the original Vodka 8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 (MONarch 6311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, $.W.1. (TRAfaigar 6791) 


agencies throughout the North and South Islands, we, 


Zealand. If you want to know about things of national 









Who puts the 
muscle 
behind the 
big heave-ho? 
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An Oldham battery put that up there. And powering a fork-lift truck is no 
easy life for a battery. All that stopping, starting, tilting, stacking. But it’s 
just the kind of assignment for which Oldham are always finding ever-more- 
efficient answers. 


Constant research 

Power Seal plates, vitreous felt retainer mats, Fibrak separators, ‘X* metal 
alloy grids—all these are Oldham ‘firsts’ in the field of battery research. In 
practical terms, they mean much longer battery life and even greater 
efficiency. 


Now-—the greatest advance of all! 

Oldham’s latest product represents the greatest advance ofall: the Pg double- 
sleeve multi-tube battery for industrial traction and buses. Outstanding 
Pg benefits are longer life, greater capacity, reduced weight and low 
self-discharge. The result is a battery which, size for size, will power a 
heavier payload or make possible an extended operating time. The Pg can 
make an important contribution to lowering operating costs. If this is your 
“problem, better make a note: discuss Pg with an Oldham engineer. 


Oldham here, there, everywhere 

The Oldham story is one of successful development for many diverse pur- 
poses. Where the going is-toughest, where battery failure is unthinkable— 
there you'll find Oldham. In buses, heavy trucks, aircraft ...down mines, on 
farms, not least in your own car... Oldham batteries mean longer life, and 
always that famous ‘power to spare’ performance that’s built into every 
Oldham battery. 
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ALWAYS MAKING BATTERIES BETTER 
i 


yA Industria! Traction Batteries - Portable Mines Lighting . Emergency Lighting Equipment 
f Stationary Battery Installations - Motor Transport Starter Batteries 
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If the banks had found it possible to be a 
little more accommodating some companies 
would have liked to defer the raising of 
permanent finance until interest rates were 
lower. That has not been possible and as 
the weight of new offerings has risen, 
whether in form of fixed interest stocks or 
rights issues of ordinary shares, its influence 
on market prices has become stronger. Steel 
shares, for instance, have been affected this 
week by the possibility that a number of 
steel companies would soon need to make 
rights issues to finance the latest stages of 
their development programmes ; that, in 
turn, has made the timing of the denationali- 
sation offer of the Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins equity more problematical. 

In deciding whether or not to take up 
their rights, ordinary shareholders can 
usually assume, unless the issue is on bonus 
terms, that the current rate of dividend will 
be maintained on the increased capital but 
the assumption they may have made earlier 
in the bull market that dividends would 
be increased rapidly is less certain. Thus 
in sending out letters of rights, the directors 


MOTORS 


Not Much 
to Show 


£ British motor makers 
have no really new models 
to unveil at this year’s motor 
show; as they are keen to 
point out, they no longer bring out new 
models only at showtime. All that they 
can offer this week in the way of change 
is the restyled Humber Super Snipe ; the 
new six cylinder engine of the Standard 
Vanguard ; the BMC 1} litre estate cars ; 
a reincarnation of the Lea-Francis and 
some other new sports cars from small 
makers ; Hydra-Matic automatic trans- 
mission on the Vauxhall sixes ; and vari- 
ous modifications, more or less minor, on 
other cars. The motor industry has been 
caught at a time when sales need stimu- 
lating with no new models with which 
to do so. Last year it brought out exciting 
new cars. Now it will have to get down 
to some hard selling. 

The changes to the body and chassis 
of the Humber Super Snipe follow the 
enlargement of the engine to 3 litres a year 
ago, and continues the Rootes policy of 
modifying its cars more frequently than 
most other big makers. Four headlamps 
and a new grille and bonnet give it more 
of the fashionable broad look, but along- 
side equivalent American cars it still has 
the appearance of an upright limousine. 
Disc brakes are now standard for both 
the Super Snipe and the Hawk. The new 
Super Snipe costs £1,488, £35 more than 
the old. model ; and the Hawk £1,240, £49 


; BUSINESS NOTES 
of Bowater Paper say that sharcholders 
should not expect a final payment of more 
than 1s. 6d. per share on the increased 
capital. A final of this amount would put 
the total payment at 2s. 6d. per share, 
exactly equivalent to the 3s. per share paid 
in 1959 before the capital was increased by 
a one-for-five scrip issue. The Bowater 
issue will raise about £84 million and the 
shares are now quoted ex rights at §§s., to 
yield 4} per cent. Shareholders in Richard 
Costain, the builders and contractors, are 
to receive a small increase in dividend, 
which will be 16 per cent for 1960 and 1961 
compared with 15 per cent in 1959. This 
bigger dividend will be paid on the capital 
as increased by a one-for-four rights issue 
at 18s. per §s. share. The issue will raise 
about {1 million and in their new §s. form 
the shares at an estimated ex-rights price of 
21s. 3d. would yield 3.8 per cent. Newton 
Chambers is also to sub-divide its shares 
into §s. units after making a one-for-eight 
rights issue at 76s. per £1 share. The issue 
will raise £1} million and on an estimated 
ex rights price of 104s. 6d. the yield is 3.8 


more. The only other Rootes product 
changed is the Sunbeam Alpine ; it now 
has a 1.6 litre engine. 

The introduction of a new six-cylinder, 
two litre engine in the Standard Vanguard 
is surprising, since its body and chassis 
seem to offer more scope for improvement. 
But the engine is clearly intended for 
future models. It is a quarter smaller 
than the engines used by Ford and 
Vauxhall to power their larger cars, which 
suggests that Standard-Triumph does not 
intend trying to compete head-on with 
these makers with its larger cars any more 
than it does with its smaller ones. The 
new six-cylinder Vanguard offers greater 
flexibility than the four-cylinder version, 
which can still be bought: the larger 
engine enables the car to accelerate 
smoothly from 20 mph in top gear, while 
being able to reach 50 mph in second 
gear and 75 mph in third. A four-speed 
gearbox is now standard ; the steering has 
been modified to make it lighter, but, as 


‘ on so many other British cars, it lacks the 


precision desirable on a fast car. Its price, 
at £1,021, is £35 more than the older 
model. 

Among the crop of new sports cars, the 
Berkeley Bandit has a Ford New Anglia 
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per cent. Calor Gas is raising {1,125,000 
by a one-for-six rights issue at 158. per §s. 
share and on the increased capital a one-for- 
three scrip issue is to be made. he pon 
tors expect to pay a dividend of 1 

on the capital as increased by eta 

so that the shares ex rights and ex scrip at 
about 16s. 6d. yield 3.6 per cent. 

To fund its mortgages and bank loans 
Peachey Property, which raised {2} million 
by a rights issue of ordinary shares in July, 
is now offering to existing sharcholders and 
debenture holders £3} million of a 6} per 
cent first mortgage debenture (1983-88) at 
par. Just over £25 million of this stock is 
already in issue. This is a high rate but, 
given the standing of the company, not 
out of line with rates charged on other 
recent issues in London. Rates are much 
lower in Zurich, where British Aluminium 
on the advice of S. G. Warburg and Com- 
pany is raising £4.2 million at 4} per cent. 
The unsecured loan is offered at par and is 
finally redeemable in 1975. Thus British 
Aluminium has followed British Petroleum 
in going to the Swiss market. As the British 


engine in a fibreglass body and sells for 
£798, or £50 more than the Morgan, 
which has the same engine but an old- 
style sports car body. The new Lea- 
Francis uses a tuned Ford Zephyr engine 
developing 107 bhp in a steel 2-4 seater 
open body ; its price is £2,096. 


Some changes have been made in the 
most popular Continental cars. Both the 
Volkswagen and the Fiat 600 have been 
equipped with more powerful engines. 
The new Volkswagen develops 34 bhp, 
against 30 bhp, giving it a a 
matching the New Anglia and BM 
babies ; its finish has been improved 
adding a fourth coat of paint, so 
it now has as many as most British 
The Fiat can now be fitted with a 
engine, developing 29 bhp, as well 
existing 633 cc engine, whic 
bhp, for an extra cost of £22: this 
greatly improve what has been, by 
standards, a rather under- ea 
Among more expensive makes, Borgw: 
is showing its new 2.3 litre six in Britain 
for the first time. Both it and the 14 litre 

available with the British- 


on show here for the first time. But the 
most interesting of the new continental 
cars, the German Fords, are strangely 

; with their curved streamlines 
they may well represent the beginning 
of a break with the square lines that have 








The Numbers Game 


NE result of the remarkable spread of 
economic statistics throughout the 


Sut ae aoe: 
Of increasing popularity also is what 
might be called a depth version of the 


Even after making allowance for the 
usual seasonal factors, September was 
a better month for retail business than 
August. Provisional estimates do not 
su that durable goods shops 
enfoved any recovery: their sales, 
to the Board of 
* <r erobatly remained as much below 
the level of a year earlier as they had 
been in recent months.’’ But clothing 
sales were very buoyant. 





BUSINESS NOTES 


example, the Germany 
eh sail Merde tales soe anther 

having the currency wiped out after 
perhaps giving the counties north 
of the Trent to the Chinese. 

Anyone who doubts the role of economic 
instruments such as taxes and interest rates 
in relation to political and social influences 
can also reflect on the fact that Germany 
and France have both enjoyed a rapid rate 
of growth since the war by pursuing almost 
opposite cconomic and 

monetary policies : this indeed is the con- 
pag of the latest estay in this sphere, 
by Political and Economic Planning. 
“ Policy ” is significant in a national context, 


social structure ; but in comparing totally 
different systems, one must have regard to 
a whole host of influences in explaining 
different performances. Anyone who calls 
attention to the “ economic miracle” to an 

ordinary German is likely to get the reply: 
“ Miracle ? What miracle ? Twelve years 
ago I had nothing but the rucksack on my 
back. Wouldn’t you have got on with the 
job ?” Comparisons of this sort should 
certainly be encouraged ; but they should 
have real depth. 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINES' 


After Dreadnought 


® 

O* Friday the Queen was launching the 

first nuclear submarine—indeed the 
first nuclear powered ship of any kind—to 
be built in this country. The reactor to 
drive it was s from the United States 
and installed by Rolls-Royce into a British- 
designed hull built with the help of Ameri- 
can experience of nuclear submarines. A 
contract has already been placed for a 
second version of Dreadnought, the reactor 
for which will be built this time by Rolls- 
‘Royce under licence from the American 
Westinghouse company. Neither Dread- 
nought nor its sister ship isa missile firing 
submarine; its function is' to hunt down 
other nuclear submarines which have such 
an underwater burst of speed that there is 
little else to chase them with. The 
mounting naval pressure for a missile 
(Polaris) firing nuclear submakine ficct is 
mentioned in a note on page 323..@ 

One important aspect of Dreadnought is 
that it gives British technicians a first cx- 
perience of a pressurised water reactor. A 
reactor of this kind is not cheap to run and 
ppointed those who thought that 
it might be cheap to build. But pressurised 
water reactors have 
reliable in service with 
has. indeed, insisted on building in every 


remarkably . 
US Navy (which 
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precaution to ensure reliability regardless of 
cost). If the Admiralty intends to continue 
building nuclear submarines, the case for a 
parallel ¢ t in nuclear powered 
merchant seems unconvincing since 
no one, from the Atomic 

down, would suggest that they can compete 
on cost. The nuclear su business 
: largely — through its ah 
licences government blessing, 
the Rolls-Royce : Vickers-Armstrong : Foster 
Wheeler group, and any future orders 
placed for submarines can give little comfort 
to the big atomic consortiums in their 
search for work ashore. 


ROAD HAULAGE 


Some Higher Charges 


. recommendations made from time 
to time by the rates committee of the 
Road Haulage Association for an increase 
in haulage charges are never more than 
recommendations, and this week’s example 
that private hauliers should raise their 
charges by ten per cent on November Ist 
is no exception. As before, the announce- 
ment is intended to strengthen the hand of 
hauliers who would like to negotiate some 
increase with their customers, but not all 
will want or be able to get an increase. 
The association last recommended an 
increase, one of six per cent, in May, 1957. 
But since then most inland freight rates, 
both road and rail, have taken a beating— 
without any recommendation—as British 
Railways made use of its emancipation from 
the old statutory rate book in 1957 and 
as the economy, and thus traffic on offer. 
went into decline in the 1958 recession. 
Though freight traffic, arly by road, 
has rebounded sharply in the last eighteen 
months or so, there is still quite severe com- 
petition between road and rail charges 
for trunk hauls, and most firms offering 
full lorry loads to private hauliers will 
probably not be asked to pay more. 
Generally, road hauliers would like to 
charge more for the smaller loads (“ load- 
ability” is as important by road as by rail 
and for working in — areas, on col- 
lection and delivery example, where 
traffic delays are “sie ing worse. 
Here it is not so easy to absorb the recent 
increases in wage and vehicle costs by using 
the recovery in traffic to get more wer from 
each lorry. 


\ 
AIR FARES 


Little Change 


a meeting on world air fares that 
ended in Cannes last week-end pro- 
duced none of the fireworks of previous 
rs. Some fares have been cut a little 
extending third-class rates to the Pacific 
and South American routes ; some fares, 
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— See Fe eae ee aaa eae ae 


To keep a loving wife in every port, 
But if we thought this course 

involved no sin 
We'd have eleven ports to keep them in. 
Ports: Alfred, Elizabeth, Nolloth, Edward, 
Shepstone, Harcourt, Sudan, Maria, 
Louis, Kaiser and Port of Spain. 


-_ ~_ “6 Sarre, 














Q stands for Que Que*—rather fun— 
Two Ques are twice as ,:00d as one. 
The artist said ‘This makes no sense,’ 


But honi soit qui Que Que pense. 

* (in S. Rhodesia). 
AAS ome 
MS 3 q 

& SS te Ay 


E VY 









R for Rhodesia (S. and also N.), 
Whose products ease the lives of many 
nien. 

Through Northern’s copper nation 
speaks to nation, 

While Southern’s 'baccy soothes their 

irritation. 

a | 


Fo business men :—We're staffed by lots So we can get for you with ease 
Of bright young men in many spots, Reports on anything you please. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


, HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
A — — 4 — —[] > —]] —- ] ] —~ |] -_-] J ff — =] — ff] — ~~] Jf _ | 
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TRU-WEL 
HRW tubes 


keep things moving 
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‘*Tru-Wel' tubes have given many years of service 
in roller conveyors. Manufacturers have found that, 
because of their concentricity and consistently high 
quality, this is one of the many applications for 
which they are particularly suitable. 


TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HISTORY TOO. We were 

the first to make ERW tubing in Europe; first to perfect 
ERW boiler tubing in the UK; first to develop an ERW 
tube with resistance welded helical fin; and first to 
produce ERW steel tubes up to 5}” outside diameter. 
Today, TRU-WEL ERW tubes are used in nuclear heat 
exchangers, boilers, transformers, motor cars and heavy 
transport, bicycles, furniture, dairy equipment, hospital 
equipment—and hundreds of other things. TRU-WEL 
can probably help you too. 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED PRECISION STEEL TUBES 
IN BUROPE - Oldbury : Birmingham + Telephone: Broadwell! 1651 


“ @® COMPANY 
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all first class, have been increased a little. 
At home, British European Airways has 
used the opportunity to streamline its 
domestic fares by treating on an equal 
footing the man who buys a return ticket 
and the man who flies one way and comes 
home by some other means ; passenger 
with the return ticket now gets a substantial 
discount. From April 1st a single ticket 
will cost exactly 


if? 
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but it is a sign of the competition facing 
railways that BEA is now showing a profit 
on its main domestic routes. 

The absence of radical change in fares 
is not surprising because those agreed last 
year, including the first North Atlantic air 
fare to undercut sca transport, came into 
effect only at the beginning of the month. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


BUSINESS NOTES 
The Cannes meeting did, however, give an 
airing to three topics of which much is 
likely to be heard at future meetings, The 
first was contained in a tentative agreement 
reached at Cannes to allow fares to run for 
o 


Air Rail 
Ist class §=Tourssse ist class Ind class 
(off-peak) Pullman 
London to -— 
Edinburgh a 4 Os. 6d. C3 tls. Od 
Manchester... None £2 15s. a 17s. 6d. Ct 18s. 6¢ 


Time aken, town terminus to town terminus 

London to »— 
Edinburgh 
Mancheser 


7 to 8 hours 
4 to § hours 


3% hours 
... 2%) hours 
* Up ai 


two years instead of a year—a decision 
greeted by airlines with a of relief. 
The second received a reception. 
This was a proposal by some operators who 
want freedom to give “ special” rates to 


From Canton to Cardiff 


PD pe the better security arrange- 
ments which now govern most take 
over bids, two of this weck’s deals have 
been preceded by sharp rises in the price 
of the shares involved. 


1. The shares of Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, which has the British Oak among 
its subsidiaries, have been favoured in the 
past by non-resident investors for whom 
the shares held certain tax advantages. 
The shares have commanded only a narrow 
market and they rose by 25s. in the week 
or so before Guardian Assurance made 
its offer for the £1} million capital of the 
Society. The Guardian is offering 13 of 
its §s. shares for every ten shares in the 
Union Society. With Guardian shares 
at 122s. 6d. (down 6s. 6d. since the bid) 
the offer is worth 159s. 3d. per share. 
Through Lazard Brothers, Guardian is 
offering the alternative of 159s. 9d. in cash 
per share. Both offers are thus well above 
the pre-bid price of 132s. 6d. and are worth 
in all about £12 million. 


.On the eve of a bid from Express Dairy 
the §s. shares of Spiers and Pond stood at 
44s. (having been as low as 22s. this year). 
They had gained over 8s. in the previous 
week. The offer for the shares in this 
chain of hotels and restaurants (including 
the Chicken Inn) has already been accepted 
by the directors of Spiers and Pond, who 
have a controlling interest. It may not, 
however, appeal strongly to other holders 
who are being offered three Express Dairy 
non-voting “A” shares (now standing at 
16s.) plus 2s. 6d. in cash for every share 
they hold. The offer is thus worth 50s. 6d 
per share. 


. Like Express Dairy, Charringtons, the 

London | brewery, is adding to its hotel 
interests by making a cash offer equivalent 
to sos. per share for the £1 shares of the 
People’s Refreshment Houses Association. 
Assuming a full acceptance the bid will 
involve £610,915. This is the best price 
of the several offers that have been made 
for the shares of the Association which 
runs 100 hotels and inns. 


te 


a 


! 
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4. Charringtons is also counter-bidding for 
the shares of Brutton Mitchell Thoms, the 
West Country brewers. The terms have 
not yet been announced, but an earlier offer 
from Courage, Barclay and Simonds has 
already been recommended to shareholders 
by the Brutton directors. This offer was 
one Courage § per cent preference plus 6d. 
in cash for every § per cent preference 
share in Bruttons and seven £1 ordinary 
shares in Courage and 12s. 6d. in cash for 
every five £1 ordinary units in Bruttons. 
With the Courage ordinaries at 60s. the 
offer is worth gos. 6d. for the Brutton 
ordinaries, which on the news of a rival 
bid from Charringtons rose 2s. 6d. to 9os 


.As expected, the offer from Venesta for 
Winterbottom Industries is to be in shares 
and cash and is worth in all about {9} 
million. For every {£1 ordinary share in 
Winterbottom, Venesta is offering six- 
sevenths of an ordinary share plus 27s. 6d. 
in cash. With the Venesta shares at 69s. 
the offer is worth about 85s., compared 
with a pre-bid price of 78s. and the price 
of 60s. ruling before negotiations began. 
The offer is being underwritten to provide 
an alternative offer wholly in cash, but 
pees the shares-cum-cash offer is fully 
the cash involved will be {2.8 
aie which is slightly more than the 
money remaining from Venesta’s sale of its 
aluminium foil interests. Winterbottom, 
however, has liquid resources of almost 
£3 million. 


a] 


was not then named) was given as one of 
the reasons by the directors why share- 
holders should reject an earlier bid from 
James Howell which was in the form of 
non-voting preferred shares. The 4s. 
shares in Macowards, which rose to 21s. 
at the time of the offers, fell to 17s. 3d. 
on the latest news before recovering to 
18s. 7/d. on hopes of yet another bid. 
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athe s’ party ticket. The Arab 

in a rare moment of 
Siberia forced an meeting 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


Deficit Still High 


ARGELY for technical reasons the strike 
of tally-clerks in the London docks— 
which handle roughly a third of United 
i trade—is t to have had 
little effect on the volume of exports as 
recorded by the Customs in September, but 
imports suffered to some extent. ember 
is a poor month for trade, especially for 
exports, and the eT dee 
exports last month dropped by £20 million 
to £260 million fob. Imports fell by £18 
million to £263} million cif, and with re- 


exports almost unchanged at {12.8 million, 
the t deficit increased further by 
£2 ion to £904 million. 


The seasonally adjusted figures put ex- 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(Recorded values: £ million per month.) 


Exports imports Re-exports 
fob cif fob 
WO citice 277-5 332:$ 10-9 
1959 3ed qtr... 263-5 3277-9 99 
ah... | 300-8 40-7 “7 
1960 i qer... 3063 374-9 | ON? 
2nd... 300-0 300-2 | «Oh? 
ed 271-3 373-6 12-2 
1960 April 307-3 373-5 Te 
AGEN 317-5 | 388-7 18 
june..... 73-0 || 34 10-3 
SR 748 | 381-4 10-9 
: 279-8 381-4 2-9 
Sept. ... 259-9 363.3 12-8 
jan -Sept 292-7 376-3 1-7 
ports last month at £295 million, almost as 
high as in August ; the average for the third 
quarter was 2} per cent less than 
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Small- Town Stations 


W 1TH the Pilkington committee inviting 
views on the future of broadcasting 


in this country, Pye Radio has published its 
plan for up to a hundred local radio stations 
broadcasting their own local programmes. 
Pye’s approach differs from those who have 
already looked at the channels available on 
the long, medium and very high frequency 
wavebands and having decided that it is im- 
possible to ruck any local radio station of 
reasonable size between the BBC’s sound 
programmes and other frequencies, often 
used under international agreement, have 
concluded that local broadcasting has no 
future. 


Pye considers that this idea of a local radio 
station covering a district or a county is 
wrong and will not attract a local audience ; 
seeuell euipiintey hone tek, Tor woer 

programmes have k com- 
pany argues instead that there is an audi- 
ence—in the daytime when there is not 
much television to distract bt parish 
Eee enoenae cane a iving no 
urther than ten or fifteen miles from the 
transmitter. There are plenty of medium 
wave frequencies available for small stations 
of this kind, serving towns with a popula- 
tion of $0,000 and upwards and the cost of 
erecting small transmitters and studios 
should not amount to more than {£15,000 
to £20,000, with annual running costs of 
£20,000 to £30,000. Although the costs 
of building such stations are not likely to be 
disputed, there be about 
OF wh te forthcoming a 
su 0 , 
might have different views. The size and | 
fidelity of the potential audience is a matter ‘ 
eae ee 
he casiest way to pa running costs of 
Tah Siphenh Ui tey coltng ebseatiolng tne 


but the advertisers who pay well operate in 
the mass market. 


BUSINESS 
JOHN LEWIS 

A New Store 
eo old John Lewis department store in 
the 
lion, 


NOTES 


Oxford Street was bombed in 1940 ; 
new store, re-built at a cost of £5 mil- 
had its formal — on Monday 
although departments have been moving 
piecemeal into the building for the past 
two years. It is the first new department 
store built in London since the war but the 
stringency of the London County Council’s 
fire regulations leaves it showing fewer 
traces of postwar 
might have been expect 
in effect to be built in a series of fire-proof 
boxes and the architects have done well to 
the massive walls and innumerable 
fire-doors relatively inconspicuous. But 
this has been at the expense of the clear 
open spaces reaching the whole length of a 
single floor that would ideally suit the 
department store business. 

Drawing much of its custom from the 
crowds that spill out of Oxford Circus tube 
station, the new store offers a no-nonsense, 
clinical and some might say almost aseptic 
atmosphere, in marked contrast to the 
spacious winter garden, deep-carpeted 
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repose of older stores like Harrods. Tradi- 
tional ideas of display have been modified 
to conform with the principle that goods on 
show must be directly under the customer’s 
nose, a method that has paid off handsomely 
in chain stores. Given this kind of layout, 
and the intensive use of its 240,000 square 
feet of selling space, the new John Lewis 
store might reach a turnover of about 
8 million a year, perhaps a quarter higher 
than the present average rate of turnever 
for a department store of the same size. 
No attempt has been made to in- 
crease turnover by self-service ; this has 
beeri tried in various departments and has 
_— though it has i sonnnes : 
in supermarkets belonging to n° 
Lewis group. Some features of the new 
shop, such as the wells bringing day- 
light to the ground are a i 
asset to John Lewis's textile business but 
would not necessarily be an advantage to 
other department stores. The importance 
of its trade in piece goods is illustrated by 
the large area of valuable ground floor space 
given over to the sale of pins, needles and 
reels of cotton costing a few pennies each. 
This is provided partly as a service to 
customers buying material, partly as a lure 
for those shoppers who go in to buy a safety 
pin and come out with a dining table. 





SHORTER NOTES 


On October roth, 328,580 people were 
registered as out of work in Britain, repre- 
senting 1.5 per cent of the total number of 
employees. Seasonal influences apart, the 
trend was still downwards: since mid-Sep- 
tember the number wholly unemployed (ex- 
cluding school-leavers). had risen by only 
23,668 whereas the normal scasonal in- 
crease is about 27,000. Over roughly the 
some time, the number of notified vacan- 
cies fell by 13,316—about the usual sea- 
sonal decrease, ; 


International Nickel Company of Canada 
expects to sell about 350 million Ib of nickel 
this year, c with 317 million Ib 
last year, and is confident that world demand 
will absorb production from its new mine in 
Manitoba, which will have a' capacity of 
75 million Ib a year when it comes into 
operation in 1961. This was stated in 
London this week by the new president, 
Mr Roy Gordon. He added that free world 
consumption should rise from 435 million 
Ib in 1959 to nearly 500 million Ib this year 
and should be at least as high in 1961. The 
company does not intend to cut output of 
copper; which it mines jointly with nickel, 
but in view of the weakness of copper prices 
it is reducing sales on the open market and 
building up stocks. 

® 

Despite a rise in the trading profits of 

Harris Lebus from £676,757 to £794,225 


and in net profits from £188,629 to 
£224,691 the directors have left the ordi- 


— 


nary dividend for 1959-60 unchanged at 
7 per cent. Following a first-ever interim 
payment of 2} per cent they have now 
declared a final of 4} per cent. 


* 


The directors of Buxted Chicken have 
improved on their forecast dividend of 12} 
per cent made when the §s. shares were 
placed last May with a payment of 14 per 
cent. Consolidated profits for the year to 
June 30th amounted to £220,892 compared 
with the estimate “in excess 
£167,000.” The shares, which were placed 
at 14s.; now stand at 2I!s. 


fe 


For the third successive year share- 
holders in R. and W. Hawthorn Leslie, the 
shipbuilders and engineers, are to receive 
a total dividend of 25 per cent. Consoli- 
dated profits for the year to June 30th rose 
from {696,988 to £738,706. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on es 401 and 404 on: 


Decca Reco Carreras 
August Thyssen-Huette Crosby Income 
North British Locomotive Henry Wigfall 


Astley Industrial Trust 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 402 and 403 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 404 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 405 
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Photograph by ktnd permission of the Ford Motor Company, Dagenha 


FOUND 
Just the stuff for soundproofing Ford cars 


You’re a lively company. You're pushing ahead to HAPPY ENDING. Cast in the role of Robinson Crusoe this time was 


perfect your products and improve your production 
techniques. One day you hit upon a new method, and 
immediately bump into problems. For instance, you 
find you need a special new adhesive which doesn't 
even exist. You know all the things this adhesive must 
do, but where can you get it? You look around. But 
you're all alone. For all the world like Robinson 
Crusoe. For the moment you seem to be stuck. And 
there’s your clue! Anything to do with adhesives, 


sealing or coating compounds is faithfully followed up Bost ke 

by the Man Friday to British Industry, alias ‘Bostik’, 

alias B.B. Chemical Co., Leicester. No messages in MAN FRIDAY TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 
bottles, please. Just write, or ‘phone Leicester 20175. 


the famous Ford Motor Company Limited. A new method for sound- 


SPECIALISING [N ADHESIVES, SEALING AND COATING COMPOUNDS 


ord ‘Bostik’ is at ark registered in the United Kinadom ard mary other countries. Manufactured by B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd. (the ‘Bostik’ peopir), Letwester, England 














CAPITAL & COUNTIES 


REMARKABLE EXPANSION 


Our gross rental income fell just short of 

£1 million and our net profit, before tax, 

amounted to almost £450,000. 

PP nei oe ~ hong cong endiae at yor cnn 
£7 million but about half these pur- 

chases were in respect of fresh development 

areas and the extension of our existing areas 
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ties. The net income, after mortgage interest, 
is more than £30,000 per annum. 


Piccadilly Estate—One of the premier 
prestige trading positions in London. 

Sohe Square.—A frechold office block occu 
pied by Crosse & Blackwell. 

Strand Estate.-A number of purchases, 
both of frechold and leaschold interest, have 
been made.| These purchases produce a present 
income of approximately £250,000 per annum. 
It is hoped to begin the first portion of the 
rebuilding during the current year. 

‘The ultimate development of this area over 
the years could constitute one of the major 
enterprises in Central London. ; 


Knightsbridge Estate.—Further purchases on 
this estate have totalled £1,210,000. These 
purchasés have all been made to facilitate the 
sovclagimatt of the entire estate which is prob- 
ably the miost valuable development area in the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Discussions are 
proceeding with the LCC and our plans provide 
fot a developed floor area of over 1} million 
square feet of shops, offices, residential and 
hotel accommodation. 

Our developments in hand are proceeding 
satisfactorily. Marland House, Glasgow, an 
ultra-modern office building has a rental of 
£76,000 per annum; Marland House, Cardiff, 
has a ‘total rent roll upwards of £50,000 per 
annum ; Martand House, Southampton, a block 
of shops and offices with an estimated rent roll 
of over £50,000 per annum, is proceeding satis- 
fattorily as is Marland House, Sloane Street, 
a block of flats and shops. 


A further large development in Cardiff has 
just been commenced and further plans are in 
preparation. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN SHIPPING 
| COMPANY | 


(A member of the International Naess Group of Shipping Companics) 
BOLD AND PROGRESSIVE POLICY 
MR ERLING D. NAESS’S STATEMENT 


The Second Annual General Meeting of 
Anglo-American Shipping Company Limited 
was held in Bermuda on October 10th, the 
Honourable J. E. Pearman, CBE (Vice- 
President), presiding in the absence of the 
President, Mr H. J.: Tucker, Jr, CBE. 


Following the adoption of the Consolidated 
Annual Report and Accounts of the Company 
and its subsidiaries for the year ended June 30. 
1960, Mr Erling D. Naess, representing the 
International Naess Group of Shipping Com- 
panies, of which the Anglo-American Group 
forms part, addressed the Mecting as follows: 


As stated in the Directors’ Report the Con- 
solidated Profit of Anglo-American Shipping 
Company Limited and its Subsidiaries for the 
year to June 30, 1960, after deducting Deprecia- 
tion and Admini: jon and other charges was 
£68,650 and was ived from the operation of 
two vessels only—namely, the M/S “ NAESS 
TRADER ” for just short of a full year, and the 
M/T “NAESS CLANSMAN” for a few 
months only. ‘The M/S “NAESS TRADER” 
is a 9,290-ton d.w. ore carrier, built in the 
United’ Kingdom in 1957, and is on Charter to 
BISC (Ore) Limited, a Subsidiary of the 
British Iron & Steel Corporation, until 1972. 
The M/T “NAESS CLANSMAN” is a 
25,850-ton d.w. tanker, delivered by a Swedish 
yard in March, 1960, and is on Charter to the 
Shell Company until 1965. 


FUTURE EARNINGS PROSPECTS 


Having been derived from the operation of 
only one vessel during less than a full year and 
one vessel during a few months only, the net 
Profit of £68,650 provides no criterion of what 
the future has in store for the Company, 


It is, for example, estimated that, subject to 
any unforeseen circumstances, the Net Con- 
solidated Profit for the current year to June 30, 
1961, after charging Depreciation and Interest, 
will be about £350,000, but this will include 
only six months’ earnings on three ships to be 
delivered during the year. After the delivery of 
the second supertanker, the S/T “NAESS 
CHAMPION,” in July, 1962, the annual profit 
is expected to rise to a figure in excess of 


£700,000. 


THE FLEET 


Frequently, it takes a shipping company 
formed to acquire new vessels several years to 
come into operation. There are often two years 
or more between the time Building Specifica- 
tions are agreed upon and Construction Con- 
tracts signed so that construction can begin and 
the time the tonnage is delivered and operations 
commence. In the case of Anglo-American 
Shipping Company Limited, this initial profit- 
less period was avoided since one of the Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries, acquired, shortly after the 
Company's inggg@fation, a vessel which was 
already in opera ‘namely, the M/S “ NAESS 
TRADER,” and after a comparatively brief 
interval, another subsidiary acquired a vessel 
under. construction, the M/T “NAESS 
CLANSMAN,” which was delivered by the 
Builders a few months later. The Company 


and another of its subsidiaries have also 
acquired or contracted for four large vessels, 
namely : 

M/S “NAESS PIONEER,” a bulk carrier 
of about 28,000 tons d.w., due to be delivered 
on December 6, 1960, and chartered to the 
Krupp Group for eight years from delivery. 

S/T “NAESS ENDEAVOUR,” a tanker of 
about 47,000-tons d.w. due to be delivered on 
December 20, 1960, and chartered to the Caltex 
Group for approximately 54 years from delivery. 

S/T “NAESS SOVEREIGN ” and S/T 
“ NAESS CHAMPION,” two tankers of about 
87,500-tons d.w. each, due to be delivered qn 
January 10, 1961, and about the middle of 1962 
respectively and both chartered to the Stanvac 
Group) for 15 years from delivery dates. 

Through these acquisitions, the normal wait- 
ing period for a financial reward has, in the case 
of Anglo-American, been greatly reduced and a 
large part of the contracted tonnage will, in fact, 
come into operation in the current financial year. 


CHARTERING ARRANGEMENTS AND 
MARKET OUTLOOK 


Since all of the Company’s tonnage has en- 
tered or will enter upon long-term Time 
Charters which were arranged some years ago at 
satisfactory freight rates, the Company should be 
able to look forward to favourable trading results 


| for a number of years to come. 


Through its valuable connections on both 
sides of the Atlantic and elsewhere throughout 
the world with large users of tonnage for the 
transportation of bulk commodities such as petro- 
leum, iron ore, coal, grain and bauxite, the Com- 
pany should be in an advantageous position to 
conclude additional long-term contracts when, in 
due course, the demand for tankers and dry 
cargo bulk carriers revives, When this will be 
is a difficult question to answer and any attempt 
to do so would be a matter of speculation. In 
the tanker market, there still exists a large 
amount of laid-up tonnage and, until this has 
been reduced through obsolescence and breaking 
up, there is not much incentive for the large 
users of tanker tonnage to shift from their 
present hand-to-mouth chartering policy. How- 
ever, the tanker market is notoriously volatile 
and, based, upon past performance, might well 
be expected to produce the unexpected. 

The market for iron ore carriets is in a much 
better statistical position, as the steel industry 
is expanding in most of the Western World 
outside of the United States where, as is 
common knowledge, the industry is temporarily 


, working at much below capacity. There should, 
\ therefore, be opportunities for the Company to 


expand its interest in the ore trade, possibly in 
combination with other bulk commodities such 
as grain and coal. 


GROUP POLICY AND PLANNING 


A shipping organization which intends to stay 
in business must be beneficial to all concerned— 
charterers, finance institutions, ships’ officers and 
men, employees ashore and stockholders. In 
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our relations with charterers, who are the buyers 
of our product, shipping services, it is the 
Group’s policy to seek permanent customers, 
not convenient victims. We do not regard our 
dealings with them as a series of rate-haggling 
in which our sharpest wits are deployed in order 
to exact the highest possible toll in the form of 
freight rates. It p'eases us more to concen- 
trate our energies in constructive planning, and 
devising new ideas and methods, in a constant 
endeavour to perform our job of ocean trans- 
portation more economically and efficiently, and 
to meet the problems of today—and tomorrow— 
with greater imagination and ability. 


To provide shipping services at the lowest 
possible costs requires vast amounts of capital. 
This obliges our Group to be a large user of 
credit from banks and other financial institutions. 
If our Group were to engage in speculation, it 
would impair, if not imperil, the excellent rela- 
tions, which it has built up over the years, both 


THE TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION 


UNPRECEDENTED ACTIVITY 


Presiding at the Tenth Annual General Meet- ' 


ing of the Corporation, Mr D. G. N. Lloyd- 
Lowles, the chairman, referred to the period 
under review as one of «unprecedented activity 
and said that the accounts reflected for the 
first time the Group’s two new acquisitions, 
The International Twist Drill Company 
Limited and John Harris Tools Limited. 
As a result of these acquisitions the Group's 
standing in the small tool = had been 
further enhanced. 


Reviewing operations the ‘pais said that 
all three London companies had enjoyed excep- 
tional prosperity and had achieved record sales 
at home and abroad. Taken all in all they 


—> ——— = 
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in Europe and in the United States, with the 
Banks, and also with long-term lenders such as 
Insurance Companies and Pension Funds. Our 
policy is, therefore, to attempt to secure long- 
term freight contracts rather than short-term, 
even if the latter may appear to provide a higher 
rate of return. 

By developing, in these challenging times, 
what we believe to be a bold and progressive 
philosophy, we shall benefit those who buy our 
services, as well as all who help us to provide 
them. 

With all these considerations in mind, I do 
not feel that I am unduly optimistic when I look 
upon the trade in which Anglo-American is 
engaged—namely, that of transporting basic bulk 
commodities on a worldwide basis—as a growth 
industry and, with strong finances and good 
connections behind the Company, J believe its 
Shareholders have reason to view the future with 
confidence. 


represented a Group greatly strengthened in 
every way and one that had not only achieved 
much already but had still a great future 
before it. 


The nominal capital had been increased from 
£1,500,000 to £3 million, of which £1,675,000 
had been issued and the Reserves of capital 
and revenue now amounted to £1,857,298. 
Profits before taxation, but after all other 
expenses, had risen from £314,691 to £820,814 
(which included profits of International Twist 
Drill for 17 months and of John Hartis Tools 
for 13 months) ; adjusted to a 12 months’ basis 
in order to give a truer comparison, that was 
equivalent to £709,300. 


A final dividend of 114 per cent, less tax, 
on the increased capital (making a total of 17} 
per cent, less tax, for the year) was recom- 


mended, plus a Tenth Anniversary bonus of , 


2} per cent. With regard to future prospects, 
the chairman said thet if current trading was 
any guide they should reach new records again 
this year. 


CALOR GAS 
Holding Company Limited 


The following points are taken from the Statement by the Chairman, 


MOUNT ISA MINES LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on 
November 8th in Brisbane. The following is an 
extract fromthe statement by Mr G. R. Fisher, 
the chairman, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1960: 

The consolidated net income was £A5,358,239 


compared with £A4,026,855 for the year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


The improved financial outcome is duc 
chiefly to the improved metal prices received 
and the increased production which resulted 
from the introduction of additional new ore 
handling plant underground and increased 
milling capacity. 

Cash dividends totalling Is. 3d. (Aust.) per 
stock unit of 5s. (Aust.) were paid to stock- 
holders during the year, comprising a final cash 
dividend of 9d. (Aust.) per stock unit totalling 
£A1,068,701 paid on December 31, 1959, from 
last year’s earnings and an interim dividend of 
6d. (Aust.) per stock unit requiring £A712,467 


_ declared in the year under review and paid on 


June 29, 1960, from this year’s carnings. 


Cash dividend payments for cach of the past 
two years have exceeded any previous years, 
despite the heavy capital expenditure and dis- 
turbing cost increases outside the Company's 
control. 


Production was maintained at a high level, 
and the total of 2,687,586 tons of ores treated 
is a record for the Company. 

Exploration and development work were con- 
tinued at a substantial rate. Apart from pro- 
viding ore to satisfy the planned production 
programme, this phase of the operation also 
resulted in increased ore reserves. 


CAWOOD WHARTON 
AND COMPANY 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Cawood Wharton and Company Limited was 
held on October 14th in Leeds, Mr E. W. 
Towler, the Chairman, presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The Group Trading Profit was £505,810 
(£523,335); after depreciation £173,879 
(£131,454) and tax provisions £135,895 
(£190,112) the Group Net Profit was £166,397 
(£175,807). A dividend of Is., less Income Tax, 
per Stock Unit (same) was declared. 

The national demand for coal declined, and 
although export tonnage to Scandinavia showed 
a welcome imcrease, Russian and Polish competi- 
tion became intensified. 


A long term agreement has been reached to 


Commander Colin Buist, to the 12th Annual General Meeting of the Company: 


* For the year ended 31st March, 1960, the consolidated profit after all 
expenses and depreciation, amounted to £889,401. 


* A Final dividend of 10% is proposed, making with the interim dividend of 
5% already ay ee, 15% for the year. £274,991 has been transferred to 


* A new filling station has been built at Midleton, Co. Cork. Three additional 
filling stations are to be built at Neath, Ellesmere Port and Grangemouth. 


* For this and for equipment for expansion in the industrial field the Directors 


consider it advisable to raise approximately £1 million of further permanent 
capital. 


* Sales of “CALOR ” Gas since 31st March, 1960, compare favourably with 


the corresponding period last year, but expenses are also rising. We look 
forward to another satisfactory year. 


reorganisation proceeds 
at West Drayton Concrete Works where losses 
continue. 


It is our intention to expand and we go 
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SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Scribbans-Kemp Limited was held on October 
17th in London, Mr F. N. Martin (the newly- 
elected Chairman and Managing Director) pre- 
sided and said: 

Mr Oliver-King, who has occupied this posi- 
tion with such distinction for so many years, 
has indicated to the Board that he wishes to 
relinquish his position as Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director and the Board has, with great 
reluctance, acceded to his request. 

The directors have appointed me as his suc- 


CREPS 
Compagnie de Recherches et 


@Exploitation de Petrole au Sahara 


The Gencral Meeting of the Compagnie de 
Recherches et d’Exploitation de Pétrole au 
Sahara was held in Paris on June 27, 1960 
under the Presidency of Mr Paul Moch 

The activity of the Company, the general 
management of which is entrusted to the “ Régic 
Autonome des Pétroles” in Paris, concerns the 
working of. the oilfields discovered in the 
Oriental Sahara. 


In its report, the Board of Directors has clari- 


fied the matter in relation to the working as: 


well as the development of the main fields of 
CREPS, mainly those of Edjelch and Zarzaitine. 
the known recuperable reserves of which tota! 
more than 120 million tons. 


From these two oilfields CREPS will produce 
more than 1,200,000 tons in the course of the 
last months of 1960 and more than 8 million 
tons in 1961; also the working of certain other 
oilfields of CREPS will give a substantiai in- 
crease on this figure in 1962. 


In order to dispose of this production, the 
Trapsa, subsidiary: to the extent of 100 per cent 
of CREPS, has constructed between the Sahara 
Base of In Amenas and the Tunisian Port of La 
Skhirra in the Gulf of Gabes, a pipe line 780 
kilometres long and 60 c/ms. in diameter. The 
first tankers were loaded at La Skhirra in 
September, 1960. 


The working account of the year 1959 shows 
a credit balance of 154,677,117 old Francs. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


cessor and Major General G. P. B.B Roberts as a 
vice-Chairman and we are very pleased that we 
and the Company will continue to have the 
benefit of Mr Oliver-King’s wisdom and experi- 
ence as a continuing Director. 


In his circulated statement, Mr Oliver-King, 
the retiring Chairman, said that the profit for the 
year after depreciation but before taxation 
amounted to £818,912 against £416,923 last 
year. The profit achieved represented a stage 
in the recovery of the Group, the improvement 
having been due to better results from the 
Bakery Division. 


Mr Oliver-King reported the acquisition dur- 
ing the year of the share capital of Jack Miller 
Ltd., a small chain of sweet and tobacco kiosks 
in. the London area, and of the Ordinary capital 


(Car Distributors) 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


The 25th Annual Meeting of H. A. Saunders 
Limited was held on October 17th, at Hendon, 
London, N.W.4. Mr G. W. Saunders (Chair- 
man of the Company) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The accounts show a very substantial 
increase even on last year’s previous record net 
profit. It.is rather interesting to note the steady 
growth of that profit over the last ten years, 
broken only by a set-back at the time of Suez 
and the resulting petrol rationing. In the same 
period your Cémpany’s current assets have, 
even after allowing for the proceeds of the Pub- 
lic Issue, increased to over £1 million from 
£444,000 in 1951. 


The Directors have recommended an increase 
in dividend ‘for the year ended 31st March 
1960 even though current conditions are more 
difficult. The Board feel that the sharcholders 
should directly benefit from the earnings of the 
year ended, and it is hoped to maintain the rate 
of 125 per cent, particularly in view of the num- 
ber of times that this dividend was covered last 
year. 

Unaudited figures for the first six months of 
this year, show similar profits for all branches 
as for the same period last year, and whilst the 
winter months may prove diffigult, we are 
reasonably confident that business will have 
improved by the Spring. The overall results 
for the year will most probably not reach last 
year’s record, but should be satisfactory under 
present conditions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 
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of Oliver & Gurden Ltd., a small public com- 
pany engaged in the manufacture of cakes, etc 
in Oxford. 

He stated that although in the Overseas Cor- 
poration the South Africa situation had caused 
difficulties, there had been an improvement in 
each Division. Exports had continued to grow, 
and in spite of increasing difficulties in many 
markets, a further 6 per cent overall advance on 
last veat’s sales had been achieved, an advance 
which it was hoped would be maintairjed. 

The flour confectionery group had shown the} 
most marked improvement in profit, an improve- 
ment which should continue. The retail side of 
the business had also improved. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
tion of 10 per cent approved. 


' 


APPOINTMENTS 


THE SOUTH WALES 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 


STATISTICAL 
ASSISTANT 


An Assistant Statistician is required in 
the Chief Commercial Engineer's Depart 
ment at Head Office to deal with elec 
tricity and sales statistics, sampling sur- 
veys and other “ad hoc” investigations 


Applicants should preferably have a 


Degree: in Statistics or Mathematics 


Salary: N.J.C. Grade 7 (£1,250 £1,355) 
per annum 


Applivations stating age, present posi- 
tion present salary, qualifications and 
experience, should be addressed to the 
undersigned at St. Mellons, Cardiff, to 
arrive not later than November 5, 1960 
Please quote reference 170/60/Econ., 
endorsing envelopes “ Statistical Assis- 
tant 


R. G. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary 


ETROLEUM ECONOMICS LTD. 146 New Bond Street 
} London Wl. imvites applixations from graduates under 


‘as Duties will consist intially of scicction, analysis and 
preparation of data and statistas for studics and reports 
previows Of industry cuperionce advamtagcous = =hyt net 
cwse tial A knowledge of languages devirabic | Salary 


according to age and capericme 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisernents see pages 410 and 41! 





RDERS for advertisoments in The Economist are 

acoepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor: that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date. no guarantce is given, and that white on Mack 
reverse Dixks of toree sizes Of Diack-faced type may be 
stippled dr lined at the Editor's discretion 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Decca Record 


HAREHOLDERS in Decca Record should be 

doubly pleased with the report and 
accounts for the year to March 31st last. 
First the gap between the end of the group’s 
financial year and the publication of the 
accounts has been narrowed to just over 
six months. Two years ago shareholders 
had to wait nine months before the figures 
were published. Secondly the results show 
that both turnover and trading profits have 
been running at record levels, reflected in 
the increase in the ordinary dividend from 
20 to 23} per cent. 

The group’s sales rose by 16 per cent 
from £21.8 million to £25.2 million. Two- 
thirds of this increase stemmed from exports 
(especially to North America, where sales 
were {1 million higher at £2.4 million). 
Trading profits, however, did not rise quite 
so much. Having risen by 11} per cent in 
1958-59 they have risen by 12} per cent 
. from £3,305,000 to £3,714,000. This is in 
line with the statement made by the chair- 
man, Mr E. R: Lewis, in January when he 
said that while sales of gramophone records 
in the United States had risen, he expected 
some reduction in profits since costs had 
increased and competition had become 
fiercer. But in the face bf a bigger charge 
for depreciation of £1,020,000 (against 
£881,000) net profits have gone up by 29 
per cent from {£956,000 to £1,238,000. 
This has been helped by a much smaller 
charge for foreign taxes, which has reduced 
the total tax charge by {£69,000 to 
£928,000. 

These results led to a rise of 2s. 6d. to 
| 48s. 6d. in the 10s. ordinary shares and 
of 3s. to 44s. 3d. in the “A” shares. The 
shares are still well below the peaks 
recorded earlier this year and the ordinary 
shares now yield 4} per cent and the “A” 
shares §} per cent. Though sales of 
gramophone records have remained high, 
Decca has to face the problems besetting 
other medium-sized manufacturers of tele- 
vision sets ; it will be interesting to see 
how far any decline in profits from this 
source can be offset by another increase in 
record sales and by the trading results of 
its radar and electronics divisions. 

The balance sheet shows that there has 
been no let up in expansion, for in the year 
to the end of March Decca spent a further 
£1} million on capital’ account. Stocks 
went up by £2 million to £8.6 million, but 
the issue of £4} million of an unsecured 
loan ‘stock this year has strengthened the 
group’s liquid resources. The previous 
year’s bank overdraft of {2.4 million has 
been reduced to a negligible amount, {1 
million of the unsecured notes due for 
repayment in 1964 have already been 
repaid, and cash assets have more than 
doubled to {1.1 million. 


Carreras 


NSTITUTIONAL and private investors alike 

would have been pleased if the “B”™ 
ordinary shareholders of Carreras, con- 
trolled by Rembrandt of South Africa 
through its purchase of the voting equity 
from the Baron family and the Yapp trust, 
had been fully enfranchised. But half a 
loaf is better than no bread and both the 
Association of Investment Trusts and the 
Investment Protection Committee of the 
Insurance Offices, in a significant phrase, 
“are not recommending their members to 
oppose the proposals ” which will give Rem- 
brandt §0 per cent of the ordinary votes in 
Carreras and the other §0 per cent to the 
public. Fifty per cent of the votes means 
that shareholders can now criticise the 
directors but not unseat them. But the 
directors could hardly ignore criticism if it 
were backed by a massive vote. 

As least as important as the votes is the 
decision that Carreras should take over the 
interests of Rothmans in this country and 
in Ireland, Fiji and Malta (where Carreras 
already has manufacturing interests). 
Carreras’ interests in exports to countries 
other than those named are not brought into 
this scheme. Nor is Rothmans in Australia 
(which is linked directly with Rembrandt). 
But the Canadian interests of Carreras and 
Rothmans are to be integrated. In Canada 
a new company will be formed and 50 per 
cent of its equity offered to the public, with 
the remainder of the equity divided between 
Carreras and Rothmans. 

The integration of Carreras and Roth- 
mans will involve the issue of 1,496,724 
ordinary shares of {£1 each and 2,086,208 
‘B” ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. in Carreras 
to shareholders in Rothmans. With Carreras 
“B” shares standing at 4s. od. this deal 
imputes a value of about £34 million to 
Rothmans. Two well-known firms of 
accountants describe the terms as being 
“fair and reasonable.” What Carreras is 
absorbing in Rothmans is not so much 
plant and fixed assets as brands and good- 
will (for the Rothmans brands are being 
made at Carreras’ factory at Basildon under 
a cost plus agreement which made its con- 
tribution to the advance of about 38 per 
cent in Carreras’ profit in the year to 
June 3oth). 

In particular, Carreras will secure through 
Rothmans an established foothold in king- 
sized filter cigarettes. The market in these 
brands has been growing even more rapidly 
than that for all filter cigarettes (which now 
account for nearly 16 per cent of cigarette 
sales, compared with 12 per cent a year ago). 
Once Rothmans becomes a subsidiary of 
Carreras it will be much easier for the 

ers in this country, led by Mr R. W. S. 
Faas to plan market strategy solely in 
commercial terms and the ability of the 
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Carreras-Rothmans group to compete with 
other manufacturers in this country will be 
strengthened when its managers wear one 
hat instead of two. This, as much as the 
votes that are to be given, has to be con- 
sidered by investors in looking at the yield 
of 4.4 per cent offered by the “ B” shares 
on the dividend as increased from the equi- 
valent of 6 to 8 per cent covered 2} times. 


August Thyssen-Huette | 


oR investors who are not deterred by 
F the low return offered by the shares 
of August Thyssen-Huette, this week's 
announcement from the company has been 
encouraging. The shares of this leading 
steel producer in Western Germany were 
introduced on the London Stock Exchange 
in July and opened at 61:s., to yield around 
2} per cent. This compared with the 4 per 
cent return offered by many British steel 
equities, But this yield was calculated on 
the assumption of a minimum dividend of 
10 per cent and a higher payment than this 
now seems certain, 

Although no profit figures are yet avail- 
able the directors announce that in the year 
to end-September sales rose by 32 per cent 
to DM2,400 million (about £200 million). 
Production of crude steel rose from 3.2 
million tons to 3.9 million tons and produc- 
tion of rolled steel rose by a similar amount 
to 3.4 million tons. The plant was working 
to capacity throughout the year, and the 
directors say that although demand is now 
less buoyant than some months ago, it 
remains high. The company plans to 
raise its capacity from 260,000 tons a 
month to 350,000 tons a month by the end 
of 1963. This capital programme does not 
seem likely to weigh heavily on the group's 
liquid resources for the company made a 
rights issue this year and it now plans to 
redeem in January all the DM73 million 
(about £6 million) of the 1954 loan at its 
earliest redemption date. While the direc- 
tors do not say what the dividend will be a 
payment of at least 12 per cent seems likely 
and on this assumption the DMito certi- 
ficates at §8s. 9d. would yield 34 per cent. 


North British Locomotive 


HAREHOLDERS in North British Loco- 

motive may find a little comfort in the 
reduction in the trading loss for the 28 
weeks to July 29th to £41,692, compared 
with {£190,827 for the corresponding period 
in 1959. Sales amounted to {4 million 
(against {2.2 million) but the chairman 
Mr T. Coughtrie attributes the better 
results to the introduction of works method 
and economies rather than to a er 
volume of despatches. The net loss has 
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London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & © 
Alexanders ..... 

Bk. Lond. & S. Amer. ft 
Bk. New S. Wales ...£20 
Barclays. ..... ai 


BarchaysD.CO ..... £1! 
Chartered... a 
District .... — 


Eng., Scot. & Aust....€1 


ai 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot... 10/- 
Nat. Discount ‘8B. ... £1 | 


Nat. Provincial.......{! 
Royal Bk. of Scotland. .¢1 
Seand. Bk. S. Africa .. £1 
Union Discount . él 
Westminster ‘B'...... £1 


Bank of Montres!....$10 | 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 


Bowmaker .........5/-! 
Lombard Banking . ..5/- 
Mercantile Credit 5/- 
United Domins. Ta. . <i 


GREWERIES, Ecc. 

Re Pee 5/- 
Ontllers 10/- 
Flowers ‘ .5/- 
Guinness . v 
tad C 

Teacher (Disuilers) iay- 
Watney Mane 

Whitbread * ai 


BUILDING. PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland. . .£! 


Critcall Mfg. . s/- 
international Paints . .4/- 
London Brick........@1 
Rugby Portland 5/- 
Taylor Woodrow S/- 
Wall Paper Defd él 


CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson. 5/- 


Borax Defd $/- 
Fisons.. . al 
LC... ot 
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DRAPERY & STORES 
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GUS. A’ 

House of Fraser 
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ee 


AE ti 
B1.C.C ; ti 
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j 
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Seen aut 4 
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Metal Box........ 1 


| Ward (Thos. W.)..._.€i 
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TORK STOCKS 


















‘ Price. | Price, Yield Prices, 1960 Last Two Price, Price, Yield, 
ep Slantes onemeey Oct 12, Oct 19, Oct. 19, Cover Dividends bt Oct, 12, Oct. 9, Oct. P, Cover 
jay |‘ tow (a) (b) (c) s 196019601980 High | Low (a) (6) (cd 10) 1980 
‘ 

| } ; @ e | 
) e FOOD & TOBAC ; i MISCELLANEOUS 
R/i'y 25/6 ry c 13, c ae Swotiors ee - /- 32/1", | 3-89 2 54/6 35/- 6° «| #@ »d | Assoc. British Picture 5/- | 40/6 @/- | 7-2 | , 
4/73 33/6 18 ¢ 28 ¢ | Assoc. British Foods. 5/- 39/3 38/9 271 2', | 40/4", 28/- 20 a | 30 b | Asoc. Television ‘A’.5/- | 29/9 | 29/4) | B52 | 2 
S8/4', 47/6 2'2e 9b Bovril . ct S36é/- 56/3 427 24 | 30/- 37/3 27 «| 8 @ | Beecham Group.. 5/- 45/- 43/9 3-0 2 
7/3 12/6 t4' gb t2',,¢ Brooke Bond 8 S/- 5/10', 17/3 2% 4 seve 27/9 21 «| 8 @ Beots Pure Drug ..5/- , 53/3 | 3B/6* 1-79 | 2% 
7/6 10/3 sae 10 bd Internationa! Tea 5/- 16/34 7/6 3-57 134 | 46/6 38/3 dia 6,5 British Match . «ent | GF 46/6 430 2; 
87/3 70/9 S@ 105.6 }. Lyons ‘A’ ti | 4/3 87/3 3-63 2 “4/3 19/10', 10 6b 6 @ British Oxygen... .--S/- | Wf- 29/6 2:7"* 2") 
28/3 23/9% 7b S$ a Ranks.. 10/~ | 24/6 25/- $5 00 2% | 1/6 10/4, 7 b 3 @ British Ropes ..... $/- 10; 10", 10/9 465 2") 
2/9 39/6 7'2b-2'2@ Spillers ii | 42/ 42/-" 476 244] 78/6 47/9 5S 2 1720 Dela Rue... 10/- 65/- | 67/6 | 3-33 a 
< r * : } b 2 a ro & Lyle a ole S . : s ae =~ BM 8 - s : Souswer _ pa re ae an, 2 7” 7 
' b /- / (7 J- - Rca acces ¥ ‘7 /- 
72/6 5S/- 20 ; Hiahe@ ea tenes Tobac.. 10/- 62/3 60/- ? 5.44 2% 62/6 49/6 9 b 30 @ Harrisons & Cr Defd..f1 53)- 51/9 464 Ms 
436 “®? "s © , 5 "6 Gallaher 10/- 41/6"  41/- 4e 2 54/6 38/- 4” b $ @ Hoover 'A’.........5/- a3. “yg 5-03 4 
77/6 61/9 8,0 «614 b> Imperial Tobacco tt | 68/6 = 68/+ 662 1% 33/6 22/3 ry , . — Comp. & Tab ~ en Ve ? , 
| / - nier 4 
INSURANCE 1 66/10', 40/4! 93gc  12'2¢ ©National Canning Ci 6 10', 65/7 38) 24 
223,9 + 175/- $S0| b ¢50 o Britanni S/- 220/- 220/- 3-71 4/9 «(wah 6 2 10 b Powell Duffryn.....10/- 32/3 72/3 4% = 2 
686 47/4 25 o 20 «a Commeneiit Union S/- 68/- 66/- 3 03°" 32,10', 21/9 10 b 5 @ Radio Rentals S/- 23/4, 23/7, 3-17 3 
Wi34 1%. 8 t32 ie t41-17c Equity & Law Life ...8/6 [734 16'5\4 1-69 1Ss/6 w/3 9 « 13-6¢ | Rank Organisation. 5/- 14/39 s/n 4% 234 
106/3 70/3 30 20 a Ge0eneral Accident $/- 105/- 102/6 24 . 38/3 28/9 1g b Nha Schweppes S/- n/9 32, 3 3.57°" 2 
130/-+ 91/- 30 ; 4 b Guardian........ S/- 130/- 120/6 2% 36/2'4  3B/i'y 2 « 25 « Sears A 5/~ 35/3 36/}'« 3.45 2" 
223 163.4 40 a' 150 b Legal & General S/- 21’, 2illig 219 ; 25/- 17/3 Hd 8',0 Thomas Tilling 4/- 1/9 24/ 3 al 24 
14/4, 92/6 Te 8',@ Northern & Emp! at 113/- 110/- 336°" 60 10', 3 410 5S o Turner & Newall ci 59/3 RA 39 2" 
72/6. 132/6 160 b 20 @ Pearl. 5/- 1586/3 1158/9 4-t j-  129/- & a 14-7 Unilever ...... c! 155 ¢ 6 2% 3% 
| 1B 15%\6 esa c t183';¢ Prudential ‘A’ 4/- ie* 17 3 45. ‘ 16/9 Ws9 340 9'4b United Glass... S/~ 16/4", . ; 3-85 a 
1 0$/- 92/- c 7',@ Royal Exchange . i 105/3* 104, 3 3%6** ‘ 5$0,10', %6/- t4'g@ t10%b United Molasses 10/- W/- 3 657 tf; 
MOTORS 4 AIRCRAFT i SHIPPING 
124/05, 15/3 12'26 T',@ British Motor ....... S/— 15/7, | 1S/S'4 6 4 ty $2/- 6/9 6',¢ 13')5 Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- 40/- 7/6 5-33 t's 
120/3 91/- 124d 6'4@ Ford Motor..........€1 94/7', | 91/4)", 4:10 42 1 256 17/- @c« 8 « Cunard ..... ii 17% 17/3 92 " 
73/9 38/- Whe We war Cars ‘A’......S/- 63/1") | 61/1" ; 1-64 92 | 33/9 21/6 10 « 7 ¢ France Fenwick ..... fi 2/- {21/6 6S! 
90/6 72/6 I2y3¢ iS ¢ fand Motor ....... fi 66/9 | 87/- | 3.45 3 0/9 38/9 wW¢ 10 ¢ | Furness Withy ... at ‘9 39/- 5-13 2%, 
1/9 9/- 8 c 12 € Rootes Motors ‘A’ ...4/- | 9/6%4 | 9/4! $12 5 20/- 10/- | 10 @ 10 ©} London & Overseas..5/- 11/9 1/9 | Jag"... 
12/6 8/- 12 ©: §$ @ Standard-Triumph...5/- | B/10',' 9/- | 6:67 34 55/- 35/- | 8 b 3 «| P&O Deld. ah w/- | 35/-* 629 } 
17/3 12/- 7b 3:0 Bristol 1O/— | 12/10'9 | 12/-" | 9-17 6190/3 | 12/9 | Bc 2', ¢ | Reardon Smith.....10/- 13/3 ne . 
“1% W9 13-60 5'3b Dowty Group......10/- 37/9 /9 4 , 3 3/- 43 | @« 8 ¢ Royal Mail... “aus v3 | 7-99 %, 
/- 27. 10', 0 ¢ @ Hawker Siddeley ..€6 | Ws/M, | Wty 7-17** 2 
Ba Stee ab se al Se ae |e |S re re aa tak 
} ’ 3 nlop Rubber ....10/~ | 29 / ‘ 6/9 | 8 b| 6 a! Colvilles....... ...t1 eae | 78/6 357 | 4 
a (Sf | 88) fe i. 1 ase aye | 394) 3 1 9 $':b| 3!2@| Dorman Long........1 43/9 | 4t/- | 4-eere 3 
0/9 = 26/3 9 «; 2 6 Steel. . S/-  W/-' | 2O/d | S71 | 3 F/- | 5/- 6 b| 320! Lancashire Seecl......41 $2/- | 49/- | 3-08 | 4, 
48,6 30/- 0 ¢ iS ¢ Tooke Holdings - 10/- 38/3 38,10', 36 3 07, 0/3 4e 8 b | South Durtam.......C) 45/6 42/10',| 5-40 2"; 
{ ounes 55/9. 41/4) | lad $ @ Steel Co. of Wales....£1 43/9 | 42/8 $29 ' Be 
} j / = cs 1 ha | . 
- Vie 2 a 70 b Anglo-American 10/- | Bti6* | 8. 5 50 ty os ws i 4 “ peeenoe + = | 6173 4-4 |} 3 . 
me jae | Ses) Bee! Contoind "Gold Fraide tee, (103) ws ty | OD | T4/- | 1 | & @ | Untned Steel. “aa |e | ame 3 
j- j= eo | neral Mining ..... - / ‘ / \ } ' ' 
ae 47 $ = ob) 3 @ Union Corporation . 3/6 an ave s 99 2 12/6 | 7/6 1S b | I2',@ Whitehead ... <i 106/3 Wie | SH | 2, 
10, 16/ b| 45 @ Daggafomein ...... . 
1941/3 1086/9 | 70 o 100 b Free Stace Geduid. 5/- 128/98" 1326 642 0 1 ; ; TEXTILES oo , 
6/3 42/- 35 b 35 @ Hartebeestiontein ..10/- | 45/9 | 46/6 1510 2 |fiis/- . 35/- 12'2@ | 27'2b Calico Princers. i 1053/9" = 1035/6 7-38 | 32 
80/4", SI/6 $0 @ 6D by President Brand.....5/- | 407',* 61/6 | O94 2 | 59/1 32/6 | Bre 122d | BP. Comm... El S/1', | S70) S18 | Ms 
I MTG | Oo 8 8 | Wemarn Hetsings «5 ta, Ha, | oO TRS | Se’ | ane | Mae | Comabive Conan... c/s (det | San | tt 
/ 7/ : ‘a inkel Sens - / ~ ° e . | 
19/6 70/- | 4 | 130 Chartered... 1S/- | Tad | Foe, | OSh | 2 Te | Tin | 3 2c | Nm © | Breaterd pers Gi Way wth) $38 |. 
93/9 55/7"; | 20 @| 6 b Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- 63/9 | $5/7!, | 14-38h 11) | 23/3 (H2/t'2 3) N | Bradtor we eA a 
16/4! 9/- | 6lea! 12496 Rhod. Selection Tx. S/- | 9/9 9/- | 104% 2 14/6 Kes “3 S one is rs Mi aa’ lease 2 +33 3 
G10, S/7!2 | 4Hi0 | 10% eb Roan Ancatope.....5/- | 6/3 | $/10'| 13-30, 1%, | 74/6 | S4/9 | 1S 0) 12120 | Pesome & Baldwins 4) 63/9 | 43/3 | 8°53 | 2a 
48/3 29/-° | 1S a! 22'!3b Tanganyika Cons....10/- | 29/- | 29/- | 12-93 i, | 7/9 Ke | ‘Fual °l a ling Worse es | S03 ¥ sss | 2m 
80/9 65/7', 6'4a | 13%4b Consolidated Zine....£1 | 71/- | 65/7) | 610 | 2 ae | BM, we | aS Seu at a ry 37/3 32) 2 
ee ae '3 | £08 | ee | Se eee ee a” ee | eS i betas | tra | 06 8] Ss laa. 1O/- | 14.008 14/-§ | 9-29" 29 
$102', $85! $1 SOc $1 SOc internat. Nickel . n.p.v. $87 “th 3-08 2 16/2", | H4/4%) 6 a jute Industries. - i / | ae 
13/1") 10/7", | 20 b! The London Tin..... 4/-' 12/6 12/ 8% i | i | 
51/6 29/4", @<« Wie RiwoTine....... 10/- W/- 29/4", 6-8! 2 TRUSTS, LAND & 
45/6 26/3 | 62'9¢ =O @  Tronoh . ei S/- 3/9 36/3" 8 62 ' iain ar evel tetah | sie ¥ ois — sén } i 
} i / / 2 2° Arrance tfumt..... - 
i on | 9/7, | 41/6 10 @ 3 bd BET. ‘A’ Deld......5/- 4/- «@/- 4-17 4, 
67/6 46/- t7?'2b |) t3',4 | British Petroleum ci | #3 3/3 | 7-04 2" 18/6 =| 14/3 Ww «¢ 10 ¢ | Cable & Wireles....5/- 17/3 7/6 2-6 1% 
59/6 376 12':0 0 «t6'gb «= Burmah Ov... ti @/6 4/3 693 1'4 | O/6 | 4/6 fae eee City & Cent. invest.. 5/- S6/- @/- 2-08°° . 
45/6 4/6 t3'yb 6'40 Castrol......... 1O/—- 47/- | 45/6" | 4°30 2), | «4/9 48/6 8 b> 12 @ City Centre Props. ..5/- 65/6" 6/- +52) 4% 
C174 FN) | 26a Nee Royal Dutch ......208. 12% | £124 | 4:07 3 | 66/9 | ABO, 3,0 |b City Lond. Real Prop..ci 63/9 | 46/9 | 3-00 | | 
1689 124/- 123.4¢ t10 @ Shell Transport ..41 nyss* 1133/6 5 81 3 it 6 Vie 18-08b 14-080 Hudson's Bay ....... a a | Tite | 48 2 
64/- ee ak Le Uleramar....... .. W/- | 6 nye “ 24/4", | 16/2", tise 4 b Land Securities.....10/- | 24/4, | 24/3 22 ' 
| i waren 6 useewerens | nyse 2/46 18, « 2',@ | Lond. Canty. Freehid. 10/- 2/3" | 28/3 30hUCI 
15/6% | 11/4" S @ 8 b Daily Mirror ‘A’..... S/- | 13 10, | 13/1', | 4-95 2's s i TEA & RUBBER | | 
37/- 28/6 Soa 12'36 Odharm Press... 10/- | 31/3 30/3 5:79 45/6 3/9 t2':@ 120 b | Cons. Tes & Lands ci 4/3 (43/9 | 16-79 | 2 
77/6 56/6 4a 6b W.H. Smith & Son ‘~ ai | 77/- 77/6 | 3:10°" 2! | 31/6 26/- 3 @ 7? © (Asam) ....... ci w/e W/-* | 14-51 | 2 
61/10', 53/3 1242¢  =©65S @ «= «Bowater Paper...... cl SS/1148 55/68 | 450 2%, 1 18/6 12/9 | 3 @. 4 b| Nuwara Eliya....... any 12/9 | 10-98 i's 
63/- 50/- Sa it ®& Albert E. Reed ci S4/- $3/- | 6 O4 34 31/@, t/tlls) 6 @ 14 b Grand Cent. inven...2/- | 2/- 2/- Do ts 
40/6 29/9 30a 7 b& Spicers........ ci @/- n/e | $03 9/tty 6/i'y } 10 @ #@ 6! London Asiatic...... 2/~- | 6/8%, 6/i', | 1633 | Us 
“4/9 47/- vio 9 b Wiggins Teape.......€1 | St/- 0/6 479 i', }100/- 81/3 12'y¢ | 37':6 | Uniced Sua Betong ...£1  85/- Lt} j 2-08 | ON 
The Economist Indicator a le 9 ae 
1953= 100 ts THE ECONOMIST : THE YIELD GAP 
1960 Indicator Yield % 1960 ORDINARY SHARE n 
420 % 
i ' . 
Sept. 2 370-4 448 eeteds bei INDICATOR 5-5 |. - 24% CONSAS 7 Ly, re i 
» 28 371-6 4-47 s } 1953 = 100) ‘ f bP { 
a ( % | 
oF ne ca 381-7 335-6 ae fi ev Yj a 
oe 372-0 456 Cnn | pws | 380 | 4 | so0l-22 ti -| | 
— _ ' j 
Financial Times indices 7 
23% a 
Ord Ord Fixed 2/e Bargains j 45 ~| 
ree indext Yield «= in. $= SOMO Marked 540 | 
Oct. 13 328-2 4-28 8-18 5-52 13,998 eta ee 
{ are 326-4 430 88-32 5-52 13,541 | oa | 40 -~{ | 
17 322.8 435 88-32 5:52 16.755 i } 
8 = 3223 4% 88-19 5-52 (14.771 + | 
9 323-6 434 88.19 5:5! 14,521 | s00 : i960 | ' oa ao og ER | j 
High, 342.9 (Jan. 4). Low, 295-8 (May 9). Pay sk aw, ron te 
Oy july 1. 19352100. "5 1928 100 L JFMAMJJAS JFMAMJJASOND) 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Averys, 15% Bass, 20% BSA. 16% Brivish a 14%, Chartered Bank, | & ——— lnv., 25° Commercial Union. 
Davy-Ashmore. 25% Debenhams, 2! 09%, man Long, 10%. Flowers, 10% Hawker Siddeley. 10-6%,. House of ot Fewer at # tai, Chote Industries, fie tae bes 
Industries, 13%. Lewis's Invest. Tet, 17%, Lenten & Overseas Pecigheare, 174:%. Martins Bank, 13'9%. Nat. Comm. i) aoe & Employers’, 18':%. Royal 
Exchange, 17'.% Schweppes, 23% Wi Smith & Son, 12% ube Invest ments, 12'2%. Turner & Newall, 11'4%. Recta Bex, 
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the plans for the concentration 
becomes effective in the middle of next year. 
The £1 ordinary units now stand at 7s. 6d. 


Crosby Sectond Trust 


AVING spent about {£75,000 on adver- 
tising the block offer by Crosby 
Income Trust of 25 million units at $s. 
a inted with 
its reception. 938,468 units were 
sold to 19,046 applicants, ing an 
average investment of {90. With the stock 
market moving uncertainly the managers of 
a ee 

ipti » if it 


: 


expect full subscription. 
the investment of £6} million 
to one-third 
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units on “ tap ” as the Scottish banks do. 
t some advance has been made in that 
one of the English clearing banks has been 
wi to help the unit trust movement, 
even in. this carefully defined way. 


Astley Industrial Trust 
Awe idly in the boom, 


the hire houses now 


fore surprising that the chairman of Asticy 
Industrial Trust, Sir Stanley Bell, expects 
the company to continue to make satisfac- 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 


tory progress “given reasonable trading 
tions.” 

Astley Industrial Trust purchased Rootes 
Acceptances a year ago and this has added 
to turnover. was initially 
financed by a bank from the District 
company's ¢quity. major part s 
loan was repaid from the proceeds of the 
one for two rights issue of ordinary shares, 
which raised almost {2} million. Profits 
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why profits before tax rose by as much as 
58 per cent, from £451,000 to £710,000 
After tax, profits rose from {£249,000 to 
£330,000 so that the or dividend, as 
raised from 15 to 16 per cent, is covered 
just under 14 times. 

The acquisition of Rootes Acceptances is 
also reflected in rise in the “ ion 


of revenue attributable to periods sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1960 ” from £1,080,000 
to £2,545,000. These sums, in keeping with 
normal - practice, have been written off 
against hire purchase. debtors which have 
more than doubled from {10,141,000 to 
£23,235,000. At 24s. 3d. xd the §s. shares 
are near their low point for the year and 
yield 3.2 per cent. 


Henry Wigfall | 


Cy ee oe ¢-election 
boom in the stock saatee the §s. 


—_ figure for oe is missing 
rom the company’s preliminary statement 
for the year to March 31st last which 
reports a fall in pre-tax profits from 
£413,619 to £150,879 and in profits 
from {£210,198 to £75,775. forecast 
dividend of 15 per cent is to be paid but it 
is not covered by earnings as reported in 
this statement. Shareholders may draw 
some comfort from the statement! that the 
hire purchase and rental reserve has been 


raised by about £465,000. This sum will, 


presumably be t back into the profit 
and loss account in the next two years. But 
the latest results cover a trading period 
unaffected by credit restrictions. The §s. 
shares, after falling initially to 27s. 6d., 
rebounded to 36s., at which the yield is no 
higher than 2 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 3 Oct. 17 Oct, 31 
LAST DEALINGS - Oct. 14 Oct. 28 Nov, 11 
ACCOUNT DAY : Oct. 25 Nov. 8 Nov. 22 





given no hint of an immediate relaxation 
the credit squeeze. Selling, however, 
ee eS Sere By Tuesda 
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some resistance the 
Financial Times index registered its first 
gain for eight days with a rise of 1.3 points. 
But the rally in prices was not t to 
wipe out earlier losses and over the week 
to Wednesday The Economist indicator fell 
by $} points to 372.0. 

Gilt edged stocks have remained firm on 
further investment demand from both 
home and i ' 


foreign buyers. Excheq 
2} per cent 1963-64 advanced { to gf 1s. 
3 per cent Savings 1955-65 wag particularly 
favoured by foreign investors to whom it is 
free of tax and rose by i& to 89 and on 


buyers ; Tesco gained 2s. 13d. to 16s. 3d. 
and Reckitt and Colman 7s. 3d. to 89s. 6d, 


despite a statement that a scrip issue was 
‘ unlikel 


y. 
Prices in the electrical engineering and 


| motor sections were generally lower ; Asso- 


ciated Electrical touched a new low of 
42s. 3d: and over the week lost 1s. 9d. to 
42s. 6d. Decca rose 1s. 9d. to 478. od. xd. 
on its good results. Motor shares were still 
uncertain, and Ford fell 3s. 3d. to 91s. 4$d. 
engineering shares Guest Keen lost 

. to 948. 6d. and Metal Box 1s. to 80s. 6d. 
CI more recovered earlier losses to 
Nee Fisons 


The limited share = to 1§28, 6d. over 
the —_ and the shares lost 10s, to 
82s. 6d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 15, 1960, there was an ‘above- 
ne” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £15.599,000 
compared with a surplus of £13,827,000 in the previous eight days 
and a deficit of £4,308,000 in the corresponding period of last year 
There was a net expenditure “below-line” of £1 3,019,000 leaving a 
total cumulative deficit to date of £669,134,000 compared with 
£61 3,363,000 in 1959-60 


April |, Apritt 
1960. 


718,56! 
41,900 39,000 
119,000 120,800 
47,300 «= 44,800 


155,000 153,000 
Other Inland Revenue 
Outres ‘ so 


Customs 630] 755,683 797.348. 29,00! 29.505 
Excise 460.920 404.355] 5.955 6.265 


Total Customs 
Excise 


Motor Dutres 


PO (Net Receipts) ‘ 

Broadcast Licences . 12,500 13,800 

Sundry Loans . 26.867 34.262 “... 
Miscellaneous ’ 71,996 65,149] 6026 4238 


Tota! 790 432,579 2504,720| 65,925 7,112 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest | 640, 319.227 338.767 
Payments to Northern | 
Ireland Exchequer i 39.615 43.415 
Other Consolidated 
Funds : 
Supply Services 


Total 
Sinking Funds 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


Total 


* Net receipts of the Civili Contingencies Fund £6 million in 
1960-61 compared with £10 million in 1959-60 
a 


FLOATING DEBT 


(f million 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Gitte Advances 


Public 
Tender Tap England 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


= weeks ago the discount market raised este. Sekt Sen 0 
its syndicated bid for Treasury bills by asthe nea 195919601960 
§d. to £98 12s. 6d. and the Bank of England ee nn ee 
immediately showed its displeasure by | “Noves in circulation 2.1041 2.2203 2.213 
forcing some houses to borrow at the penal me ge prey me OF 
rate on the following day. Last Friday the Other securieies 0 0 
‘common bid was increased by 6d. to Sete des anit esis 2 ; 
£98 12s. 8d., and although credit has sub- | 7: Orporunenr 
sequently been tight no discount house has a 2 
been forced to take penal loans from the wi 
Bank, which has given special help through “4 
purchases of bills. Securseies = 

The increase in the common bid Government 307 
succeeded in raising the market's allotment ne eas atvanets = <3 
rate from 35 to 63 per cent, helping to Total 344 4593 
restore the discount houses’ dwindling port- Banking department reserve 2 30-9 


: a as % % 
folios. Total applications for last Friday's | ~ Proportion ” $3 es 


bills declined by £40 million to £451 * Government debe « £11.015.100, capital £14,553,000 
million. The average rate of discount | Fiduciary ive decreased by £50 million to £2,250 million on 
declined by about 1s. 9d., 3d. less than the | 4’ ?!* 

market’s rate ; but at £5 9s. 6.35d. it was TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

still the lowest since the Bank rate increase 
in June. Market dealings this week have 
been at 5)! and 5} per cent. Rates for | 7242 at Applies | Averase 
day to day money this week have remained - for 

at §} to $4 per cent and in spite of the 
assistance from the authorities privilege 
facilities have been widely used. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Amount (¢ million) Three Months Bills 


BSE 3. 
ees & 
ww 
23 
2ues 


ew wOnne Ceuvns Ow 


Bank rate (from %o | Discount rates 
5%, 23/6/60) 6 Bank dills 
60 days 
Deposit rates 3 months 
(maximum) 4 months 
Banks 4 6 months 
Orscount houses +4, = Fine trade bills 
3 months 
Money 4 months 
Day-to-Day 43g-Si5 6 months 


setae e209 ¢ 

S532 F329 

as ~=-WVe sw COwS ~~ NO 
SuskS BSBS 


BZ 23838 833% 
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NEW YORK 


Official discount % Treasury bills * On October i4th tenders for 9! day bills ac £98 f2s. Od 
rate Oc: 10 secured 63 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
(from 3',%, 11/8/60). 3 Oct. 17 The offer for this week was for (280 million of 91 day bills 

¢ Alloement cut by £20 million. ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 


October 19 October 13 October 14 | October 15 October 17 


United States $ 2-78-2 82° 2 807,-8! 2: BOS 6 -Bi ig | 2-BO'S ¢-Bl'ig 2 O'1¢ Sti 2-81 se 16 
Canadian $... * 27S ig ie | 27S e-Fig 2-75 3 j 2: ry 
French Fr | 13-622-14-027 ‘ 3781.3, | 13: 77%¢-78", 13-B1',-4, 
Swiss Fr... . 12: 107%—-ti's n ere 
Beigian Fr I 140 14. , 14. ; 0-1 
2-05 ° 10 ° wo | 2 
Dutch Gid. .. . . 'e 10 60" . e 
5 . . | . ree | 18-73-73, 
2-3 = =—6 20-0 
1744945! 
45 ‘8 
19-35-35', 
20-03',-, 


234-2! ppt. pm 


tSig-t rec. pen 17 ig=F3i gc. pen | 17% pg=18i gc. pm) f'a—l ge. pm 

1 i6-!7igc. pm Wat pm | os pr 1%: 6-17 6c. pm 

pm | Be-Bigc. pm — We-Bigc. pm = —-9"'>-P' ac. pm 

675-65gpf. pr | 659-63 gp/. pm | 65—-6¥gpf. pm 65 g-67 gpl. om 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.) .. woe, ° 280/10 | oi 250/105, 











Manpower and Output 


Labolr figures relate to Great Britain and prod 
United ntess otherwise stated. 
M = qoamnges er calender monte. 


W = Weekly averages. 





TOTAL MANPOWER 
ing population : 


Manufacturing industries (‘) ........... 

Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. 
Employees ('): 

im engineering (7) ........ 02.6650 eeeee 


in-consumer. goods industries (*) ....... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


East and West Ridings ................ 
PERIGS WHGNIOIR oc ccc cccsedocccsichcons 


VACANCIES 
Unfilied vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total............ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : 


PET CIN ic ictbdntiegccecinaqees 
of “. csommnelly @djusted ...... 

ining NINN 6 coceckecbneses 
Construction 


fee DE cebcatseaddiessccne see W I ‘000 tons 
PURIOOM 56605440000 6becescoscuvce w 
Steel, ingots and castings............ w 
ea a SUR b A xtnapenadvincestan . 
Siocntehey | Di ica Vanakcxcdinas cuued M 
MANUFACTURING 
toes ———- $ 
ton SPN cstuedacsawsce w 
Worsted yarn Bee ctae sees ™ 
Rayon nthetic fibres .......... M 
Cotton cloth, woven....... <at ae 
Wool fabrics, woven... .... . M I mn. sq. yds 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and Ree coc eu w 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ..... W . 
internal combustion engines ........ M } ‘000 BHP 
Metal-working machine tools ....... M 


BUILDING STUSSY Y ("" 
ogenaneae houses completed 


(') Current statistics of employment 
earlier dates is shown on the old basis ( 


tobacco, 

(3) Dorset (excluding Poole) was ores from the Sobers < to the “tee 
amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
('2) October 328.6. ('3) October 324. 


leather goods, clothing, food, drink and 
of the esti 


estimaté. (7) Great Britain. (*) Excluding all screening losses 
for third quarter. ('') England and Wales. 











Seenen taohera 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


BRITISH 
figures to Prices and Wages......... Sept. 24th External Trade 
Manpower and Output.... This week industrial Profits 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe......... Oct. 8th United States 
Mid-year or averages 1960 
1959 May june july 
24,297 24,358 24,401 24,477 
16,210 16,180 16,191 16,234 
8,067 8,178 8,210 8,243 
' $21 518 $16 
23,336 23,375 23,523 23,593 23,662 
8,550 8.613 8,817 8,834 8,848 
.730 3,732 3,730 
3,171 3,183 3,191 
Monthly averages 
312-5 457-4 3948 427-0 405-1 341-2 305: 1 292.0 
95-7 | 141-0 98:0 106-6 02-1 73:2 66-2 72:5 
129-3 197-7 5-3 212°5 200-2 198-3 172-1 163:2 
1-4 2:1 2:2 1-8 2:0 19 1-5 14 1 4-3 
1-0 1-3 1-3 1-0 i-t 1-0 09 08 07 
3) i} ws i m3 ro :| O98} @9 
1-8 2:2 2:2 1-6 1-7 1-7 1-5 1-3 12 
1-3 1-6 1-5 1-2 15s 1-2 0-7 07 06 
1-0 1-6 1-5 12 1-5 13 1-0 0-9 0-8 
0-9 | 1-9 1-9 1-5 1-7 1-6 1-1 1-0 09 
1-6 2-7 28 2-3 25 \2-4 2-0 18 1-7 
1-7 2-4 3-3 2-9 3-1 3-0 28 2:5 2:3 
2-6 3-8 44 4:0 3:9 3-9 3:5 3:2 3:2 
2-6 3:8 3-8 3-3 3-4 3:2 2:5 2:3 2-1 
327 361 380 
125 9 110 
12/1 120 121 
95 87 72 
117° ot cen 
119 il 108 
129 123 113 
124 123 124 
128 128 118 
92 93 ie 
‘158 143 126 
149 ‘ 144 an 
105 % 94 
M/W averages 
4,150 3,963 3,988 3,628 2,978 
245 242 299 295 289 
475 39) 
215-4 217-0 225°2 
15-48 15-59 ie 
8,78) 7,782 7,776 
14-58 5-65 13-25 12:35 
19-34 21-30 19-29 17-55 
42:89 51-99 48-34 46 65 
25:7 26:5 24:9 15-7 
30-4 30-4 29-5 29-3 
22-88 34-14 29-62 23-51 
7:43 9-4 9-68 6% 
468 606 592 jane 
6,564 7,056 7,467 8,774 
22-99 24°31 22:41 
9-14 9-44 8% 


| 
; 
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The following list shows the most recent datee on which each statistical page appeared 


12, 1958. a 





Oct. Ist 
Oct. 5th 
Sept. 10th 
August Sept. 
24,597 
16,303 
8,294 
513 
23,779 
8,912 
321.4 305-2": 
81-1 83 2 
189 6 149 3 
1-4 14 
08s os 
1-0 1-0 
1-3 13 
1-0 08s 
1-0 09 
tt 10 
1-8 1-7 
2:5 2-4 
3-1 3:0 
2:5 2-4 
{ 
356 3373 
105-6¢ 
121-26 
2,951 3,702 
291 “a 
423 
7,992 
12-70 
16:30 
24-3 
24:5 
21-45 
23 
2-2 
7-71 
ployment for 
(°?) Textiles. 
tage 
isiona! 
('®) Average 
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The Finest Service 


ee for 
GUIDING #2 || All Classes of Insurance 
i z Representation throughout 
HAND are the United Kingdom 


the British Commonwealth and 


Latin Americarepresents one of the world’s 

richest areas, containing rapidly developing 

countries of great potential. But in dealing 

with these markets there is need for the astee 

guidance of the specialist in Latin American 4 33 hte alr tae eae ratte 

trade affairs. The Bank of London & South parses ureter ane: See 

America can offer you that guidance. The arte . . 

Bank and its associate, the Bank of London _ a ALLIANCE ASSU RANCE 

& Montreal, are equipped to supply infor- Saft ‘ 

mation on economic and trade conditions ; $s COMPANY LIMITED 

throughout Latin America, and are supplied 

with the latest information on current 
_ exchange regulations, customs tariffs and 

import controls. With nearly a century's 

experience of Latin American Trade, the 

Bank speaks with special authority of a 


elsewhere abroad 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON 


continent it knows so well 


The 
interest rate on 


. a | @ My % HALIFAX 
= PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 3K, with 
income-tax paid 
— by the Society. 
+ 216 te 25,000 
a 3 3 = can be accepted 
HEAD OFFICE and London Branch: . a * for investment. 


40-66 Queen Victoria St. London £¢ 4 City 9822 
BRADFORD: §§ Well Street Bradford 25693 


ae ud Easy withdrawal 
MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Street Central 3135 : r pte ; 
MIDLANDS Representative > 50 Great Charles S¢ ‘3 ail hs a facilities. 


continent of Latin America. 


Birmingham 3 Centra! 4058 ri 
NEW YORK; 34 Wall Street 4 P ee ae - 
PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St. Honore Deposits in the 


Continental Representatives Office | Society are Trustee 
Falacker 35, Zurich my ont pee hes throughout Investments 
Latin America, Portugal and t Spain i 


Bul LDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX + YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2- 62 64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Screec, W.8 
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I thought 
“One day his 


cake will have thirteen candles” 


“And then,” I thought, “he'll be going to a public 
school. Or will he? | know which school I'd like him 
to go to. What I don’t know is where the money will 
come from.” 


So I did the sensible thing ... 


I started to pay those school bills now—by easy instalments, 
you might say—through a London Assurance Education 
Policy. 
For roughly £3 a month spread over these less expensive 
years, I'll get £100 a year coming in for five years from the 
time the boy’s thirteen—just when the school bills really get 
a bit much. 


And if I should die, my wife would get the money from The 
London Assurance, either as cash down or as income. That’s 
another reason why I'm glad. . . 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


. 
bery groxt feats & deat with* 
Head Offve: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 


To get our leaflet about THE EDUCATION POLICY simply write and ask for it. If you 
would also like information about Life Assurance generally, or Fire or Accident 





insurance, just say 20. Address your letter to a Advice Boreas (Reem | ). 
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your savings earn’ 





INCOME TAX PAID M 
TTT 
THE SOCIETY | ba Vd ay 


ASSETS ae 





RESERVES £978,800 : 


Your money is safe and earns really 
worthwhile interest in the 


| Btn Building Society | 


Head Office: High Street, Skipton, Yorks. 
MEMBER OF THE 
BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED : 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO . 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, LC. 3, England 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 

NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Riel  2,000,000,000 
ESERVES (Banking ) Rials ASO 906 oem 
DEPOSITS (Seahing' Des) Rials 38,761,131,337 
Geverner and Chairman ef Executive beard : 
EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
@ver 190 Branches and Ageacies througheat Ira= 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Bank, through its 
complete banking i 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches im iran 
deals with every description ef banking business. 
tapecial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations im force iv Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


meney 
begets 
meney... 


Idle money is money wasted. Day and night your savings 
should be making more money for you. You need not risk 
it. The Burnley gives you a good rate of interest with 
perfect safety. The Burnley pays 3}, tax paid - equal to 
£5.14.3 per cent with tax at the standard rate. 
Assets exceed {60,000,000. Reserves exceed {2,500,000 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


| You get a good deal from the 
BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 
For full details please apply to: 12, Grimshaw Street, Burnley 


¥ MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The Growing Demand . . 






for Burroughs’ products creates a growing demand 
for men to market them. ang opens up 
tremendous opportuoiiics . financially and pro- 
motionalls 















Practically every man onmng Our ofrganna- 
ton to-day in whatever capacity—-and if he 
proves his worth in that capacity, and has the 
ability to organixe and lead--will be a Manager 
wribin the 1960s 








Hence our insistence on high standards of 
whuch the following are the principal 


(1) Personal qualities of leadership and per- 
swasitemess. 





(2) Education geed degree, professional 
a ie aeeeen, Gaakien or Lecal 






Nor. do we wish to exclude any man who 
although without the above academic actiieve-. 
ments, has by reason of intelligent app!icption 
to his job. exher im office administration or as 
@ representative, made good progress and gained 
valuable exper.ence 















So if you are between the age limits of 
to 30, meet the above requirements, and wish to 
engage im a career wih a future, why not 
investigate by writing at once to 


pa 










Personne! Manager Marketiorg. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED 
Aven Howse, 

356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1, 
















for an appomiment at any one of our 24 bran. 
throughout the United Kingdom 





A good salary. varied according to circum 
stances, will be paid trom the start and a thorough 
product and sales traming will be given. T 

rewards are high-—-i!.400 to £1,800 per annum 
being a reasonable income to reach after two 
vears The company has invested heavily in 
Pension and Life Assurance Funds for the benefit 
of @s emplovees and has an enlightened policy 
in its Personne! relations 


\ For other appointments see page 400 


FINANCIAL VACANCIES COLUMN 
OPPORTUNITIES EXIST 


for 


COST ACCOUNTANT—-Age 25-35: Quali 
fied Accountant with Industrial experience. 
The vacancy is in the Central Staff Cosi 
Accounting Department which is responsible 
for cost ae policy and procedures. 
Applicants should have had previous indus- 


t costing experience and must be able to 
understand a complex industrial organisation 
and to express ideas clearly im writing. 


“ Reference CCA.” 

COST AND BUDGET ANALYST, -Inier- 
mediate Degree or professional qualification. 
This is an ideal opening for young men 
studying for a Cost and Works qualification. 
These vacancies are available in the de- 
centralised Controllers’ Offices at Dagenham 
and will vide a valuable insight into 
manufacturing operations, “ Reference CBA.’ 
Please write, giving details of age, salary 
requirements, experience and qualification 
and quoting appropriate reference to: 

MR H. C. CRAWPORD 
TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPT. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
DAGENHAM @ ESSEX 


~~ 
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The World Health Organisation 


invites applications, which should be made within two weeks of the date of issue 


of ‘this advertisement, for a post of 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Graduation from a university of recognised standing 


preferably with specialisation in public administration and or psychology. Five 
years’ practical administrative experience showing familiarity with personnel problems 
and a basic knowledge of sound petsonnel practices, preferably with some spevialisa 


tion in personnel work. 
LANGUAGES 
other language 
SALARY: 


to $8,000 plus cost of; living and cose 


oe under certain conditions. 
Sic 


English or French, with very good working knowledge of the 


US$6,000 per annum, net of income tax, rising by annual increments 
dants allowances and education grant tor 
ral terminal payments and Pension Fund. 
ness and Accident insurance, annual and home leave facilities, Post may be 


filled on a trainee basis at lower grade in which case starting salary will be USS$4.800 


per annum. 
Initial contract for two years 


PLACE OF DUTY: 


Geneva for an initial training period, then one of the 


regional offices of the Organisation in Copenhagen. Alexandria. New Delhi, Manila. 


Brazzaville or Washington. 


Applications, giving brief biographical data. should be addressed to Chief 
Personnel, World Health Organisation, Palais des Nations, Geneva, marking the 


outside of the envelope “ VN.596." 


Further information and application forms will be sent only to those candidates 


who seem suitable fer serious consideration. 


DIRECTOR OF TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited for the position of Director on a 
full- of part-time basis of a National Engineering Contractors’ 
Association. whose work is allied to the Building Industry 
The Director would be responsible for commercial and labour 
negotiations at high level with Government Departments. Local 
Authorities and Trade Union Officials and would be etpecied 
to promote the Association's intcrests 

Applicants should be about 41-50 scars of age and will be 


offered an attractive salary commensurate with their 
qualifications and experience 

In considering an applicant on a parttime bass it is 
essential that the Association should hate prer call on fhe 
services 

Appliations will be treated in strat confidence and should 
th submitied te Box 1400 by November ft 1oe0 


Iditoe for ** Accountancy? * 


An tdffor is tequted fer Aes antaney (he mont 

pummel of Phe fastitutc of Chortered \ccountams | 
‘ . 

texleand and Wales! at » saluory of met fess thon 
13.000 por annum HOM COMEMatiory Poss Se le me 
Apminanis sould state ave ecaclomen aod professronal 
@uatlikat ons yad detuils of cyoreer to dat ApMna 
fom mest hun writeng addtfpsed to the Secretary 
th fasttante of Chattercd Accountants tn t oglund 
and Wales. + Morgan Phu 1 orden t¢ 


Envctope to be murked Porsonal  t ditor 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Appixnations are invited for an additonal Lectureship in 
Lvconom.cs Salary wales: Grades I £1.600 « £50 — 61 900 
Pa Grade Tl £1.550 x £50 41600 pa... entry pom 
determined by qualifications and experience. Passages to 
Salisbury for appointee. wite and dependent children on 
appointment. with silowance for transport of effects. Super- 
annuation and Med cal Aid Schemes. Unturnished accom- 
modation at rem of 15 per com. of salary Assistance given 
for triennial visits overseas. Detailed ——— (six comes) 
naming three refetecs, by December to Secretary 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas. 29 
Woburn Square, London, W.C 1. from whom further particulars 
may be obtained 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 


APPOINTMENT OF MANAGING SECRETARY 10 THE 
STUDENTS UNION MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


‘ 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post The 
appointee should have academic qualifications whkh would 
warramt his sppointment as a lecturer or preferably a senior 
lecturer in one of the University derartments; be should be 
known to have ap interest in studemts and to Be acceptable 
wm them: he showld hive caccutive capacity: a for 
preference, he should have an informed interest in drama. 
music or the visual arts. ht would be an additional qualifica- 
tion of the appointce had business capacity of cxperience 

The salary scale attaching to the position is 41.900 per 
annum, rising by two annual increments of £100 and one 
merement of £50 t £2.150 pet annum. The initial salary will 
be determined according to the qualifications and caperience 
of the appointec An entertainmem allowance of £50 per 
annum will be paid 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for the 
appoimee, his wife and his dependent childres. In addition, 
actual removal ¢apenses _ he allowed within certain limits. 

Further partic and ton as to the method of 
application should be obtained the Secretary, Association 
ot Universines of the British Commonwealth, %© Cordon 
Square, London. W.C.1 

Applications close. in New Zealand and London tT 
December i. 100 


responsibility 





CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN 
LIMITED 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 
(AGRICULTURAL) 


( andidates for this newl, created Sppornimen 
the Companys s Market Rew arch ahead Statisties 
Deparument should be men om thew late twenties 
or earl, thirties, qualitted mm boomonnes Agricul 
ture Ihe man appomted will report directly t 
the Departmental Manager and will be responsibic 
for 
1) Analysing trends in U Ks agriculture 
2 Forecasting sales of the Company's agr 
cultural products 
3. Supervising survers 
Ihe commencing salary «| attractive, with defi 
nle prospects, there are good emplovce benctits 
Suttabis detatled apphcations, which will be 
acknow edged, should be addressed. mi complete 
vonhdence, to 


Personne! Manager 
CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C,2. 





VACANCY exmis for an counomi statistihan suitatle 
the post cartics 
for compiling and pliblislung statisti. (mainly 
original of induvrial activity in non-ferr 


tor a woman aged between 21) and 45 





manviaturing on a world wide basis \ degree 


Economics of Mathematis with some statistkal exnerience 
woutd be af advantage but adequate training will be given 
Applications should be addressed to the Secretary. The British 
Non-Ferrouws Metals Federation, 6 Vicarage Read. Ldghaston 
Birmingham. 16 


Tre UNITED 


cueranees oe 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


WOMAN GRADUATE 


Women graduates in Economics and 


allied subjects are invited to apply for the 
position of Assistant in the Economic and 
Industrial Information section of the 
Commercial Research Department. The 


work calls for initiative in seeking 
information about the many fields of 
economic activity in which the Company 
is interested. Pleasant working conditions. 
Contributory pension scheme. Write to 
The Manager, Commercial Research 
Dept., The United Steel Companies Ltd., 
P.O. Box 64, The Mount, Sheffield, 10. 





1960 


ws Metal mining 
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Saar E 
WORK STUDY ENGINEERS 


Owing to further ex 
have become availa 


nsion of the Company's Work Study Activities two appointments 
at their Prescot Works. 


Applications are invited from men up to 


40 years of age who feel that their qualifications and past experience give them the capacity 
successfully to apply Method Study, Work Measurement and incentive schemes to a 


variety of work. 


A Degree or Higher National Cenificatl would prove useful additional qualifications. 
These positions are = and pensionable, offering good scope for further progress 


im a Company whic 


realises the importance of its Work Study function, possessing its 
own Work Study School and internal traming facilities. 


offered commensurate with the responsibility involved. 


An attractive salary will be 


Please write in confidence giving full details to: — 


Works Personnel Officer, Ref. No. P.524, 
B.LC.C. Ltd, Prescot, Lanes, 


STATISTICIANS 


The Organization's Dividon of Mathematical Staris- 
the care of University of Adelaide, Sowth Australia, 
iOVites aprlications for powticas as Statisticians from 
Honours sreduates in Aris of Science, majoring in 
Mathematis of Mather cel Statistics with extensive 
capericace im the opplication Of @atisics to 
research for ‘he two under-mentioned positions >— 


AND 


» CRONULLA, 
SYDNEY (No. 440/11» 


RE 
TORY, PERTH wo. 40/11 
The situated in the grounds of the 
University of Western Australia. Perth, requires « 


isticlan (© assume responsibility for stat 
associated wit 
ot 
. Fisheries and Oceanography. 
try. Sotls and the Wildlife Survey Section. 
score for independemt rescarch arising from 
problems presented in these biological fickts and the 
appoimee would have the opportunity to develop such 
lines of work of any othcr statistical rescarch 
SALARY ; Dependem on quaiitications and experience 
within the ranges: £A1.510-€2.265 pa. oF £A2.395 
£2.729 pa 
Salary for women will be £AIS0 pa. less than 
.orresponding raics for mea 
ron within C ST R.O. is by merit and may 
ultimately go beyond the upper limit of the «alc 
within which the original appointment is made 
Fares Further details of conditions, et 
4d on application to: 
ir. &. J. Drake. Chief Scientific Liaison Officer. 
ustralian Scicntitic Ltatson Office. Africa House 
Kingsway. London, W.C.2, 
to whom applications (quoting relevant Appointment 
No.) should be addressed by NOVEMBER 19. 1960 


RCHITECTS (MAIN GRADE): MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
~Hospttias Rescarch and Devele m. Two pensionable 
posts im London for Regmicred Architects (men of women) 
normally at icast $5 om Novermber 1, 1960. with cupericnce 
of clicemt-architect’ Dricfing, collaboration with cngincers. 
manufactercrs, of rescurch organisations in the development 
of new technigucs of specialist services. and of design cost 
img ¢xperichce secessary 

copeies 


m Audiey 
Street. London, W.1. for application form quoting $/ 52/9, 60 
Closing date November 11, 1960. 


For other appointments see page 400 


M AND DEVELOPMENT Ont: Angee are 
from Registered Architects (men women) for 
four (wo Main. two Bewic Grade) eens posts in 
London for a period of at least twelve 
8 should have capericnce of clicmt-architect briefing. 
; naincers, manuf, 


N 


Registered as 2 Newspaper Authorised 


as Second Class Mail. Post Office 
Newspaper Ltd. at 22 Ryder Street. London, 5.W.1. 


ECONOMICS;/MARKET RESEARCH 


A young Graduate. with good Hosours degree 
in Economics and having @ special interes: in the 
tconomics of Industry and Statistics. is required for 
the Markot Development Department of an expanding 
textile company Work trvolves most espects of 
Marketing Rescerch and Analysis. together with 
supervision of a few statistical clerks. 

Applications in writing. giving full details of educa- 
vem and cxupericnce (if any). should be sent to Chief 
Personnel Officer, English Sewing Cotton Company 
Limited, Arkwright House. Manchester. 3. 


HATFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Primioal: Dr W. A. J. Chapman. M_Sc.(Eoa.) 


Applications are inmviicd from young qualified Accountants 


enh severa ars professional caperience for the post 


ye 
ASSISTANT LECTURER im the Departmem of Commerce 
and Professional Si 


vlese contact wih Industry 
Professional qualifiation end cxpericace) 

Further particulars and « 
Registrar Hatticld Technical College. Hatiicld, Herts 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


TRAIN TO BE A TEACHER OF COMMERCIAI 
SUBJECTS IN A_ SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Starting September, 1961 


() Three year course for girls who will te 18 by 
Octeher 1. 1961. and have a minimum of five passcs 
ace co” evel of equivalent Previous 
anowledge of shorthand and typewriting not required 


(i) Shortened 
older students 
caperiome 


courses of one of two years for 
wub high qualifications and wide 


Free 


tuition and generous grants availabie for 
board, 


lodging and other capenscs. 
Apply now to the Principal. Philippa Fawcett 


Training Coliere. 94 Leigham Court Koad. 5.W.16, 
quoting (FE.6/E/ 2717/10). 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hell (Pet. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
at subject for the 


oft 


Salary «ale £845-£1.240 (including 


ution instructions from the 


entrance ts inchased ‘att moderate 


Tenion es Gece. re 


Ae 

Hild Bark Avene’ WE PARL S680” 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

:. (eon), Law. 


’ or call at 30 Queen Victoria Sevect, London. E.C.4. 
Dept.. Otrswa. Printed in England by 
Telephone: Whitchalt i511 


Postage on ¢ 


1933, AND JULY 2. 
Section > 


41 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
COMMON MARKET 
A course on The of the C as 
rey ag. tee' Und Ringaomn. © Osomae eh nad 28th. 


we 
Place 


t 
the Pederal Tru and onan furore, Further 

from Course . Federal Trum, lo W 
wi by FA - BE. ow - 
CLP warm while you psy. Nu-way cilities makes your 
Oring. ~~ S sores of 

+ € a form 
¥ on credit — terms.~—- 

Nu-way Heating Plans Ld. (Box 8 5®), Drottwich. 


INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 


A unique comorchensive service of Investment news, 

comment and share prices covering the “ Sin” and 

Seitzeriand is now availathe from Exchange Services 

itd. imernatonal tavettmemt analysts, 14-18 OQuecs 

Victoria Street, London. FC 4. CEN 0039-0054 
NVESTMENT INTELLIGENCE LTD. specialixes ia invest 

mem advice, management and rewarch.— Prospectus 

2 Great Winchester Surcet. EC. 2. AVEeme 1488 


EFTA EXCLUSIVE 
Scandinavian business and gencral cews from Scandinayvia’s 
ONLY English language oewspaper THE SCANDINAVIAN 
TIMES—-Kom ” openhagen, Denmark—<trial 
subveription 12 tesucs for only 10 sh.) . 
With 


ox HALF YOUR CAMERA is used without fash. 
inc 624 4. 1d) 
car 


Hobby F60 poctkct elect ¢ flash « 
rownd.—~ 
keep emotoved year 


red 
MINISTER OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

STATEMENT REQUIRED SY THE ACT 
24, 1912. AS AMENDED THE AC 
Jose <The 38. 


168. 
P. DALLAS SMITH. 
Manager 


Sworn to and sitmecribed before me this 
bh day of October 1op 
H. &. Muoroen 
A Commissioner for Oaths 
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Beauty 
treatment 
for steel 






















It is increasingly important that there be no surface defects in finished AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


steel. Mill operators demand a steel surface conditioning process that is ARGENTINA: Eveready S.A. Industrial y Comercial 
mechanized — one which is flexible enough to meet various roll line speeds, omer 
handle a variety of sizes, shapes, and analyses of steel, and a process which BRAZIL; National Carbon do Brasil $. A. 
i ; a Ste. iri ‘ ini Union Carbide do Brasil S. A. 
would produce high quality, defect-free steel requiring a minimum of POE a hemes e. cA 
secondary conditioning. FRANCE: Compagnie Industrieite Savoie-Acheson 
To meet these demands, UNION CarBiIDE developed a complete line eae aad eae ge 
of mechanized desurfacing, or scarfing machines using oxygen-fuel gas seibeienenhs Satna Gotaes Os. teed 12 
cutting. Since the introduction of the first UNION CarsiDE Scarfing ITALY: Elettrogratite di Forno Ailione 
Machine in 1934, the equipment has won industry acceptance. At present, MEXICO: Bakaite de Mexico, S.A 
over 75 machines are operating in steel mills throughout the world. ; eS Te ch sa 
y UNION CARBIDE Scarfing Machines can process virtually every size NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. itd 
; : ; : _ PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company — Ltd 
and type of steel. The scarfed product is unmatched in quality, and pro PaILIPPINES: Rat ee 
duced with economy and speed. All types of surface defects can be isting Chemical Industries, Uta 
removed, including those not visible to the naked eye. The selection of ne Us Gre Cr a 
the proper UNION Carsibe Scarfing Machine depends largely upon the | gwepen: shandinevishs Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget | 
type and size of steel that must be conditioned, whether at red hot rolling SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa $. A. 
mill temperature or cold. eaten - 
We would be pleased to send you further information on UNION Gniee Carbive United 


Carsipe Scarfing Machines which may be ordered from UNION CARBIDE ee att ee ce 
and other companies UNION CarsiDe has authorized to sell this equip- 
ment. Please request Booklet No. IE-10a i 

If you would like more information about UNION CARBIDE research ea O N 
in ae cee plastics, metals, and nuclear oe write for 
Booklet , Division 
of Union Carbide Coeotoe Carbide Intemnational Po on 17, New 
cr U.S.A. Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New ek. 


CARBIDE 





